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THE   RECIPROCITY   MOVEMENT   IN    1905   AND 
ITS   PRESENT    STATUS. 

WHY   THE   NEW  GERMAN   TARIFF   WAS   FRAMED. 

The  agitation  for  what  is  called  reciprocity  is  now  being 
carried  on  with  renewed  vigor.  During  the  past  year  it 
assumed  a  decidedly  different  scope,  enlisted  new  adherents, 
and  is  not  now  confined  to  Massachusetts.  In  tracing  its 
progress,  its  new  aspect,  and  wider  field  of  operation  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  effort  to  negotiate  reciprocity 
treaties  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  retaliation,  though  dis- 
claimed, will  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  course  (if 
adopted)  of  those  who  proclaimed  a  year  ago  and  still  pro- 
claim to-day  the  securing  of  international  commercial  amity 
and  good- will  to  be  their  mission.  This  contradiction  of 
their  profession  by  their  works  is  due  to  the  change  from 
advocacy  of  reciprocity  by  treaty  to  a  demand  for  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff,  w^iich  cannot  be  anything  but 
retaliation,  treating  well  those  who  treat  us  well  and  retaliat- 
ing against  those  who  treat  us  ill.  To  realize  the  present 
situation  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  view,  in  retrospect,  of 
the  movement  as  it  began  in  Massachusetts,  its  growth  dur- 
ing 1905,  and  the  present  demand. 
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THE   DEMAND    FOR    RECIPROCITY   IN    1904. 

During  1904,  when  the  discussion  was  well  under  way  in 
this  Commonwealth,  those  who  favored  reciprocity  demanded 
that  it  should  be  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland  on  one 
side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  asserting,  as  they 
did,  that  some  such  immediate  arrangement  was  necessary 
and  vital  to  the  interests  of  New  England,  and  to  Massachu- 
setts in  particular.  To  support  their  demand  the  geographi- 
cal argument  was  pressed  with  great  earnestness  and  the 
urgent  need  of  the  dense  population  of  the  State  was  alleged 
to  be  the  various  productions  of  the  Dominion  and  its  neigh- 
bor, Newfoundland.  At  first,  generalities  alone  were  ad- 
vanced, no  body  of  advocates  going  on  record  by  resolution 
for  any  specific  program.  To  reenforce  their  demand  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  was  constantly  cited,  and  argu- 
ments, based  upon  trade  balances,  were  made  to  show  its 
favorable  workings  during  its  continuance,  and  the  likelihood 
of  the  same  or  much  more  favorable  workings  should  what 
they  were  striving  for  be  accomplished.  The  propaganda, 
from  the  demand  made  and  the  appeals  to  the  Treaty  of 
1854,  stood  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties  with 
our  two  northern  neighbors.  Some  of  its  advocates,  how- 
ever, were  on  record  as  not  confining  the  course  to  be 
adopted  to  treaties,  if  similar  results  could  be  obtained  by 
other  methods.  This  restriction  of  the  benefits  to  the  two 
countries,  it  is  needless  to  sajs  could  not  be  accomplished 
except  by  treaty ;  for,  if  attempted  by  changes  in  a  general 
tariff  act,  all  countries  trading  with  the  United  States,  under 
our  system  of  applying  customs  laws  equally  and  impartially 
to  all,  would  be  sharers  in  the  benefits  arising  therefrom. 

But  the  futility  of  limiting  thie  demand  to  a  treaty  or 
treaties  with  the  countries  in  question  became  apparent 
early  in  the  year  when  a  canvass  of  the  situation  in  Canada 
and  the  Provinces  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  parties 
are  necessary  to  conclude  a  bargain ;  and  that,  howsoever 
anxious  and  insistent  the  agitators  this  side  the  border  were 
for  a  reciprocity  treaty,  there  was  not  only  no  demand  for  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  people  and  press,  but  an   abso- 
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lute  opposition  to  it,  a  perfect  contentment  with  Canada's 
development,  and  a  manifest  desire  to  give  free  rein  to  the 
national  aspiration  for  industrial  independence. 

A   CANVASS    OF   PAPERS    SHOWED    CANADA   IN    OPPOSITION. 

The  canvass  was  conducted  by  the  Boston  "Commercial  Bul- 
letin," itself  friendly  to  closer  relations  with  Canada,  and  its 
fairness  and  accuracy  cannot  be  questioned.  The  publishers 
of  the  paper,  in  their  circular  to  the  Canadian  editors,  went 
on  record  as  favoring  some  concessions  on  hides,  coal,  wheat, 
and  timber.  The  Dominion's  i)apers  were  asked  what  United 
States  duties  should  be  reduced  for  Canada's  benefit  and  to 
what  extent,  in  return  for  the  removal  or  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  Canadian  duties  on  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  shoes, 
clothes,  woolens,  and  rubber  goods.  The  inquiry  was  sent  to 
241  papers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,023,653  copies. 
Of  these,  22  papers,  with  a  circulation  of  92,223,  favored 
some  concessions  from  the  present  Canadian  duties  on  United 
States  manufactures  in  exchange  for  some  reciprocal  con- 
cessions on  our  part.  Six,  with  a  circulation  of  23,000, 
favored  absolute  free  trade  ;  7  declared  that  the  United 
States  must  reduce  duties  before  Canada  could  consider  the 
proposal ;  3  declined  to  discuss  the  question  ;  12  were  non- 
committal; 82  were  too  indifferent  to  express  an  opinion; 
and  109  opposed  concessions  on  any  terms.  This  opposition 
seemed  to  be  g-eneral  throug^hout  the  wide  area  of  the  Domin- 
ion.  In  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  the  feeling  was  hostile,  though  in  not  so  marked  a 
degree  as  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  New  Brunswick  the 
opinion  was  somewhat  divided,  though  on  the  whole  hostile, 
while  even  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  benefited  by  the  new  market 
for  its  coal,  the  feeling  was  of  "  utter  indifference,  rather 
than  hostility."  Not  a  single  Canadian  daily  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  5,000  copies  declared  for  either  reciprocity  or 
free  trade  ;  in  fact,  the  chief  daily  newspapers  opposed  any 
concessions  in  Canadian  duties  on  any  terms.  Even  among 
those  favoring  reciprocity  there  was  the  familiar  demand  for 
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the  admission  of  the  Canadian  food  products  simihir  to  that 
of  1854  and  subsequent  years. 

From  the  consensus  of  opinion  thus  secured  it  became 
apparent  at  once  that  there  was  slight  basis,  if  any,  on  which 
to  negotiate  a  treaty.  The  opposition  to  concessions  and  the 
growth  of  the  protectionist  idea  was  so  evident  that  the 
Liberal  party,  which  has  stood  heretofore  for  low  duties  and 
won  control  of  the  government  from  the  MacDonald  adminis- 
tration with  that  as  a  political  tenet,  does  not  now  dare  to 
incorporate  into  law  that  part  of  its  professed  faith.  At  the 
present  time,  judging  from  this  extensive  canvass  of  the 
framers  of  public  opinion,  and  the  views  of  Canadians  promi- 
nent in  the  political  life  of  the  country,  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  Dominion  is  a  dream  and  is  not  now  obtainable,  how- 
soever much  it  may  be  desired  by  those  enlisted  in  its  behalf 
in  the  United  States. 

WANING   INTEREST    REVIVED   BY   GERMANY'S   ACTION. 

With  the  impossibility  of  securing  results  with  Canada 
thus  presented  forcibly  to  the  people,  interest  in  the  question 
had  begun  to  abate,  when  the  smouldering  embers  were  fanned 
into  a  glowing  flame  by  the  action  of  Germany  in  giving 
notice  of  the  abrogation  on  March  1  next  of  the  existing  reci- 
procity treaty  with  that  empire.  This  served  to  arouse 
certain  livestock  interests  which  fancied  they  discerned  therein 
a  studied  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  German  government  to 
close  that  market  to  American  agricultural  and  livestock 
products.  This  alarm  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  eastern 
agitators  for  Canadian  reciprocity  as  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  revive  the  waning  interest  in  the  question  and  enlarge  the 
field  for  its  discussion  and  application.  A  reciprocity  con- 
ference was  summoned  by  organizations  representing  interests 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  livestock  and  agricul- 
tural implements  to  meet  in  Chicago.  The  call  for  the 
gathering  grossly  exaggerated  the  gravity  of  the  situation ; 
alarmed  timid  producers  by  holding  out  the  danger  of  imme- 
diate loss  of  markets  in  which  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
agricultural  exports  have    been   sold  ;  and   attributed   such 
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action  upon  the  part  of  Germany  to  resentment,  declaring 
that  we  are  "  face  to  face  with  a  new  and  prohibitive  German 
tariff  designed  to  keep  out  every  pound  of  American  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  get  a  correct 
idea  of  the  past  history  of  German  tariff-making  and  the 
negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties,  this  being  necessary  to  a 
true  understanding  of  the  German  position. 

Germany's  tariffs  in  the  past. 
Low  prices  in  1878  made  possible  the  grain  duties  in  the 
German  tariff  act  of  1879.  These,  with  the  duties  on  live- 
stock, were  successively  raised  in  the  revisions  of  1885  and 
1887  until  the}^  were  the  highest  in  Europe.  Soon  there- 
after were  secured  by  the  agrarian  interests  the  inspection 
measures  which  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  foreign  meats 
and  livestock.  In  1891  Germany  experienced  a  failure  of 
the  harvests,  and  prices  for  agricultural  products  rose  to 
alarming  heights,  which  made  a  continuance  of  the  duties 
impossible,  and  they  were  suspended  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  agrarians,  if  not  with  their  approval. 
Prior  to  1890  Germany  liad  reciprocal  trade  treaties  with 
many  of  her  neighbors  with  whom  she  had  made  favorable 
bargains.  Those  with  Servia,  Roumania,  Italy,  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  woukl  expire  in  1891,  and  several  of  the 
countries  expecting  to  make  new  treaties  had  given  notice 
of  an  intention  to  increase  their  tariffs.  Desiring  to  avoid 
the  disturbing  conditions  caused  by  the  frequent  revisions 
of  the  previous  decade,  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  stability 
for  a  specified  time,  and  to  abolish  the  cause  for  popular 
agitation  —  the  high  prices  for  foodstuffs  —  Chancellor  Cap- 
rivi's  program  was  to  reduce  the  duties  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  negotiate  trade  treaties  with  neighboring  European 
states.  In  December,  1891,  such  treaties,  containing  the 
most  favored  nation  clause  and  to  continue  for  twelve  years, 
were  concluded  with  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium.  Up  to  the  3^ear  1894  treaties  were  concluded 
with  other  countries,  the  Russian  being  the  last  negotiated. 
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Their  ratification  was  secured  not  without  considerable 
opposition,  the  full  strength  of  it,  however,  not  being  shown 
in  the  small  adverse  vote  recorded. 

THE   AGRARIAN    LEAGUE   AND    ITS    PURPOSES. 

If  the  agrarians,  "  whose  agitation  and  influence  are  as 
much  a  power  as  a  perplexity  in  contemporary  German  poli- 
tics," failed  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  these  treaties,  it  was 
not  from  lack  of  effort.  Not  deterred  by  failure,  an  Agrarian 
League  was  formed  almost  immediately  —  in  1892  —  some  of 
its  purposes  being  to  prevent  reductions  of  the  then  existing 
duties,  to  oppose  commercial  treaties  which  might  cause  a 
reduction  of  those  duties,  to  secure  more  protection  for  agri- 
cultural interests  and  a  readjustment,  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  agrarian 
party  is  composed  chiefly  of  great  land-holders  and  their  de- 
pendents, who  wield  very  considerable  political  power,  and 
whose  representatives  form  in  the  Reichstag  an  important 
group  upon  whom  the  goverument  must  depend  for  support 
for  many  of  its  measures.  While  recognizing  the  growth  and 
development  of  industrial  Germany,  they  have  insisted  that 
with  sufficient  encouragement  German  agricultural  resources 
would  be  found  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  people.  Their 
propaganda  has  been  thorough,  persistent,  and  productive  of 
results,  for  in  the  last  tariff  act  they  secured  higher  rates 
than  ever  upon  competing  products,  and  to  them  the  con- 
cession was  made  of  minimum  rates  for  agricultural  products 
below  which  reciprocity  treaties  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
the  duties. 

HOW    THE    NEW    TARIFF    WAS    FRAMED    AND    PASSED. 

With  the  time  for  the  expiration  of  these  treaties  approach- 
ing, it  became  necessary  to  continue  them  in  force  or  nego- 
tiate new  ones.  Discussion  of  prolonging  them  was  begun 
in  tlie  Reichstag  as  early  as  1897,  at  which  time  an  economic 
committee,  a  majority  of  whose  members  were  protectionists, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  preliminary  inquiries.     The  bill 
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as  produced  greatly  increased  the  rates  of  duty  on  grain, 
livestock,  and  meats,  and  put  on  the  free  list  certain  articles 
used  in  agriculture.  The  struggle  before  this  committee 
over  the  rates  was  intense,  the  agrarians  succeeding  in 
wringing  from  it  increases  on  their  products,  and  securing 
finally  from  the  government  the  concession  of  minimum 
duties,  the  only  interest  so  favored.  Perhaps  not  forgetful  of 
the  fate  which  overtook  Caprivi  —  who  had  been  responsible 
for  the  treaties  of  the  decade  previous,  thereby  incurring 
the  relentless  opposition  of  the  landed  interests  which  even- 
tually forced  his  resignation  —  Chancellor  von  Biilow  soon 
announced,  in  answer  to  a  demand  made  upon  him,  that  he 
favored  adequate  protection  for  agricultural  [)roduce ;  and  in 
presenting  the  bill  to  the  Reichstag  he  confessed  his  desire 
was  "  to  meet  those  wishes  which  have  been  expressed  by 
the  agricultural  interests  in  favor  of  increased  protection." 
The  bill,  with  duties  increased  on  both  manufactures  and 
agrarian  products,  was  forced  through  by  an  alliance  with 
the  government,  was  signed  by  the  emperor  December  25, 
1902,  and  will  go  into  effect  March  1,  1906.  Meanwhile 
reciprocity  treaties,  based  on  the  new  law,  have  been  con- 
cluded with  seven  neighboring  countries,  —  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Austria-Hungarj^  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Russia, 
the  last  being  ratified  by  the  Reichstag  February  22,  1905. 
The  passage  of  the  tariff  act  in  1902  and  the  conclusion  of 
these  treaties  necessitated  the  abrogation  by  Germany  of  the 
treaty  with  this  country  negotiated  under  our  act  of  1897, 
deprived,  as  it  thus  was,  of  a  basis  on  which  to  rest. 

The  situation  which  confronts  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  Germany  is  the  result  of  years  of  organization  and 
agitation  by  the  agrarians  of  the  empire  for  greater  pro- 
tection for  their  interests  —  a  demand  yielded  by  Bismarck 
though  modified  by  his  successor,  Caprivi  —  rather  than  an 
act  of  hostility  caused  by  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a  struggle  extending  with- 
out efficient  organization  up  to  1892  and  thereafter  continuing 
until  the  views  advocated  were  recognized  and  incorporated 
into  the  law  of  the  empire. 
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At  the  same  time  German  economists  fear  the  organization, 
at  a  not  very  remote  period,  of  huge  international  combina- 
tions which  are  expected  to  compete  for  the  world's  trade. 
Great  Britain,  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  it  is  thought, 
will  form  one ;  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  Asiatic  countries 
which  it  dominates,  another ;  the  United  States,  a  third ;  and 
Japan,  whose  commercial  importance  in  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  will  be  felt  greatly  within  the  next  decade,  still 
another.  Considering  the  family  and  political  alliances  the 
German  emperor  has  been  able  to  make  with  many  European 
countries  and  keeping  in  mind  the  danger  threatened  by 
such  combinations,  as  indicated  above,  to  the  growing  export 
business  of  Germany,  is  not  her  policy  of  making  commer- 
cial treaties  with  her  neighbors  explained  and  readily 
understood  ? 

WHAT  Germany's  grievance  is  understood  to  be. 

The  impression  seems  to  be  that  Germany's  grievance,  as 
popularly  expressed,  is  due  more  to  the  activity  of  American 
consuls  in  transmitting  information  concerning  German  trade 
secrets  and  to  the  administration  of  our  customs  laws,  which 
are  declared  to  be  onerous  to  foreign  exporters,  than  it  is  to 
the  existence  of  our  tariff  law  of  1897.  Recent  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  German  ambassador  to  secure  some  re- 
laxation of  those  laws  in  Germany's  favor,  presumably  in 
return  for  tariff  concessions  from  her.  His  requests  as 
stated  are :  that  undervaluations  of  10  per  cent  shall  not  be 
penalized ;  that  American  consular  officers  in  Germany  shall, 
in  estimating  values,  consult  German  boards  of  trade  and  be 
governed  by  their  views ;  that  invoices  be  sworn  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  their  manufacture  instead  of  in  the  consular 
districts  in  which  they  originate  ;  and  that  in  determining 
prices,  the  export  price,  which  is  always  much  lower  than 
the  domestic,  sliall  govern.  This  request  in  itself,  if  granted, 
would  mean  an  immediate  reduction  of  at  least  10  per  cent 
in  valuation,  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  all  countries,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  such  valuable  concessions  could  not  be 
granted   to   one   country   and   denied   to    others. 
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INTENTION   TO   INJURE    AMERICAN    INTERESTS    DISCLAIMED. 

That  direct  injury  to  American  trade  was  intended  by  this 
latest  tariff,  with  its  increased  rates  on  some  of  this  country's 
principal  exports,  was  recently  disclaimed  by  Chancellor  von 
Billow,  who  again  affirmed  its  purpose  to  be  to  aid  Germany's 
agriculture,  which  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  treaties  of 
the  nineties.  While  our  exports  to  Genuany  exceed  hers 
to  this  country  by  almost  a  hundred  million  dolhirs  —  a  cause 
of  complaint  by  some  of  her  professors  of  economics  —  the 
excess  is  due  almost  entirely  to  her  very  heavy  takings  of 
raw  materials,  cotton,  copper,  and  foodstuffs.  Of  her  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars  of  exports  to  the  United 
States,  seventy  odd  million  dollars  represent  manufactured 
articles,  of  Avhicli  some  $25,000,000  are  textiles,  while  the 
manufactured  exports  of  the  United  States  to  German}-  do 
not  exceed  $13,000,000  of  the  total  $212,000,000.  That 
Germany  should  be  anxious  for  tariff  reprisals,  under  such 
conditions,  standing  as  she  does  to  lose  much  more  tlian  tliC' 
United  States,  is  not  easily  comprehended.  Some  temporary 
injury  may  be  done  our  interests,  should  no  understanding 
be  reached  prior  to  JNIarch  1 ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
market  will  be  totally  lost,  as  the  alarmists  proclaim,  or  that 
other  markets  will  not  open  for  the  agricultural  products  of 
our  western  States.  If  the  meats,  livestock,  and  grains  from 
the  treaty  countries  are  diverted  to  the  German  market,  there 
will  be  created  thereby  a  so  much  larger  outlet  for  American 
products  in  the  markets  of  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  importing  countries.  It  will  be  simply  a  change  of 
markets  and  not  a  loss  for  American  producers.  Our  foodstuff's 
in  such  quantities  as  we  can  spare  are  needed  in  European 
countries  and  the  western  interests  need  not  anticipate  a 
permanent  loss  in  consequence  of  Germany's  new  tariff. 

Even  before  the  taking  effect  of  this  new  German  tariff 
act  and  the  new  reciprocity  treaties,  Germany  is  suffering 
from  a  meat  shortage  which  is  causing^  distress  and  conse- 
quent  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  laws  passed  in  agrarian 
interests.  Their  declaration  that  German  wants  can  be  fully 
supplied   by  German    production    has  been   proved    nntrue. 
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Austria  suffers  from  prices  so  high  as  to  place  meat  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  proletarian  classes,  so  that  Germany  can  get 
no  relief  from  that  quarter.  Cattle  disease  is  prevalent  in 
Italy  and  Hungary  and  supplies  are  not  to  be  sought  from 
them.  Her  manufacturers,  whose  success  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  depends  upon  low  cost  of  production,  look  with 
alarm  at  the  largely  increased  cost  of  living  for  their  opera- 
tives, realizing  that,  if  conditions  continue,  wages  must  be 
increased  and  their  chances  of  successful  competition  les- 
sened. The  German  situation  is  attributed  by  their  cham- 
bers of  commei'ce  to  the  restrictions  governing  importa- 
tions of  American  meats  and  effectual  relief  is  predicted  only 
when  such  restrictions  are  modified  or  removed.  The  facts 
appear  to  sustain  the  belief  that  the  German  people  will 
suffer  more  from  the  application  of  the  general  tariff  duties 
to  American  foodstuffs  than  will  the  American  producer; 
and  that  time,  rather  than  surrender  or  attempted  retaliation 
on  our  part,  will  work  the  change  desired  by  the  interests 
prominent  in  the  calling  of  tlie  Chicago  conference. 

NEITHER    COUNTRY    SEEKS    A    TARIFF    WAR. 

Neither  country  is  seeking  a  tariff  war.  Germany  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  conclude  another  treaty  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  denounced ;  but  with  the  feeling  in  this  country 
against  individual  trade  treaties  and  the  special  conditions  to 
be  met  with  in  Germany,  it  is  a  problem  how  to  arrange  a 
modus  vivendi  which  shall  avoid  the  application  of  the  Ger- 
man general  taiiff  to  the  products  of  the  United  States 
entering  that  country ;  for  Germany,  heretofore  recognizing 
the  favored  nation  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1828  with  Prussia 
as  applying  to  the  empire,  now  gives  evidences  of  changing 
that  policy  and  adopting  that  long  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  —  that  such  a  treaty  contains  a  consideration  which 
moves  only  from  the  country  signing  it,  and  all  other  coun- 
tries, even  though  having  favored  nation  clauses  in  their 
treaties,  are  not  entitled  thereby  to  share  in  the  benefits  for 
which  the  treaty  country  has  paid  a  price. 

But  should  the  entire  German  market  for  American  meat 
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products  be  lost,  it  will  amount  to  but  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  -$100,000,000  which  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  League 
announces  will  be  the  annual  damage  caused  to  the  American 
farmers  by  this  new  German  tariff.  During  1904  provisions 
of  all  classes,  including  lard,  meats,  butter,  cheese,  oleomar- 
garine, etc.,  exported  to  Germany  amounted  to  •|!21. 822,696. 
Of  this  total,  114,931,  540,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  are  due 
to  the  export  of  lard,  which  Germany  and  other  countries, 
enforcing  hindering  regulations  against  the  importation  of 
other  meat  products,  import  in  large  quantities  from  this 
country.  In  fact,  practically  their  only  source  of  supply  of 
this  article  is  the  United  States,  shipments  from  other  coun- 
tries being  relatively  unimportant.^  Therefore,  excluding 
this  commodity  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  cannot  well  be  secured  elsewhere, 
we  have  at  stake  a  possible  loss,  if  the  woi'st  fears  are  real- 
ized, of  an  export  market  for  our  meat  products  of  all  kinds 
not  exceeding  in  value  86,892,150 ;  for,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  since  1894  the  importation  into  Germany  of  cattle 
and  fresh  beef  from  the  United  States  has  been  prohibited. 
Surely  a  bagatelle  for  the  livestock  interests  to  hold  up  as  a 
bugaboo  to  the  cattle  producers  of  the  country. 

Breadstuffs,  exported  to  Germany  in  1904  to  the  value  of 
$16,215,211,  form  a  less  important  feature  of  our  trade  than 
formerly,  because  the  United  States  is  less  able  than  for- 
merly, owing  to  increased  population  and  increased  home 
consumption,  to  spare  to  the  outside  world  products  of  this 
character.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  loss  of  this  market  for 
13,208,725  bushels  of  corn  valued  at  $7,157,959,  or  of  7,490,- 
648  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $5,962,112,  or  of  544,402 
barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  $2,182,420,  would  seriously  cripple 
the  farmers  or  the  millers  of  this  country.  Just  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  cotton  crop  consumed  at  home  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, so  in  equal,  if  not  greater,  proportion  is  increasing  our 
consumption  of  the  products  of  the  farms  of  this  country.  In 
spite  of  increased  crops,  the  exports  of  provisions  of  all  kinds 
have  decreased  within  recent  years  and  this  decline  is  no  more 
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strong]}^  apparent  in  our  exports  to  Germany  than  to  other 
countries.  We  are  producing  more  than  ever,  but  the  home 
market  is  constantly  expanding  and  constantly  becoming  more 
valuable  to  the  home  producer.  And  it  has  been  precisely 
within  this  period  of  reduced  exports  and  increased  crops  — 
when  the  industries  of  the  United  States  have  been  most 
steadily  employed  —  that  the  best  prices  have  been  realized  by 
the  producers  of  such  commodities.  All  the  troubles  sug- 
gested by  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  are  anticipatory,  and 
may  never  be  experienced.  It  will  be  surprising  if  the  men 
attached  to  the  soil,  who  have  been  experiencing  unusual 
prosperity  within  recent  years,  are  led,  in  their  search  for 
remedies  for  troubles  still  in  the  future,  to  adopt  nostrums 
which  give  no  assurance  of  making  their  condition  better  than 
it  has  been. 

CONFLICTING   INTERESTS    OF   RECIPROCITARIANS. 

The  Chicago  conference  was  attended  by  some  six  hundred 
delegates  representing  commercial,  agricultural,  and  livestock 
interests,  but  few  delegates  from  manufacturing  organizations 
being  present.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  views 
held  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  by  some  of  the 
various  bodies  represented  to  understand  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting those  who  favor  reciprocity  treaties  in  reconciling 
antagonistic  views  and  interests. 

A  year  ago  in  this  Commonwealth  those  favoring  recipro- 
city with  Canada  and  NewfoundLind,  when  driven  to  state 
their  specific  demand,  declared  in  one  breath  for  free  food- 
stuffs that  the  cost  of  living  mio^ht  be  reduced  for  the  labor- 
ing  man  —  for  whom  tender  solicitude  was  expressed  —  and 
in  the  other,  assured  the  farmer  of  New  England  that  no 
injury  to  his  interest  was  intended  thereby. 

In  the  advertisements  now  appearing  in  the  agricultural 
papers,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  American  Riciprocal 
Tariff  League,  the  offspring  of  the  conference,  an  effort  is 
made  to  enlist  the  farmers  in  the  reciprocity  movement, 
because,  as  is  there  stated,  foreign  outlets  must  be  found 
for   the   grains,   live    animals,  and    meats    produced  b}^  the 
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United  States,  or  prices  will  fall  to  an  unprofitable  level. 
Here  are  exhibited  the  diametrically  opposite  purposes  of 
the  leaders  in  this  propaganda.  In  the  East  the  hope  is  held 
out  to  the  laboring  man  that  lower  prices  for  his  food  will  be 
the  result  of  reciprocity  with  Canada.  In  the  West  the 
farmers  are  urged  to  favor  the  same  principle  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  prices  and  preventing  a  surplus  and  glut  in 
the  domestic  market.  In  the  former  section  an  inlet  is 
sought  to  be  provided  for  provisions  at  lower  prices ;  in  the 
latter  an  outlet  is  sought  to  prevent  those  lower  prices 
desired  in  the  East.  An  earl}'  note  of  discord  was  struck 
when  an  eastern  delegate  favored  free  hides  for  the  shoe 
industry  and  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  associations 
calling  the  conference  strenuously  objected  to  the  demand. 
The  convention  avoided  the  rock  of  discord  by  steering  away 
from  specific  schedules.  Only  thus  did  it  escape  antagonisms 
and  out-croppings  of  sectionalism  which  would  have  made 
the  conference  abortive  and  barren  of  any  results  whatever. 
With  such  divergent  and  irreconcilable  ideas  early  manifest, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  particulars  Avere  shunned  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  confined  to  generalities,  so  that  the  agitation  can 
be  continued  by  each  section  demanding  what  is  considered 
its  special  needs  ? 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

After  two  days  of  discussion  the  demands  of  the  partici- 
pants proved  to  be  reduction  of  tariff  duties  rather  than 
the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties ;  a  declaration  in 
the  resolutions  favoring  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff, 
with  the  present  rates  as  the  maximum ;  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  tariff  commission,  and  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent organization  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Reciprocal  Tariff  League. 

The  action  of  the  conference  in  adopting  the  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  and  the  abandonment  of  reciprocity  by  the 
treaty  method  hardly  squares  with  resolutions  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  New  England,  calling  for  "  the  substitution, 
in  our  foreign  relations,  of  the  principle   of  reciprocity  for 
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that  of  exclusion  and  retaliation,"  or  with  the  call  for  the 
conference  which  was  couched  in  similar  phrase.  Reci- 
procity by  treaty  was  abandoned  in  the  house  of  its  supposed 
friends,  and  few  there  be  that  mourn.  Tlie  Kasson  treaties, 
so  recently  held  up  as  models  of  shrewd  negotiation,  which 
their  supporters  declared,  if  ratified,  would  have  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  our  comniei'ce,  have  been  relegated  to 
the  rear,  are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  wisely  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  thought  of. 

THE   DUAL   TARIFF    IS    RETALIATION. 

The  dual  tariff  scheme  was  adopted  (1)  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity-of  securing  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  for  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty,  and  (2)  to  avoid  the  objection, 
acknowledged  to  be  strong,  that  such  treaties  would  be 
unfair  to  our  best  customer.  Great  Britain.  That  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  reciprocity  treaties  and  the  dual 
tariff  —  a  distinction  not  comprehended  by  many  advocates 
from  this  section  —  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Cullom  in  his 
speech  to  the  conference,  when  he  said  :  "  But  if  we  cannot 
secure  the  ratification  of  reciprocity  treaties  there  is  one  other 
method,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  a  maximum  and  a  mini- 
mum tai-iff.  Have  a  minimum  tariff,  applicable  to  all  nations 
which  give  our  products  the  most  favored  nation  treatment, 
and  a  maximum  tariff,  say  25  per  cent  higher,  to  apply  to 
nations  which  discriminate  against  our  products. 

"  The  adoption  of  this  principle  would  not  accomplish  for 
our  foreign  trade  all  that  reciprocity  would  accomplish.  It 
would  not  open  any  very  extensive  new  markets  for  our  prod- 
ucts, but  it  would  prevent  discrimination.  A  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  is  more  in  the  way  of  retaliation  ;  but  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  if  we  cannot  secure  reciprocity  I 
shall  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Congress  providing  a 
maximum  tariff  to  be  applicable  to  every  nation  that  discrimi- 
nates against  our  products.  There  are  two  remedies,  recip- 
rocity or  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  and  as  it  a})pears 
now,  the  latter,  if  either,  is  the  method  that  will  be  adopted." 

In  spite  of  this  plain  warning  —  this  pointing  out  of  the  two 
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methods  —  the  one  dechired  to  be  conciliatoiy,  the  other  in 
the  nature  of  retaliation  ;  in  spite  of  the  declaration  in  the  call 
in  favor  of  reciprocit}'  rather  than  exclusion  ;  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  enlargement  of  the  foreign  market  was  one 
object  of  the  conference  and  the  dual  tariff  was  not  held  up 
b}'^  Senator  Cullom  as  an  instrument  to  open  any  very  exten- 
sive new  markets,  the  conference  discarded  the  one  method 
supposedly  in  harmony  with  their  views  and  adopted  the 
other,  which  is  not  intended  either  to  allay  antagonism  and 
retaliation  or  expected  to  increase  foreign  trade,  the  pro- 
fessed '  objects  of  those  seeking  reciprocal  arrangements. 
What  is  wanted  in  this  countiy  is  not  a  system  causing 
endless  confusion,  entailing  as  many  different  tariff  rates  on 
the  same  article  as  there  are  countries  with  which  treaties 
are  in  force ;  nor  one  yielding  advantages  to  countries  enforc- 
ing high  rates  against  us  while  at  the  same  time  denying  the 
same  concessions  to  our  best  customer,  sim})ly  because  she 
gives  us  free  access  to  her  markets  and  has  notliing  more  to 
yield.  The  last  stage  of  such  legislation  would  be  far  worse 
than  the  first. 

AGREEMENT    WITH    GERMANY   MUST   RE    RV   TREATY. 

The  lessening  of  the  supposed  evil  effects  upon  the  export 
trade  of  this  country  of  the  new  German  tariff'  is  scarcel}'  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  dual  tariff  scheme.  The  only  result 
of  its  application  will  be  retaliation,  for  the  only  way  to  make 
terms  with  Gei-many  is  by  a  reciprocity  treat}-,  inasmuch  as 
she  has  no  dual  schedule,  excei)t  the  one  governing  agi-icul- 
tural  products,  and  the  only  anangement  she  is  able  to  make 
with  each  country  is  by  special  convention.  Thus  it  a[)pears 
to  follow,  if  the  recommendation  of  the  conference  is  adopted, 
that  by  its  action  this  country  is  I'cally  prevented  from  con- 
cluding an}-  arrangement  intended  to  improve  our  commercial 
relations  and  extend  our  commerce  —  if  they  can  be  so  im- 
proved and  extej)ded  by  such  treaties  —  with  the  very  country 
whose  action  iniiuenced,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  the  calling  of 
the  assemblage. 

But  if  these  western  stock  men  and  producers  are  to  feel 
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the  injurious  effect  of  Germany's  action  —  a  result  we  would 
regret  and  deplore  —  it  will  be  because  of  the  application  by 
Germany  of  the  theories  which  they  met  in  conference  to 
forward  and  to  have  incorporated  into  this  country's  policy, 
the  negotiation  of  trade  treaties.  The  complaint  against 
Germany  cannot  be  that  she  has  discriminated  against  us, 
but  that  by  making  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  her  European 
neighbors  our  products,  heretofore  sent  her,  will  not  hereafter 
be  admitted  on  as  favorable  terms  as  those  coming  from 
countries  with  which  treaties  have  been  concluded. 

WHAT   THE    REAL   QUESTION   IS. 

The  real  question  is  :  Can  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
meet  Germany's  desires  and  secure  an  equal  chance  for  our 
foodstuffs  in  her  markets  with  the  other  treaty  countries, 
afford  to  reduce  our  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  so  that 
Germany  can  sell  in  our  markets  increased  amounts  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  goods,  toys,  china,  hosiery,  and  glass  — 
thereby  displacing  similar  products  of  American  manufacture 
and  lessening  the  home  demand  for  the  products  of  American 
farms?  It  is  practically  the  same  question  which  confronts 
the  framer  of  any  reciprocity  treaty.  What  interest  is  to 
make  the  sacrifice  ?  And  to  have  that  answered  by  one  man, 
howsoever  wise  he  may  be,  rather  than  by  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  representatives  of  all  the  people,  is  a  risk  which  few 
men,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  are  willing  to  take. 
And  it  is  that  very  feature,  along  with  the  impossibility  of 
avoiding  discrimination  against  our  best  customer,  Great 
Britain,  which  makes  the  reciprocity  convention  or  treaty  so 
objectionable  to  many  of  our  people. 

No  thoughts  are  entertained  that  out  of  this  agitation  will 
be  granted  free  raw  materials  for  the  wool  manufacturer. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  it  in  the  requests  of  the  eastern 
delegates,  and  certainly  no  indications  are  in  evidence  that 
the  western  contingents  are  struggling  to  make  this  conces- 
sion to  the  industry.  Eastern  delegates  made  no  demand  for 
free  wool  or  even  reduced  duties  on  wool,  but  confined  their 
efforts  to  talking  about  the  needs  of  the  shoe  industry  for 
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free  hides.  Even  concession  concerning  this  duty,  which  the 
cattlemen  were  told  but  added  to  the  revenues  of  the  Beef 
Trust  and  yielded  them  little  or  nothing,  was  opposed  in  the 
conference  by  the  General  Manager  of  the  National  Livestock 
Association,  one  signer  of  the  call  for  the  conference.  It 
was  a  significant  incident  which  serves  to  show  how  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  it  is  to  attempt  to  reconcile  such  divergent 
interests  in  the  effort  to  attain  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  convention.  All  advocates  of  the  prin- 
ciple are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it,  but  when  it  comes  to 
practical  methods  of  carrying  that  principle  into  effect,  every 
one  is  willing  to  sacrifice  any  industries  rather  than  his  own. 
This  is  further  exemplified  by  the  position  of  the  sheep 
papers,  whose  editors  may  be  willing  that  schedules  pertain- 
ing to  other  industries  shall  be  scaled,  but  as  for  the  rates  on 
wool  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  no  wool-grower  is 
willing  to  have  them  touched  or  reduced  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular. All  of  this  points  to  the  fact  that  it  was  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  conference  to  restrict 
their  declaration  to  generalities  and  not  attempt  to  particu- 
larize. If  they  had  done  the  latter  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences would  have  been  disclosed  and  the  conference  would 
have  dissolved  in  the  early  stages  of  its  deliberation. 


PERMANENT   TARIFF   COMlvnSSION   ADVOCATED. 

The  declaration  in  favor  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  be  composed  of  econ- 
omic, industrial,  and  commercial  experts,  to  suggest  schedules 
and  items  to  be  granted  in  the  reciprocal  concessions  advo- 
cated, is  not  a  new  suggestion.  It  was  made  years  ago 
and  many  good  arguments  can  be  made  in  its  favor ;  but 
one  great  difficulty  would  be  to  secure  for  such  important 
work  experts  unbiased  by  preconceived  economic  opinions. 
Experiments  in  the  past,  along  this  line,  have  not  worked 
well,  as  witness  the  marked  changes  made  by  Congress 
in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  commission  of  1882.  The 
House  of   Representatives    has    always   been   jealous  of   its 
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prerogative  to  originate  and  construct  revenue  raising  bills 
and.  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  be  less  so  in  the 
future. 

If,  however,  by  such  means  it  would  be  possible  to  amend 
inequalities  and  crudities,  and  modify  rates  outgrown ;  if 
thereby  stable  conditions  could  be  secured  and  the  threat  of 
tariff  revision  - — ^so  harmful  to  business  —  could  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  it  is  believed  such  an  innovation  would  be 
joyfully  accepted  by  those  whose  interests  have  been  and  are 
so  materially  bound  up  in  the  tariff  and  affected  by  its 
alteration. 

A  permanent  organization  has  been  formed  and  an  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  reach  individual  farmers,  to  interest  them  in 
"Reciprocity,"  and  through  them  to  apply  pressure  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  This  is  the  plan  which  proved 
so  effective  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  oleomarga- 
rine law.  Whether  there  is  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  or  the  means  adopted  to  carry  it  out 
remains  to  be  proved. 

PROPOSED   MAXIMUM   AND   MINIMUM   LEGISLATION. 

Already  two  bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  Congress 
relating  to  the  question  ^ — ^  one  in  the  Senate,^  and  the  other 
in  the    House. ^     The  former  grants  a  reduction  in  existing 

1  That  when  any  countiy  discriminates  against  any  article  or  articles  the  growth  or 
product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  States  by  levying  upon  such  article  or 
articles  duties,  imposts,  excises,  or  taxes  in  excess  of  those  levied  upon  similar  articles 
imported  from  other  countries,  or  further  in  any  way  fails  to  admit  the  products  of  the 
United  States  on  terms  as  favorable  as  those  accorded  to  any  other  nation,  then  there 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  all  articles  the  growth  or  product  of  the  soil  or  in- 
dustry of  the  country  so  discriminating  agaiust  the  products  of  the  United  States 
duties  per  centum  in  excess  of  those  now  established  by  law. 

Sect.  2.  That  when  any  country  admits  any  article  or  articles  the  growth  or 
product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  States  on  an  exact  equality  with  similar 
articles  the  products  of  other  countries  and  on  the  terms  and  at  the  rates  of  duty  ac- 
corded to  the  most  favored  nation,  then  all  articles  the  growth  or  product  of  the  soil 
or  industry  of  such  country  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  at  rates  of  duty 
per  centum  less  than  those  now  established  by  law. 

2  "That  when  any  country  discriminates  against  any  article  or  articles  the  growth 
or  product  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  States  by  levying  upon  such  article  or 
articles  duties,  imposts,  excises,  or  taxes  in  excess  of  those  levied  upon  similar  articles 
imported  from  any  other  country,  or  further  in  any  way  fails  to  admit  the  products  of 
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rates  to  countries  yielding  to  our  products  their  rainimura 
rates ;  to  those  discriminating  against  our  products  an 
increase  in  the  rates  now  existing  is  provided  for,  and  against 
countries  having  but  one  tariff  rate  the  present  rates  are 
presumably  to  be  applied.  While  naming  no  percentage  of 
reduction,  the  bill  exposes  all  the  articles  embraced  in  the 
tariff  schedules  to  a  horizontal  reduction.  This,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  might  result  in  little  or  no  harm  to  some  industries 
and  in  destructive  competition  to  others,  and  would  be  irra- 
tional, unscientific,  and  as  objectionable  as  the  Morrison 
horizontal  reduction  bill  defeated  in  188i.  In  addition,  the 
bill  as  drawn  seems  to  provide  that  when  any  country  admits 
any  article  from  the  United  States  on  an  equality  with  simi- 
lar articles  from  other  countries,  then  all  articles  from  such 
country  shall  be  given  the  reduced  rates  by  this  country  — 
an  arrangement  that  cannot  be  intended  and  which  no  man 
can  justify.  Such  a  law  would  enable  countries  still  main- 
taining high  tariffs  against  our  products  to  secure  by  some 
concession  entrance  to  our  markets  at  lower  rates  than  Great 
Britain,  a  discrimination  which  that  country  would  soon 
resent  and  which  our  sense  of  justice  would  not  tolerate. 

The  latter  bill  maintains  the  present  rates  as  the  minimum 
and  provides  for  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  on  the  products 
of  countries  discriminating  against  those  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  "  fails  to  admit  the  products  of  the  United 
States  on  terms  as  favorable  as  those  accorded  to  an}-  other 
nation."  This,  of  course,  does  not  meet  the  approval  of 
those  who  desire  reductions  in  duties,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  Germany  would  be  influenced  by  its  passage  to 
grant  to  us  as  favorable  treatment  as  to  the  treaty  countries. 
By  the  enactment  of  her  new  tariff  she  has  shown  no  dis- 
crimination against  the  products  of  the  United  States ;  she 
will  have  in  force  March  1,  1906,  one  law  applicable  alike  to 

the  United  States  on  terms  as  favorable  as  those  accorded  to  any  other  nation,  then 
there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  all  articles  the  growth  or  product  of  the  soil 
or  industry  of  the  country  so  discriminating  against  the  products  of  the  United  States 
duties  25  per  centum  in  excess  of  those  now  established  by  law ;  and  on  all  such 
articles  which  by  law  are  on  the  free  list  duties  at  the  rate  of  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem  shall  be  levied  and  collected." 
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all  countiies ;  she  has  increased  her  duties  in  response  to 
demands  from  her  producers,  and  the  only  countries  which 
will  enjoy  modifications  of  her  rates  are  those  with  which 
reciprocity  treaties  have  been  concluded.  With  these 
favored  countries  the  United  States  cannot  expect  to  stand, 
in  view  of  our  long  established  position,  approved  by  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  the  most 
favored  nation  clause  does  not  entitle  countries  other  than 
the  signator}^  powers  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  such  treaties. 
By  enforcing  the  proposed  law  against  countries  not  admit- 
ting our  products  "  on  terms  as  favorable  as  those  accorded 
to  any  other  nation,"  we  would  abandon  our  position  respect- 
ing the  consideration  given  in  reciprocity  treaties  and  we 
would  be  attempting  to  nullify  the  effect  of  all  reciprocity 
treaties  made  by  all  countries,  so  far  as  our  relations  with 
them  are  concerned. 

If  the  dual  tariff  is  to  be  adopted,  then  it  must  be  by  this 
method,  or  by  the  way  provided  by  the  Senate  bill,  or  by  a 
general  revision  of  the  whole  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  high  and  low  duties  in  each  schedule ;  and  a 
general  revision  is  not  asked  even  by  those  demanding 
modifications. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  is  it 
not  much  more  dignified  for  a  great  nation  like  the  United 
States  to  pursue  its  own  policy  and  not  permit  itself  to  be 
driven  therefrom  by  the  internal  economic  contests  of  any 
nation,  especially  before  we  know  whether  or  not  the  results 
flowing  from  the  action  now  feared  will  terminate  in  injury 
to  our  producers?  Can  we  not  and  should  we  not  take  a 
profitable  leaf  from  the  experience  of  the  Welsh  makers  of 
tin  plate,  whose  industry,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
dealt  a  most  disastrous,  if  not  fatal,  blow  by  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  tariff,  yielded  an  output  in  1905  approxi- 
mating 625,000  tons,  practically  the  heaviest  in  its  history,  a 
result  achieved  notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  same  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  to  immense  proportions,  with  an 
output  the  past  year  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Welsh 
mills?  J.  B.  McP. 
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THE   FORTY-FIRST   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  tlie  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  on 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1906.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Mr.  William  Whitman.  Among  the 
members  present  were  Messrs.  Amasa  Clarke,  J.  F.  Maynard, 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Channing  Smith,  Frederic  S.  Clark, 
Benjamin  Phipps,  J.  R.   MacCoU,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  Louis 

B,  Goodall,  Abiel  J.  Abbot,  Charles  A.  Stott,  J.  N.  Carpen- 
der,  J.  W.  Levering,  John  P.  Wood,  Charles  H.  Harding,  A. 
Park  Hammond,  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Walter  Erben,  William 

C.  Greene,  Charles  B.  Rockwell,  C.  W.  Leonard,  H.  F.  Wil- 
son, George  M.  Bassett,  William  Bloodgood,  and  others. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
was  omitted,  the  same  having  been  published  in  the  Bulletin, 
and  no  corrections  having  been  suggested. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Phipps,  was 
read  and  accepted.  The  showing  made  was  received  with 
marked  approval.     It  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  secretary  read  his  annual  report,  which  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding  it  was  resolved  that 
that  part  of  the  secretary's  report  in  which  reciprocity  and 
the  new  German  tariff  were  discussed  be  printed  as  a  pam- 
phlet, with  the  endorsement  of  the  Association  and  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  each  United  States  senator  and  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stott  it  was  voted  that  the 
portion  relating  to  customs  decisions  be  referred  to  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding,  in  offering  the  annexed  preambles 
and  resolutions,  referred  to  the  recent  report  issued  by 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  in  which  changes 
in  the  customs  administrative   laws  were  recommended,  as 
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one  of  the  most  deceitful  pamphlets  ever  presented  to  the 
public.     The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City  has 
recently  issued  and  transmitted  to  the  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  report  of  a  committee  on  revenue 
laws  and  customs  service  ;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  said  report  is  printed  a  list  of  a  "  general 
committee  on  revision  of  the  customs  laws,  1900,"  in  which  list 
appears  the  name  of  the  former  secretary  of  this  Association  and 
also  the  name  of  one  of  its  executive  committee  ;  and 

Whereas,  These  gentlemen  never  acted  with  either  of  the  said 
committees,  have  never  been  consulted  concerning  the  report, 
knew  nothing  of  its  contents  until  printed,  and  do  not  approve 
of  many  of  the  proposals  therein  contained ;  and 

Whereas,  The  reader  of  said  report,  prepared  by  a  sub-commit- 
tee, is  led  to  believe  that  the  recommendations  and  amendments 
proposed  therein  have  been  submitted  to  and  received  the  approval 
of  the  general  committee  ;  and 

Whereas,  From  the  appearance  in  the  list  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  names  of  the  former  secretary  of  the  Association 
and  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  this  Association  favored  the  said  report ;  and 

Whereas,  Among  the  many  changes  in  the  customs  administra- 
tive act,  suggested  by  this  report,  are  several  whose  purpose  is  to 
enable  the  foreign  exporter  to  declare  in  the  invoice  the  market 
value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  "  for  exportation  at  the  time  of 
exportation  to  the  United  States,"  and  the  consignor  to  declare 
the  price  named  to  be  that  which  the  manufacturer  or  owner 
making  the  declaration  expects  to  obtain,  and  is  willing  to  receive 
for  the  merchandise  from  the  consignee  thereof;  and 

Whei'eas,  It  is  our  belief,  if  such  alteration  in  the  customs 
administrative  law  should  be  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  accepted  by  the  Congress,  that  a  wide  door  for 
gross  undervaluations  would  be  opened,  for  there  is  no  value  for 
foreign  exportation  ;  that  the  Government  would  lose  its  just 
revenue ;  that  the  honest  importer  would  be  driven  from  busi- 
ness, and  the  domestic  manufacturers  would  be  subjected  to 
unfair  competition  ;  and 

Whereas,  Calling  to  mind  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  two  decades  and  more  ago  under  the  old  laws,  and  the  much 
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better  condition  since  1890,  especially  since  1897,  and  believing 
such  changes  as  proposed  would  bring  a  return  of  former  and 
worse  conditions,  thereby  niillifying  the  results  of  a  twenty-year 
struggle  for  better  things  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  at  their  annual  meeting,. held  February  7, 
1906,  declare  themselves  as  unalterably  opposed  to  the  changes 
in  the  customs  laws  indicated  in  the  preambles  hereto,  and  they 
urge  all  bodies  having  similar  aims  to  present  a  united  opposition 
to  changes  which  threaten  loss  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
dire  consequences  to  domestic  industries,  and  which,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  make  of  this  country  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
surplus  production  of  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Association,  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  John  N.  Carpender,  whose  name  appears  as  one  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  Committee,  declared  that  he  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  been  called  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  committee,  that  he  never  had  been  consulted  concern- 
ing the  report  or  apprised  of  its  contents,  and  that  he  was 
emphatically  and  decidedly  opposed  to  the  changes  therein 
recommended.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  of  similar  import 
from  the  Hon.  S.  N,  D.  North,  whose  name  also  appears  as 
one  of  the  general  committee. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  the  following 
resolutions  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers reaffirms  its  pronounced  opposition  to  the  negotiation 
and  ratification  of  reciprocity  treaties  by  which  diplomacy  is  sub- 
stituted for  legislation,  a  position  long  since  taken  by  this  organ- 
ization and  one  strengthened  and  justified  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  tariff  revision  when  it  shall  be 
required  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 
We  believe  that  the  economic  policy  of  this  country  should  be 
governed  by  the  interests  of  its  productive  industries,  which  give 
to  the  country  its  wealth,  to  its  labor  remunerative  wages,  and  to 
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its  people  the  comforts  of  life.  Commercial  and  general  pros- 
perity must  inevitably  accompany  prosperous  agriculture,  mining, 
and  manufactures.  The  unexampled  prosperous  conditions  in 
these  three  great  productive  industries  and  in  commerce  now 
existing  in  the  United  States  render  immediate  tariff  revision 
undesirable. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  for  Mr.  Amasa  Clarke,  who 
was  temporarilj''  absent  from  the  room,  reported  for  the  com- 
mittee on  nominations  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Upon  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  names  as  presented,  which  he  did,  and  the  following 
were  declared  by  the  president  as  duly  elected  : 

President. 
William  Whitman Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Charles  H.  Harding Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  M.  Wood Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  S.  Clark North  Billerica,  Mass. 

Treasurer. 
Benjamin  Phipps Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary. 
John  Bruce  McPherson Boston,  Mass. 

Executive  Committee. 

John  N.  Carpender New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

James  Dobson Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  Metcalf Holyoke,  Mass. 

Abiel  J.  Abbot Graniteville,  Mass. 

John  P.  Wood Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  C.  Greene Peace  Dale,  R.I. 

Charles  A.  Stott Lowell,  Mass. 

Thomas  Oakes Bloomfield,  N.J. 

William  Bloodgood New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Hopewell Boston,  Mass. 

George  E.  Kunhardt Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.  Park  Hammond Rockville,  Conn. 
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J.  R.  MacColl Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Francis  T.  Maxwell Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  F.  Maynaru Utica,  N.Y. 

Stanuing  Committees. 
Finance. 

Amasa  Clarke Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

Paul  R.  Holden West  Concord,  N. II. 

Frederick  C.  Fletcher Providence,  R.I. 

C.  W.  Leonard Boston,  Mass. 

Statistics. 

H.  G.  B.  Fisher North  Adams,  JNIass. 

A.  Albert  Sack Providence,  R.I. 

H.  A.  Francis Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Wm.  M.  Chase    . Leominster,  Mass. 

N.  F.  Greeley Boston,  Mass. 

Raw  Material. 

A.  J.  Root Cohoes,  NY. 

Gordon  Dobson Pitlstield,  Me. 

Wm.  R.  Cordingley Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  B.  Rockwell Bristol,  R.I. 

Geo.  W.  Benedict Boston,  Mass. 

Machinery . 

Chas.  H.  Hdtchins Worcester,  Mass. 

B.  F.  Mellor Plymouth,  Mass. 

F.  P.  Shaw Lowell,  Mass. 

George  G.  Davis North  Andover,  Mass. 

George  M.  Bassett Worcester,  IMass. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

RECEPTION    AND   DINNER. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  followed  by  a 
reception,  and  a  dinner  in  the  large  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Somerset.  Those  in  tlie  receiving  party  were  President 
Whitman,  iNIiss  Gertrude  Beeks,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Leslie 
W.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  of  New 
York.     The    presentations   were    made  by  a  reception  com- 
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mittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Amasa  Clarke, 
William  C.  Greene,  Charles  B.  Rockwell,  and  Franklin  W. 
Hobbs. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  present.     Those  seated 
at  the  speakers'  table  were  : 

Louis  B.  Goodall,  Goodall  Worsted  Co.,  Sanford,  Me. 

John  P.  Wood,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Abiel  J.  Abbot,  Abbot  Worsted  Co.,  Graniteville,  Mass. 

John  N.  Carpendev,  Norfolk  and  New  Brunswick  Hosiery  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  Talbot  Mills,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Hutchins,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wm.  Bloodgood,  American  Felt  Co.,  New  York. 

J.  R.  MacCoU,  Lorraine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Hockanum  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Miss  Gertrude  Beeks,  Secretary  Welfare  Department,  Civic  Federa- 
tion, New  York. 

Wm.  Whitman,  President,  and  President  Arlington  Mills,  Boston. 

Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 

H.  F.  J.  Porter,  M.E.,  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Harding,  Erben-Harding  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Albert  Clarke,  Secretary  Home  Market  Club,  Boston. 

A.  Hun  Berry,  Boston. 

Wm.  C.  Greene,  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Peace  Dale,  R.I. 

Chas.  A.  Stott,  Belvidere  Woolen  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

J.  F.  Maynard,  (Jlobe  Woolen  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Galen  C.  Moses,  Worumbo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bath,  Me. 

Frank  Hopewell,  Sanford  Mills,  Boston. 

Those  at  the  other  tables  were  : 

Samuel  G.  Adams,  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston. 
John  Allen,  Assabet  Mills,  Maynard,  Mass. 
T.  W.  Andrews,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
J.  D.  Armitage,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Louis  Baer,  Eisemann  Bros.,  Boston. 
James  R.  Bailey,  Jr.,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 
Eben  L.  Baker,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 
H.  O.  Barnes,  "  Textile  Manufacturers  Record,"  New  York. 
Charles  T.  Barry,  Arlington  Mills,  Boston. 
j^r<j.  B.  Bartlett,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Wm.  J.  Battison,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston. 
George  M.  Bassett,  Johnson  &  Bassett,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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C.  F.  Bankart,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

George  W.  Benedict,  Benedict  &  Livingstone,  Boston. 

Everett  M.  Berry,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 

John  H.  Binns,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

William  Bloodgood,  American  Felt  Co.,  Xew  Yoi'k. 

Clarence  J.  Bodfish,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

Charles  E.  Bond,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  S.  Bottomley,  New  England  Co.,  liockville.  Conn. 

Charles  A.  Boyce,  Boyce  &  Paige,  Boston. 

C.  M.  Boyd,  Jeremiah  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston, 

H.  P.  Bradford,  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston. 

Ernest  Braithwaite,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Jacob  F.  Bi'own,  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston. 

John  C.  Burke,  Shaw  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
-A.  S.  Byers,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Providence,  11. L 

E.  B.  Carleton,  E.  B.  Carleton  &  Co.,  Boston. 
:F.  H.  Catpenter,  Weybosset  Mills,  Providence,  R.I. 

Duncan  D.  Chaplin,  Hockanum  Association,  New  York. 

William  A.  Clark,  Ray  Fabric  Mill.'^,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Richard  B.  Clark,  R.  B.  Clark  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

Amasa  Clarke,  AVlnthrop  Mills  Co.,  Boston. 

L.  M.  Coates,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

Edmund  Corcoran,  Fitchburg  &  Beoli  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Corne,  Atlas  Linen  Co.,  Meredith,  N.H. 

Chai-les  F.  Cross,  Chas    ¥.  Cross  &  Co.,  Boston. 

E.  M.  Cross,  American  Woolen  Co  ,  Boston. 

W.  A.  Currier,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

G   K.  Cutler,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston.  • 

A.  O.  Davidson,  ^tna  Mills,  Watertown,  Mass. 

George  Otis  Draper,  Draper  Co.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Carl  H.  Dresher,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 
:Ervin  S.  Dunn,  Dunn  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.I 

Andrew  H.  Dwelly,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

W.  H.  Dwelly,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

A.  H.  Eddy,  Saranac  Mills,  Blackstone,  Mass. 

Frank  Edwards,  Barre  Wool  Combing  Co.,  South  Barre,  Mass. 

A.  C.  Emery,  Goodhue,  Studley  &  Emery,  Boston. 

George  G.  Emery,  Sanford  Mills,  Sanford,  Me. 

Walter  Erben,  Erben-Harding  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

M.  E.  Evans,  "Textile  Manufacturers  Journal,"  New  York. 

C.  H.  Fairbanks,  Eisemann  Bros.,  Boston. 

L.  H.  Fitch,  Moore  Spinning  Co.,  Boston. 

E.  G.  Garcia,  E.  G.  Garcia  &  Co.,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

William  G.  Gerry,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Arthur  Gill,  Dewey,  Gould  &  Co  ,  Boston. 
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E.  A.  Gordon,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

H.  F.  Gould,  Lombard  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
C.  B.  Gregory,  Forstmann  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 
William  E.  Hall,  Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Nelson  A.  Hallett,  Jr.,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

F.  W.  Hallowell,  Hallowell,  Donald  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A.  Park  Hammond,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Geo.  B.  Hammond,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Charles  L.  Harding,  Harding,  Whitman  &Co.,  Boston. 

Louis  B.  Harding,  Boston. 

George  W.  Harris,  National  and  Providence  Worsted  Mills,  Providence, 
R.I. 

William  D.  Hartshorne,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

John  H.  Harwood,  Geo.  S.  Harwood  &  Son,  Boston. 

Sydney  Harwood,  Geo.  S.  Harwood  &  Son,  Boston. 

W.  M.  Hastings,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

H.  E.  Hay  den,  Boston. 

Fred  A.  Hill,  Norwalk  Mills  Co.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
rJno.  R.  Hinchliffe,  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Peace  Dale,  R.I. 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Arlington  Mills,  Boston. 

Prentiss  Howard,  Chase  Mills,  Webster,  Mass. 
'C.  T.  Hoye,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 
f  Francis  Iloye,  Nasonville  Woolen  Co.,  Nasonville,  R.I. 

O.  L.  Humphrey,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

E.  E.  Hussey,  Sanford  Mills,  Boston. 

Edwin  J.  Hylan,  Musketaquid  ]\Iills,  Lowell. 

Samuel  Hyslop,  Saxony  Worsted  ^lills,  Newton,  Mass. 

R.  O.  Ingram,  Shaw  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

H.  C.  Jealous,  Yarn  Department,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  G   Johnson,  Norfolk  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

E.  S.  Johnson,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston 

L.  A.  Johnson,  Luce  &  Manning,  Boston 

W.  E.  Jones,  Hallowell,  Donald  &  Co.,  Boston. 

H.  E.  Kaley,  Morse-Kaley  Worsted  Mills,  Milford,  N.H. 

Henry  E.  Kirk,  Beaver  Brook  Mill,  Collinsville,  Mass. 

W.  T.  King,  Wood  Worsted  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Kittredge,  "  Textile  American.'"  Boston. 

J.  D.  Knight,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

L.  J.  Knowles,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  Koshland,  J.  Koshland  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Walter  M.  Lamont,  Wood  Worsted  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

William  M.  Lasbury,  Beoli  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

E.  F.  Leland,  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston. 

Charles  W.  Leonard,  Oneko  Mills,  Boston. 
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J.  W.  Levering,  Erben-Harding  Co.,  Philadeliihia. 
H.  Liebmann,  Hecht,  Liebmann  &Co.,  Boston. 
James  Lister,  Centredale  Worsted  Mills,  Centredale,  R.T. 
Wm.  D.  Livermore,  Chemist,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Thomas  S.  Lockwood,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Lord,  "  Textile  World  Record,"  Boston. 
William  Luce,  Luce  &  Manning,  Boston. 
William  Maxwell,  Springville  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
J.  S.  Mercer,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
;  J.  H.  Merrill,  Namquit  Worsted  Mills,  Bristol,  R.L 
W.  H.  Mertz,  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston. 

John  Bruce  McPherson,  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, Boston. 
Oliver  Moses,  Worurabo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  Hope  Worsted  Mills,  Louisville,  Ky. 
A.  W.  Noone,  J   Noone's  Sons'  Co.,  Peterboro,  N.H. 
Wm.  R.  Noone,  W.  R.  Noone  <ic  Co.,  Boston. 
Wm.  W.  Ollendortr,  Waste  Department,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

E.  D.  Paige,  Wool  Department,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 
Sidney  B.  Paine,  General  Electric  Co.,  Boston. 

J.  Earle  Parker,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  C.  Parsons,  Parsons  Bros.,  Boston. 

H.  J.  Potter,  Purchasing  Agent,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  Eaton  Pierce,  Arlington  Mills,  Boston. 

F.  H.  Putnam,  Hecht,  Liebmann  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A.  F.  Raymond,  "  Fiber  and  Fabric,"  Boston. 

J.  C.  Ramsay,  Jr.,  Electrician,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Charles  A.  R.  Ray,  Noi-folk  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

William  F.  Ray,  Ray  Fabric  Mills,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Seth  ^L  Richards,  Dexter  Richards'  Sons'  Co.,  Newport,  N.H. 

Wm.  H.  Richardson,  Thomas  H.  Ball,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Rindge,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Charles  B.  Rockwell,  Cranston  Worsted  Mills,  Bristol,  R.I. 

Bradley  M.  Rockwood,  Norfolk  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

George  S.  Rogers,  Carter  &  Rogers,  Lebanon,  N.H. 

C.  A.  Root,  Uxbridge  Worsted  Co.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Alfred  Sagar,  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Sawyer,  Sawyer  Mills,  Dover,  N.H. 

Geo.  Schofield,  Moosup  Mills,  Moosup,  Conn. 

W.  A.  Shattuck,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

Frederick  P.  Shaw,  Shaw  ^Machine  Co  ,  Lowell,  Mass. 

B.  A.  Sherman,  Shaw  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Sherman,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

S.  E.  Shuman,  A.  Shuman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

H.  Carleton  Slack,  W.  H.  H.  Slack  &  Bro.,  Springfield,  Vt. 
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B.  r.  Smith,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 
Channing  Smitla,  Chapel  Mills  Manufactming  Co.,  Cherry  Valley,  Mass. 

jBorge  W.  Smith,  American  AVoolen  Co  ,  Providence,  R.I. 

C.  E.  Spaulding,  Shaw  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
R.  L.  Stevens,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Ferdinand  Straus,  Leopold  Morse  &  Co.,  Boston 

R.  L.  Studley,  Goodhue,  Studley  &  Emery,  Boston. 

O.  L.  Suenderhauf,  Bay  State  Mill,  Lowell,  Mass. 

William  H.  Sweatt,  City  Mills,  City  Mills,  Mass. 

David  A.  Sykes,  Springville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

James  A.  Syme,  Ray's  Mills,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Joseph  F.  Talbot,  Talbot  Mills,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

William  H.  Taylor,  Roxbury  Carpet  Co.,  Boston. 

F.  G.  Thomas,  Fitchburg  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
William  H.  Tobey,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston. 
E.  H.  Tryon,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

M.  M.  Upson,  Hockanum  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Arthur  D.  Veasey,  Groveland  Mills,  South  Groveland,  Mass. 

G.  H.  Waterman,  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston. 
W.  W.  Weeden,  Manton  Mills,  Manton,  R.L 

Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Boston.  '_ 

Thomas  J.  West,  Norwalk  Mills,  Winnipauk,  Conn. 

C.  A.  Whitknact,  Shaw  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Wm.  S.  Whitney,  Supervising  Engineer,  A.  W.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

P.  C.  Wiggin,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

A.  M.  Williams,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

G.  B.  Williams,  Jeremiah  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston. 

H.  F.  Wilson,  Ballard  Vale  Mills  Co.,  Ballard  Vale,  Mass. 

Joseph  Wing,  Dewey,  Gould  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Otis  P.  Wood,  Puritan  Mills,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

William  M.  Wood,  President,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 

After  the  dinner  was  served  President  Whitman  rapped 
for  order  and  delivered  the  following  address  : 

ADDRESS    OF   PRESIDENT   WHITMAN, 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  extend,  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  at  this,  its  forty-first  annual 
banquet,  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  guests  who  honor  the 
Association  by  their  presence,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  to 
favor  us  with  addresses. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  of  this 
organization  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  and 
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its  kindred  industries  on  the  prosperous  year  that  has  just  closed. 
It  has  not  always  been  the  case  when  we  have  met  together  on 
occasions  of  this  kind  that  such  congratulations  were  in  order, 
but  I  think  the  year  1905  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  years  that  we  have  had  in  the  wool  manufacture  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years,  or  since  the  close  of  our  great  Civil  War  ; 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  manufacturers  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
new  year  present  conditions  warrant  us  in  expecting  that  this 
prosperity  is  to  continue. 

(;ro\vth  of  wool  manufacture  ix  twknty  years. 

In  my  remarks  to  you  one  year  ago  I  stated  that  there  was  a 
mistaken  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  there  had  not  been 
so  great  an  advance  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  this  country  as 
in  other  textile  industries,  while,  in  fact,  the  wool  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  supplied  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wool 
manufactures  consumed  in  this  country  than  either  the  cotton 
or  silk  manufacturers  supplied  of  the  total  consumption  of  their 
products.  The  statistics  of  the  imports  for  consumption  of  the 
manufactures  of  wool,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905, 
have  recently  been  published  and,  by  comparing  the  imports  of 
the  fiscal  year  1886  with  those  of  1905,  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  immense  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  wool 
manufacture  during  these  last  two  decades.  The  figures  are 
interesting  and  encouraging.  The  foreign  value  of  our  total 
imports  of  wool  manufactures  in  1905  was  only  $18,021,041.68, 
while  the  foreign  value  of  our  total  importations  for  1886  was 
the  large  sum  of  $40,536,509.38,  showing  a  decline  in  the  twenty 
years  of  about  56  per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  about  47  per  cent ;  in  other 
words,  our  present  population  is  estimated  at  about  84,000,000 
against  57,000,000  in  1886.  Thus  the  wool  manufacturers  have 
increased  their  products  to  an  extent  that  enables  them  not  only 
to  provide  for  the  increased  population  of  about  47  per  cent  or 
27,000,000  of  people,  but  in  addition  to  this  has  enabled  them  to 
displace  foreign  importations  to  the  extent  of  about  56  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  have  practically  the  control  of  their  home  market.  They 
themselves  supply  the  84,000,000  of  people  with  inappreciable 
com})etition  from  outsiders  ;  and,  in  this  connection,  permit  me  to 
say  that  it  is  the  only  really  valuable  market  accessible  to  the 
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wool  manufacturer  of  the  United  States  to-day  ;  for,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  those  countries  in  the  world  which  are 
the  chief  consumers  of  woolen  clothing  also  rank  among  the 
chief  manufacturers  of  wool,  Consfequently,  there  is  no  non- 
manufacturing  country  for  our  domestic  manufacturers  to  depend 
upon  as  a  market  for  woolen  goods,  even  under  the  most  ideally 
favorable  conditions  of  manufacture.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  only  market,  speaking  from  a  practical  standpoint,  for  the 
American  wool  manufacturer  is  his  home  market,  and  this,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  he  controls,  and  this  control  is  relatively 
greater  in  cloths  and  men's  wearing  apparel  than  in  other 
branches  of  the  industry. 

THE    NEED    FOR    THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

It  was  my  privilege,  Avhen  we  met  before,  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  work  of  our  organization  during  the  preceding  forty  years  of 
its  existence,  a  work  which  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  has 
been  most  beneficial  to  the  wool  industry.  The  need  of  such  an 
organization  as  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  greater  than  ever.  The  foreign  importers  and 
merchants,  seeing  tlieir  trade  with  the  United  States  diminishing, 
are  naturally  exerting,  and  are  going  to  exert,  their  best  efforts 
to  retain  all  the  business  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  retain. 
They  are  on  the  defensive,  and  their  efforts  in  this  struggle  for 
trade  existence  in  this  market  are  not  alone  along  legitimate 
lines,  but  not  infrequently  along  lines  that  are  questionable. 
They  are  attempting  to  negative  the  intent  of  our  customs  laws 
by  technical  evasions.  Such  attempts  have  recently  been  made, 
and  the  cases  for  final  decisions  on  merits  have  been  referred  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  highest  and  final  tribunal. 

COMMERCIAL    ORGANIZATIONS    IN    ANTAGONISM. 

Commercial  organizations  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
have  ever  been  inimical  to  our  productive  industries.  This  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  understand,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
truth  that  it  has  been  the  productive  industries  that  have  given 
to  the  country  its  wealth,  to  its  labor  remunerative  wages,  and  to 
its  people  the  comforts  of  life,  and  that  commercial  and  general 
prosperity  inevitably  accompany  prosperous  agriculture,  mining, 
and  manufactures.  It  seems  as  if  the  true  interests  of  commer- 
cial  organizations   lie   in   harmonious  and  friendly  cooperation 
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with  industrial  organizations,  rather  than   in  unfriendlj^,  if  not 
hostile,  opposition. 

One  of  the  most  hostile  movements  of  such  an  organization  is 
that  covered  by  the  reciprocity  movement  of  1905,  which,  at  a 
conference  held  in  Chicago,  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent organization  under  the  name  of  the  "American  Eecipro- 
cal  Tariff  League,"  which  seeks  to  secure  by  legislation  the 
supposed  benefits  it  was  unable  to  secure  by  treaties,  and  to  do 
this  through  the  adoption  of  a  maximum-minimum  tariff,  the 
present  tariff  to  be  the  basis  of  the  maximum  and  reductions  to 
be  made  with  all  nations  not  discriminating  against  American 
products.  This  movement  was  largely  fostered  by  the  fears  of 
western  exporters  of  beef  and  agricultural  products  regarding  the 
new  German  tariff  law  which  is  soon  to  go  into  operation.  This 
subject  has  been  fully  and  ably  treated  by  the  secretary  of  our 
Association,  and  I  fully  endorse  his  conclusion  that  these  fears 
are  for  the  most  part  groundless,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
producers  of  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
new  German  tariff.     In  his  language  : 

"Is  it  not  much  more  dignified  for  a  great  nation  like  the 
United  States  to  pursue  its  own  policy  and  not  permit  itself  to  be 
driven  therefrom  by  the  internal  economic  contests  of  any  nation, 
especially  before  we  know  whether  or  not  the  results  flowing 
from  the  action  now  feared  will  terminate  in  injury  to  our  pro- 
ducers ?  Can  we  not  and  should  we  not  take  a  profitable  leaf 
from  the  experience  of  the  Welsh  makers  of  tin  plate,  whose  in- 
dustry, supposed  by  some  to  have  been  dealt  a  most  disastrous, 
if  not  fatal,  blow  by  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  yielded 
an  output  in  1905  approximating  625,000  tons,  practically  the 
heaviest  in  its  history,  a  result  achieved  notwithstanding  the 
growth  of  the  same  industry  in  the  United  States  to  immense 
proportions,  with  an  output  the  past  year  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Welsh  mills  ?  " 

CHANGES    IN    CUSTOMS    LAWS    WILL    BE    OPPOSED. 

Another  dangerous  movement  with  which  you  may  be  familiar 
is  that  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  in  a  report 
dated  January  27, 1906,  and  made  by  its  "  Committee  on  Revenue 
Laws  and  Customs  Service,"  addressed  to  the  Hon,  Leslie  M. 
Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  advocating  changes  in  the  cus- 
toms iidministrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  July  24,  1897,  and  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Simplify  the  Laws  in 

VOL.  XXXVI.,    NO.  I.  3 
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Relation  to  the  Collection  of  the  Eevenues."  These  proposed 
changes  are  inimical  to  our  industry,  and  will  be  strongly  op- 
posed by  our  organization. 

At  our  last  banquet  I  stated  that,  "  We  may  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  the  present  wool  and  woolen  tariff  will  remain  the  law 
of  the  land  for  some  years  to  come."  The  course  of  events 
during  the  last  twelve  months  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  pre- 
diction was  well  founded,  and  despite  various  movements  in  favor 
of  tariff  revision  I  do  not  look  for  such  in  the  near  future. 

The  work  of  our  Association  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
wool  manufactures  and  kindred  industries  against  the  action  of 
organizations  that  are  inimical  to  them.  In  this  it  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  past ;  we  hope  to  continue  this  success 
in  the  future. 

I  not  only  hope,  but  believe,  fellow  manufacturers,  that  the 
year  1906  will  prove  to  be  a  prosperous  one  to  every  branch  of 
our  industry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Whitman  in  intro- 
ducing the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  said : 

A  week  ago  to-night  I  attended  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Ohio  Societ}^  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  do  not  know  that 
Ohio  men  are  any  prouder  of  their  State  than  Massachusetts 
men  or  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont  men  are  of  theirs,  but  the 
tone  of  the  meeting  would  lead  a  stranger  to  believe  that  all 
that  was  great  and  good  in  the  United  States  had  its  origin 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  But  it  is  pretty  hard  for  any  one  State 
to  claim  preeminence  over  another;  I  apprehend  that  Ohio  is 
possibly  indebted  to  Massachusetts  for  what  she  has  con- 
tributed to  it,  as  are  a  good  many  of  our  sister  States. 

The  gentleman  who  is  now  to  address  j^ou  has  been  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  but  he  is  not  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  went  from  jNIassachusetts, 
though  I  find  he  was  born  in  Vermont.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  Vermont  gentlemen  sitting  at  these  tables.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School  was  the   first  school  of  its  kind  established  in   this 
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country,  and  that  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  to  you  the  Principal  of  that  institution,  Mr. 
Leslie  W.  Miller.     (Applause.) 

SPEECH    OF   MR.  LESLIE  W.  MILLER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Association,  Fellow 
Guests  :  As  I  sat  here  listening  to  that  instructive  address  which 
we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  I  could  only  think  of 
the  remark  of  a  little  Japanese  —  one  of  those  brilliant  men  who 
have  sought  our  shores  for  instruction  and  that  larger  outlook 
which  American  iufluences  bring  —  wlien  he  met  in  Japan  one  of 
his  fellow  students  from  Harvard.  The  American  asked  him 
how  he  felt  in  the  old  country,  how  the  little  life  that  he  was 
leading  there  seemed  after  the  big  things  and  the  big  oppor- 
tunities of  America.  The  Japanese  replied,  "  Yes,  I  know  it  is 
a  good  deal  different,  there  are  lots  of  things  we  haven't  got;  but, 
I  tell  you,  it  seemed  awfully  good  to  hear  the  old  lingo  again." 

Twenty-six  years  ago  I  followed  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  larger  opportunity  which  its  atmosphere  pro- 
motes. (Laughter.)  And  I  have  lived  for  twenty-six 
Franklin's  ycars  auioug  that  peace-loving  and  silence-loving  people, 
example.  (Laughter.)  I  have  learned  to  love  their  quiet,  earnest 
ways.  I  tlioroughly  believe  that  among  the  prayers  that  ascend 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace  to-night,  the  silent  ones  —  which  are  the 
only  ones  we  hear  (if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  an  Irishism)  — 
are  the  most  welcome.  We  do  not  cultivate  speech  out  there, 
but  we  do  things  all  the  same.  We  are  not  worth  a  cent  at  spin- 
ning yarns,  but  we  have  a  Weaver  or  two  of  whom  we  are  rather 
proud,  and  I  appreciate  and  believe  in  the  good  qualities  of  those 
with  whom  I  liave  cast  my  lot  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  ; 
but  all  the  same  it  does  seem  good  to  be  back  among  tlie  Yankees 
and  to  hear  the  old  lingo  again.     (Laughter  and  ai)plause.) 

I  have  listened  with  unalloyed  pleasure  to  all  that  your  presi- 
dent has  so  well  said,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to 
tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here  to  speak,  for  schoolmasters, 
until  very  recently,  never  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  a  body  of  men 
like  this.  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  stand  here  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  class  that  has  been  ignored  too  long  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  things  on  which  the  prosperity  of  nations 
so  largely  depends. 

I  count  it  the  privilege  of  my  life  to  have  been  in  some,  how- 
ever humble,  way  connected  with  the  awakening  which  the  his- 
torian of  this  age  will  certainly  associate  with  its 
Thenauon's  proudcst  triumphs.  The  most  significant  sign  of  the 
times  is  the  awakening  of  the  manufacturers  and  pro- 
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ducers  of  the  country  to  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the 
springs  of  power,  the  sources  of  energ}^,  which  count  for  most  in 
our  national  development  even  along  strictly  industrial  lines, 
are  largely  educational.  People  seem  never  to  have  thought  of 
this  before ;  they  are  thinking  of  it  now. 

I  know  very  little  about  wool ;  3^ou  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
speak  very  narrowly  to  wool  men  alone.  I  have  done  my  share, 
perhaps,  of  wool  gathering ;  I  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  wool 
pulled  over  my  own  eyes  from  time  to  time  (laughter)  and  per- 
haps I  have  done  my  share  in  trying  to  pull  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  other  people.  But  I  have  never  succeeded  very  well,  and  I 
shall  not  be  remembered  by  any  of  those  who  know  me,  or  hear 
me  to-night,  for  my  success  in  that  direction.  I  know  very  little 
about  wool,  but  I  believe  in  American  industry,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  for  American  prosperity,  and  I  believe,  as  your  president 
has  said  so  much  better  than  I  can  possibly  hope  to  say,  that 
the  real  source  of  a  nation's  strength  is  not  its  buying  and  sell- 
ing capacity,  but  its  power  to  produce,  its  power  to  make,  its 
power  to  do,  and  that  in  cultivating  this  power  we  are  doing  the 
best  service  that  it  is  possible  to  do  for  the  land  in  which  we  live 
and  the  people  of  whom  we  are  a  part.     (Applause.) 

I  am  not  here  to  plead  for  the  central  principle  of  the  com- 
manding importance  of  technical  or  industrial  education  as  a 
factor  in  that  kind  of  progress,  and  a  promoter  of 
Szetheexteut  that  class  of  interests  which  this  Association  has 
of  possible  ^  ijeen  organized  to  serve.  That  battle  has  already 
eve  opmen  .  ^^^^^  won,  and  that  principle  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  already  established.  The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  in  all 
current  educational  discussion,  and  the  generous  provision  that 
is  being  made  on  every  hand  for  practical  instruction  in  certain 
typical  forms  of  craftsmanship,  either  as  features  of  general 
education,  or  in  special  schools,  of  which  the  textile  schools  are 
the  most  perfect  examples,  are  proofs  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  least,  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  rising  generation  is  something  for 
which  the  schoolmaster  is  to  be  made  responsible.  But  if  we 
have  accepted  the  principle  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  room  for 
discussion  regarding  methods  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
possible  development  of  a  movement  that  is  still  so  new. 

Do  we,  for  one  thing,  fully  realize  the  importance  of  industrial 
efficiency  in  the  individual  workman  or  operative,  and  has  not 
the  sense  of  its  significance  been  greatly  lost  in  onv  absorption 
in  developing  and  extending  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion, and  perfecting  the  organization  of  our  complex  and  delicate 
industrial  systems  ?  That  all  this  specialization  and  elaboration 
of  detail ;  this  subdivision  of  labor  and  substitution  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  human  care  and  intelligence  has  tended  to  minimize 
our  dependence  on  the  individual  workman  is  so  familiar  a  com- 
monplace that  its  repetition  here  would  be  inexcusable,  except 
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for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  elimination  of 
the  man  in  favor  of  the  machine  is  the  thing  by  which  we  are 
most  given  to  measuring  ovir  progress,  and  the  ideal  in  whose 
pursuit  we  are  most  eager.  I  am  not  questioning  the  soundness 
of  any  economic  principle  involved,  but  it  will  not  do  to  forget 
certain  facts  that  are  fundamental  to  any  understanding  of  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  all  excellence  of  design  is  depeudent 
upon  intelligent  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  good  workmanship. 
You  can  no  more  have  good  design  of  any  kind  divorced  from 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  craftsmanship  than  you  can  have 
intelligent  guidance  of  any  other  kind,  in  commerce  and  finance, 
for  example,  from  those  who  have  not  had  practice  and  experi- 
ence in  actual  contact  with  this  kind  of  work. 

The  fundamental  idea  that  underlies  all  educational  manual 
work,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please, — technical,  trade, 
industrial,  or  what  not, — is  this  :  ideas  are  developed 
ence'upo^n"'^'  by  the  brain  speaking  and  expressing  itself  through 
methods  of  ^^e  hand.  To  develop  this  form  of  expression  is  to 
-wor  .  (3^ltivate  the  source  of  all  true  power  in  design.  Think 
for  a  moment  what  part  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  by 
machines  which,  after  all,  can  only  repeat  and  multiply,  not 
really  create  at  all.  How  eagerly  do  we  go,  as  I  went  to-day,  for 
guidance  and  inspiration  to  sucli  museums  as  that  beautiful  one 
yonder?  What  help  for  our  work  is  there  in  the  remains  of 
those  old  times  whose  methods  were  so  simple  and  so  primitive  ? 
They  mean  this,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  ideas,  for  the  artistic 
feeling,  for  the  creative  power  that  those  old  things  represent, 
your  modern  production  would  be  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
indeed.  It  means  that  those  old  fabrics  that  were  wrought  by 
the  simplest  methods,  by  the  unaided  fingers  of  the  workman  who 
designed  them,  have  something  about  them  which  is  not  only 
inimitable,  but  which,  with  all  our  mechanical  invention,  we  can- 
not quite  reproduce.  It  means  that  the  main  source  of  inspira- 
tion in  modern  design,  the  main  stock  of  ideas  on  which  we 
draw  to  help  us  out  and  keep  before  us  standards  of  the  things 
best  worth  doing,  are  the  things  in  which  the  simplest  possible 
methods  have  sufficed  to  express  an  idea.  And  the  best  that  our 
modern  invention  can  do  is  to  translate  these  ideas  into  some- 
thing applicable  to  our  present  methods  of  reproduction.  Let  us 
not  forget,  then,  our  dependence  upon  the  simple  methods  of 
hand-work.  They  are  the  center  and  source  of  all  power  in 
design.  And  if  there  were  no  reason  for  its  existence  except 
this,  the  trade  school  will  be  worth  all  that  it  will  cost. 

But  this  is  not  all,  by  any  means.  Not  only  design,  but  work- 
manship must  be  developed,  by  ways  that  are  not  possible  in  the 
The  8  ho  modern  highly  organized,  highly  subdivided  shop  and 

devefop8°°  mill.  And  for  this  workmanship,  too,  we  have  learned 
workmanship.  ^^  |qq^  ^^  |.|^g  Organized  school,  of  which,  as  the  char- 
acteristic   modern    institution,  we  are  so  proud,  and    on  which 
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we  depend  more  and  more  every  day.  That  men  in  high  places, 
industrially  speaking,  do  not  always  sympathize  with  this  view  is, 
I  am  afraid,  only  too  true.  I  visited  not  long  ago  one  of  those 
big  establishments,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Boston,  of  whose 
enormous  production  we  are  so  proud,  and  was  told  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  by  the  superintendent  who  showed  me  through,  of 
his  success  in  perfecting  a  system  by  which  he  was  able  to  use 
seventy-five-cent  men,  where  he  formerly  used  men  who  were 
worth  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  I  was  s^iddened  by  that  kind  of 
illustration  of  what  did  duty  for  progress.  Gentlemen,  that  is 
not  progress  at  all.  Supplant  men  by  machinery  and  better 
organization  all  you  like,  but  let  the  men  that  you  keep  be  better 
than  those  that  you  drop.  (Applause.)  One  man  in  place  of  ten, 
if  you  please,  but  let  the  one  who  is  left  be  tlie  best  man.  If  this 
superintendent  had  told  me  that  he  was  using  dollar-and-a-quarter 
men  where  formerly  he  had  used  seventy-five-cent  men,  and- 
one  man  in  place  of  three  of  the  poorer  sort  I  would  have  thrown 
up  my  hat  as  high  as  any  one  in  honor  of  his  progress.  But 
what  he  did  say  was  to  me  inexpressibly  sad,  because  while  I 
believe  in  the  machine,  while  I  glory  as  much  as  any  man  in  its 
development  and  perfection,  I  think  more  of  the  man  than  of 
the  machine  that  displaces  him.  My  view  of  the  matter  is  that 
along  with  the  development  of  the  machine,  the  man  behind  it 
should  develop,  too.  As  it  grows  complicated  and  delicate  his 
powers  should  be  developed,  his  sensibilities  quickened,  his 
faculties  exercised  and  trained  to  ever  higher  and  finer 
performance. 

We  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  agency  tlirough 
which  a  large  part  of  this  training  can  be  given  most  economi- 
cally as  well  as  most  effectively  is  the  school,  and  it 
defiifed!™^  Only  remains  to  consider  by  what  methods  this  effi- 
ciency and  economy  are  most  likely  to  be  attained. 
And  just  here  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  definition 
and  explanation  of  the  terms  we  are  obliged  to  use.  Strictly 
speaking,  three  terms  are  in  more  or  less  common  use  to  describe 
different  phases  of  the  kind  of  education  which  I  have  in  mind. 
We  speak  of  industrial  schools,  of  trade  schools,  and  of  techni- 
cal schools,  applying  the  first  name  almost  exclusively  to  a  class 
of  schools  in  which  manual  labor  is  associated  with  a  penal  or 
reformatory  purpose  ;  the  second  to  school-shops  whose  pupils 
are  rather  apprentices  than  students  ;  and  reserving  the  last  for 
schools  of  college  grade,  devoted  rather  to  fundamental  principles 
and  theories  than  to  the  practice  of  craftsmanship  in  any  of  its 
many  forms.  Now,  although  my  subject  is  technical  education, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  claims  of  this 
grade  of  instruction  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  trade  school, 
or  even  of  the  industrial  school,  if  the  stigma  which  has  so  un- 
fortunately been  attached  to  this  last  name  could  be  removed.  I 
do  not  believe  that  technical  education  in  this  restricted  sense  of 
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the  word  is  the  one  thing  on  which  industrial  leadership  depends. 
I  regard  tliat  of  the  trade  school  as  quite  as  important,  and  in 
speaking  of  technical  education  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  using 
the  words  in  the  larger  and  more  inclusive  sense  of  designating 
all  instruction  which  is  concerned  directly  vvith  the  actual  doing 
of  practical  work  in  the  arts.  I  regard  the  trade  school  as  just  as 
necessary  as  the  technical  college,  and  in  anything  that  I  may 
say  to-night  regarding  the  claims  of  practical  education,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  referring  to  one  of  them  as  much  as  to  the 
other.  One  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  designers,  masters, 
superintendents,  etc.,  who  direct  the  work  of  others ;  the  other  is 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  man  behind  the  loom  or  the  anvil, 
who  must  be  reached  and  helped  and  inspired  before  anything 
like  fine  or  high  performance  is  to  be  expected  from  him.  More- 
over, it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers  that  the  masters  are  re- 
cruited, and  to  fail  to  make  to  them  the  appeal  that  can  only  be 
made  effectively  through  the  trade  school  is  to  miss  the  main 
chance  of  accomi)lishing  anything  worth  while. 

The  higher  technical  education  must  be  provided  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  a  genuine  and  legitimate  demand  for  it,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  work  is  of  the  college  grade 
nicai*educa-      ^ud  cau  be  profitably  followed  only  by  men  who  can 
Hon  Is  of  bring  to  it  good   minds  already  well  trained""  in  pre- 

paratory  schools  of  at  least  the  High  School  grade. 
Such  men  when  graduated  from  a  course  covering  at  least  three 
years  at  a  technical  college  will  be  fitted  for  positions  of  com- 
manding importance  as  far  as  any  school  can  do  this  fitting,  but 
their  number  will  always  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  institutions  devoted  to  this  grade  of  highly  specialized 
instruction  is  something  that  can  very  easily  be  overdone.  On 
the  other  hand,  education  that  will  reach  the  operative,  strengthen 
his  hands  and  enlarge  his  powers,  cannot  possibly  be  overdone,  but 
the  manner  of  presenting  it  must  be  something  quite  different 
from  that  employed  in  the  technical  college. 

The  one  is  a  college  and  must  be  treated  like  one.  It  should  be 
located  in  a  great  center  of  population  and  culture  where  number- 
less advantages  and  opportunities  are  afforded  students 
of  u-chnic'i?r  which  are  quite  outside  the  regular  work  of  any  class  in 
schoois'^'^  which  they  may  ha])pen  to  be  registered.  The  other 
nuist  just  as  certainly  be  located  in  the  very  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mills  and  factories,  and  will  naturally  be  conducted 
mainly  by  means  of  evening  classes,  although  the  arrangement 
which  is  quite  common  in  Europe  of  allowing  apprentices  to  attend 
a  trade  school  on  certain  afternoons  might  well  be  adopted  here. 
Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to 
expect  wage-earners  to  attend  day  schools,  and  even  if  they  could, 
it  is  evident  that  courses  which  they  could  profitably  follow  would 
have  to  be  quite  different  from  those  required  by  the  college 
grade  of  technical   instruction.     Let   us    not  do   less  than  full 
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justice  to  the  claims  of  either  class,  but  let  us  not  confuse  them 
or  lose  our  bearings  for  the  subject  as  a  whole.  > 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  confusion  has  in  fact  often 
taken  place  and  that  the  kind  of  criticism  of  technical  education 
by  practical  men  with  which  most  of  us  are  probably  familiar 
has  been  the  natural  result.  For  one  thing,  the  technical  educa- 
tion which  we  have  in  mind  is  quite  as  commercial  in  its  aim  as 
it  is  industrial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  one-third  of  the  day 
students  in  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  to  which  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  refer  as  the  type  of  technical  school  of  college  grade 
which  I  have  in  mind,  have  been  attracted  to  the  school  mainly 
by  the  advantages  which  such  education  offers  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  I  mean  that  what  the  men  are  seeking  is  not  so 
much  industrial  power  as  disciplined  judgment,  and  among  the 
careers  of  graduates,  which  would  perhaps  be  most  likely  to  be 
cited  as  conspicuously  successful,  a  very  fair  proportion  would  be 
classed  as  commercial  rather  than  industrial. 

It  is  not  only  perfectly  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  it  is 
exceedingly  gratifying,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
The  commer-  ^^^  truth  of  which  it  is  the  expression  should  be 
ciai  influence     understood  and  appreciated.     The  trained  judgment 

a  6  gui  e.  ^i^g^^  technical  education  alone  can  supply  is  demanded 
by  the  office  and  the  commission  house  as  well  as  by  the  mill,  and 
of  the  three  the  selling  house  is  probably  the  most  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour  and  the  readiest  to  respond  when  the 
remedy  is  applied.  I  am,  then,  so  far  from  regretting  this  com- 
mercial influence  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  among 
the  healthiest  and  safest  guides  we  have  in  shaping  the  course  of 
the  new  education.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
the  best  thing  possible  to  carry  the  school-shop  idea  so  far  that 
the  salesroom  should  be  as  constant  and  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  it  as  the  workshop  or  the  weave  room.  It  is  certain  that  the 
gain,  in  some  directions,  that  would  accompany  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  tremendous. 

On  the  moral  side,  for  example,  the  gain  that  would  result 
from  trying  to  make  everything  worth  something,  of  never  con- 
sciously  and  deliberately  wasting  anything,  would  be 
made  should  immense.  That  this  kind  of  waste  is  so  great  and  is 
vahfe^  ™°°^y  so  generally  regarded  as  not  only  unavoidable  but  as 
an  essential  feature  of  the  educational  theory  involved, 
is  perhaps  the  chief  drawback  to  the  manual-training  public 
schools,  which  are  doing  such  splendid  work  already,  but  which 
might  do  much  more  if  the  attendant  expense  were  not  so  serious  an 
obstacle.  But  more  serious  still  than  the  expense  of  maintenance 
is  the  bad  moral  effect  on  the  pupils  of  turning  out  things  that 
represent  good  material  and  valuable  time,  and  yet  are  not  of  the 
slightest  use  to  anybody,  and  actually  possess  less  value  tlian  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  they  were  fashioned.  Some  of  us  are 
old  enough  to  remember  when  the  education  of  the  artist  was 
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dominated  by  similar  ideas.  We  were  taught  that  it  was  a  rather 
unworthy  aim  to  wish  to  paint  pictures  of  any  particular  place 
or  person,  and  that  the  only  real  dignity  in  this  kind  of  perform- 
ance was  that  which  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  tlie  "ideal," 
which  Consisted  in  making  something  which  did  not  look  very 
much  like  anybody  or  anything  that  ever  existed  but  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  all  the  greater  interest  on  that  account.  We 
have  got  bravely  over  such  foolishness  as  that  as  far  as  making 
pictures  is  concerned,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  just  in  the 
throes  of  it  in  our  theories  of  what  manual  training  ought  to  be, 
while  much  present-day  instruction  in  decorative  and  construc- 
tive design  is  still  dominated  by  this  idea.  Now  the  pupil's  mind 
would  be  kept  from  much  wasteful  wandering  and  his  moral  liber 
would  be  vastly  strengthened  at  the  same  time  if  he  were  to  be 
taught  in  the  school,  as  the  apprentice  is  always  taught  in  the 
shop,  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  valuable  material  if  he  is 
only  going  to  waste  it,  but  that  everything  he  makes  is  expected 
to  have  a  money  value.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this 
money  value  of  the  things  produced  would  furnish  the  best  and 
safest  measure  of  his  progress  as  a  student.  But  whether  we  go 
so  far  as  this  or  not,  it  is  certainly  essential  that  the  practical 
aim  should  be  insisted  upon,  an  aim,  that  is,  that  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  actual  production. 

Textile  education,  for  example,  must  not  be  allowed  to  drift 

along  the  line  of  least  resistance  as  determined  by  the  students' 

inclinations   or  instructors'  convenience  until  it   be- 

Textile  educa-  i  j.i  •  c     n  i        j_-i  •  •         ?» 

tion  must  not  comes,  uuder  tlie  guise  oi  "textile  engineering, 
be  purely  aliuost  purc  theory.  There  is  no  need  of  niaintaining 
textile  schools  at  all  if  they  are  to  be  mainly  devoted 
to  a  branch  of  mechanical  engineering  that  is  more  likely  to  be 
handled  efficiently,  and  to  attract  capable  students,  in  colleges 
and  institutes  of  technology  of  the  older  and  more  familiar 
type.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  textile  schools  are  schools 
of  cloth-making,  and  the  proof  of  their  efficiency  should  be  the 
cloth  they  actually  produce.  Wliat  Colbert  did  for  France  in 
16G2,  when  he  made  the  Gobelin  establishment  a  government 
institution  and  set  the  standard  by  which  official  encouragement 
to  industrial  skill  was  to  be  judged  forevermore,  was  not  to 
establish  a  school  in  which  the  theory  of  cloth  manufacture 
should  be  elucidated,  but  to  start  model  mills  in  whicli  the  crafts 
themselves  should  be  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection.  We  need 
in  America,  much  more  than  France  needed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  creative  taste  and  skill.  We  revel  in  invention  and  float 
in  theories,  but  let  us  not  deny  that  a  lot  of  things  are  still  left 
for  us  to  do.  We  have  grown  so  used  to  exalting  the  triumphs 
of  modern,  and  especially  of  American,  ingenuity  and  enterprise, 
that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  losing  sight  of  certain  ver}'  obvious 
limitations  by  which  all  this  progress  has  been  attended.     We 
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have  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  way  of  cheajiening  produc- 
tion; there  is  no  doubt  about  tliat,  and  I  would  be  the  last  man  to 
underrate  the  signiticance  and  the  beneficence  of  this  advance. 
No  one  glories  more  than  I  do  in  the  thought  that  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  were  unknown  to  any  except  the  most  exclu- 
sive and  liighly  favored  classes  a  centur}'^  ago  are  within  reach 
of  the  great  body  of  industrious  and  frugal  people  to-day.  But 
there  is  something  besides  cheapness  to  be  thought  of  after  all. 

Underlying  all  the  more  serious  political  discussion  of  the  age 

is  the  problem  of   industrial  competition  with   other  countries. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  that  has  reference  to  our  rela- 

Oorapetition  •    i     r^  i  •  r     t        t 

from  foreign  tions  With  (.rermauy  has  more  interest  of  the  disquiet- 
conntries.  j^jg  kind  than  the  statement  which  I  noticed  only  the 
other  day  in  one  of  the  textile  journals  that  Germany  sells  us 
sixty  times  more  textile  fabrics  than  we  sell  her.  Now,  without 
going  into  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a  foreign  market 
for  our  goods,  even  to  the  extent  of  raising  a  question  or  two 
about  China,  to  which  I  believe  reference  has  occasionally  been 
made  lately,  but  confining  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  ways 
for  keeping  our  own  home  market,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
statements  are  a  little  disquieting.  For  what  is  true  of  Germany 
is  true  of  England  to  about  the  same  extent,  and  of  France  to 
perhaps  a  still  greater  extent.  While  some  of  these  foreign 
importations  are  poor  in  quality,  and  win  their  way  by  their 
cheapness,  it  is  well  known  that  they  consist  very  largely  of 
goods  of  a  higher  character  than  those  produced  here,  and  repre- 
sent a  finer  and  more  skilful  treatment  than  our  manufacturers 
find  it  ])ossible  or  at  least  practicable  to  apply  to  similar  pro- 
ductions. 

TJie  secret  of  this  advantage  which  our  foreign  competitors 
enjoy  is  really  a  very  open  one,  and  the  truth  is  not  to  be  hidden 
by  any  of  the  arguments  regarding  "  cheap  labor,"  "  standards  of 
living,"  etc.,  on  which  we  have  hitherto  relied  so  fully,  and 
which,  indeed,  have  done  and  still  do,  such  excellent  service  in 
other  directions.  When  it  comes  to  any  of  the  higher  and  finer 
classes  of  production  these  arguments  simply  will  not  work,  and 
another  explanation  for  the  situation  which  confronts  us  must 
be  found.  It  is  not  hard  to  find.  Every  country  in  Europe  to 
which  the  question  under  discussion  applies  makes  special  pro- 
vision for  industrial  and  art  education  on  a  scale  of  generosity, 
and  supplements  this  education  by  forms  of  recognition  and 
encouragement,  with  which  no  provision  for  similar  work  in 
America  can  at  all  compare. 

The  factories  of  Gobelin  and  the  potteries  at  Sevres  are  types 
of  the  model  establishments  which  the  French  Government  has 
for  generations  maintained,  which  Government  has  also  seen  that 
the  artisans  graduated  from  them  were  given  something  to  do  on 
such  a  plane  as  to  set  the  highest  standards  of  excellence  that  any 
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country  knows,  so  that  these  government  factories  and  i^'overn- 
ment  scliools  (the  factory  idea  and  the  school  idea  frankly  merged 
in  one  organization)  have  been  veritable  nurseries  of  the  kind  of 
power  on  wliich  all  high  attainment  in  the  arts  depends,  and 
centers  of  influence  from  which  have  radiated  a  kind  and  degree 
of  skill  which  has  permeated  the  great  mass  of  French  perform- 
ance and  given  the  country  the  unquestioned  leadership  which 
she  enjoys  to-day,  and  which  has  made  her  not  only  the  most 
admired,  but  the  wealthiest,  state  in  Europe. 

Whose  business  is  it  to  see  that  this  education  is  provided  for 
the  rising  generation  of  American  \vorkers  and  those  who  are  to 
give  the  right  direction  to  their  energy  and  effort?  Is 
that*'thi8'edtf-*  this  Something  for  which  the  State  is  to  be  respon- 
c?tJon  is  pro-  sible  or  must  the  individual  manufacturer  make  gener- 
ous contributions  out  of  his  experience  as  well  as  his 
material  resources  before  the  fullest  measure  of  success  can  be 
achieved  ?  Here  again,  I  say,  both  methods  and  both  kinds  of 
support  are  necessary.  Some  of  the  best  work  is  done  to-day  in 
schools  maintained  by  firms  or  private  employers  for  the  benefit 
of  their  immediate  employees.  Biit  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that 
cannot  be  done  in  that  way,  and  that,  consequently,  must  be  done 
if  done  at  all,  by  the  State  or  by  the  city,  or  both  working  to- 
gether, which  IS  the  best  way  of  all.  But  even  if  these  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  State,  under  what  kind  of  guidance  and 
direction  shall  they  be  put  if  not  that  of  the  men  for  whom  these 
workmen  are  to  be  traiyed  ?  Who  shall  furnish  the  proper,  that 
is  tlie  practical,  guidance  that  they  need;  formulate  the  courses 
intelligently,  and  fairly  judge  tlie  results,  except  the  men  who 
own  or  who  capably  conduct  the  mills  and  shops  that  already 
exist  ?  Wliose  business  is  it  to  know  how  that  work  ought  to  be 
done,  if  not  yours,  you  wlio  are  doing  me  the  honor  of  listening 
to  me  to-night  ?  And  my  hope  is  that  you  will  see  to  it  that  no 
good  work  of  this  kind  suffers  for  lack  of  your  cordial  coopera- 
tion and  generous  support.  To  this  service  you  are  called  by 
your  duty  as  citizens,  your  interest  as  manufacturers  and  your 
instincts  as  men.  As  Americans  you  have  a  right  to  aspire  to 
leadership  in  the  work  to  which  your  energies  are  devoted  ;  as  busi- 
ness men  you  know  well  enough  that  it  pays  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  ;  as  men  you  desire  the  welfare  of  those  who  look 
up  to  you,  and  the  happiness  of  the  hearts  that  throb  around 
you.  You  know  that  industrial  leadership  means  prosperity,  and 
that  to  fall  behind  is  to  falter  and  fail. 

Some  of  the  conditions  on  which  industrial  leadership  depends 
are  iinderstood  and  appreciated  ;  regarding  some  others  I  think 
^      ,  , .         discussion  is  still  in  order.     I  believe  in   advertising 

On  what  in-  .        ,  ,        .  '^ 

dustriai  leader. — wlieu  you  tell  the  truth  —  aud  in  blowing  your 
ship  depends.  ^^^^^  horn  wheu  horn-blowing  is  the  duty  of  the  hour, 
and  I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  American  manufacturers 
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must  face  the  fact  that,  salutary  and  even  indispensable  as  high 
tariff  laws  may  be,  they  are  not  the  whole  story  by  any  means. 

Industrial  leadership  does  not  come  to  a  nation  by  any  amount 
of  self  congratulation,  by  any  amount  of  advertising,  by  any 
amount  even  of  tariff  legislation.  It  comes  from  ability  to 
deliver  the  goods.  (Applause.)  It  never  came  to  a  people  yet 
by  anything  but  the  development  of  that  power,  and  it  will  not 
come  to  us  except  in  that  way.  Everything  points  to  the  school 
as  the  agency  through  which  this  ability  is  to  be  largely  developed 
in  the  immediate  future,  but  whether  it  is  to  come  through  the 
school  or  the  shop  is  only  a  question  of  methods.  The  thing 
itself  has  not  changed  since  the  first  cunning  artificer  won  the 
admiration  of  his  fellows  by  the  cleverness  with  which  he  used 
his  hands. 

AVe  have  been  too  ready  to  take  this  skill  for  granted  or  to 
delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  were  learning  to  do  Avith- 
out  it.  In  our  educational  scheme  it  has  been  treated  somewhat 
as  the  president  of  orthodox  Princeton  says  that  character 
should  be  treated  in  religious  instruction,  that  is,  as  a  by-product. 
This  means,  I  assume,  that  it  is  something  that  may  be  worth 
saving  and  may  be  not,  but  the  main  business  of  education  is 
concerned  with  something  else.  Now,  for  one,  I  think  we  have 
had  something  too  much  of  President  Wilson's  philosophy  and  I 
believe  that  the  reaction  against  it,  and  the  growing  demand  that 
instruction  shall  lead,  and  lead  directly,  in  industry  as  in  morals, 
to  the  doing  of  something  that  is  worth  while,  is  the  most 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Sooner  or  later  American  manufacturers  must  realize  this  fact, 
whether  it  is  palatable  or  pleasant  to  their  ears  or  not,  —  that  in 
order  to  have  industrial  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  they  have  got  to  learn  to  deliver  the  goods.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  The  subject  of  "  Welfare  Work"  is  one 
that  I  am  sure  will  appeal  to  all  of  those  who  employ  labor. 

The  first  speaker  is  from  New  York  city,  the  great  metro- 
polis of  our  country.  His  profession  is  that  of  an  industrial 
engineer,  but  he  has  for  a  long  time  made  a  special  study  of 
social  and  economic,  as  well  as  mechanical,  problems. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter. 
Applause.) 

SPEECH    OF    MR.  H.  F.  J.  PORTER. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Association 
OF  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  Fellow  Guests  :  When  your 
secretary  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  talk  here  this 
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evening  on  the  subject  of  "  Welfare  Work,"  I  felt  that  if  I  ac- 
cepted I  would  have  quite  a  contract  on  my  hands,  and  I  wrote  to 
him  and  asked  him  how  he  wanted  me  to  treat  the  subject.  He 
said  that  "  Welfare  Work  "  was  a  new  subject  for  discussion  in 
this  Association,  and  he  would  like  to  have  me  give  a  general 
idea  of  it. 

I  was  reminded  of  a  story  of  a  Boston  lady,  who,  several  years 
ago,  when  the  kindergarten  was  first  established  in  your  city, 
thought,  from  what  she  heard  of  it,  that  it  was  a  very  good  idea. 
But  she  also  thought  that  if  she  allowed  her  little  girl  to  go 
down  to  the  kindergarten  and  associate  with  all  the  other  chil- 
dren, it  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon  her.  And  so  she  wrote  to 
the  kindergarten  teacher,  and  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't  come 
up  and  just  give  her  little  girl  "  the  gist  of  it." 

And  so  I  wrote  to  your  secretary  and  told  him  that  I  would 
come  and  try  to  give  you  the  gist  of  "  Welfare  Work." 

I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  this  evening  ou  the  subject  of 
"  Welfare  Work,"  and  T  understand  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  subject  or  anything  analogous  to  it  has  come  before  your 
Association  for  discussion.  This  is  the  third  national  body  of 
large  vested  interests  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing on  the  subject  this  winter,  and  as  I  know  of  several  others 
which  have  been  investigating  it  recently,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  general  movement  afoot  among  these  great  and  varied 
industries  looking  towards  the  adoption  of  the  principles  and 
methods  which  are  involved  in  the  title  referred  to.  As,  however, 
on  the  other  occasions  mentioned  the  topic  of  my  papers  was 
"  Industrial  Betterment,"  and  as  these  two  phrases  seem  to  repre- 
sent in  the  minds  of  many  exactly  the  same  thing,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  of  your  time  to  establish  at  the  outset  exactly 
what  I  understand  this  movement  to  be,  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  ultimate  refinement  of  industry,  and  in  which  so-called 
"  welfare  work  "  takes  a  prominent  part. 

First,  then,  as  we  have  to  start  with  some  definite  postulate  I 

think    I   am  safe  in  saying  that  it  will  not    require 

foAlfe  better.   ^^J  argument  to  prove  to  you  the  fact,  and  that  you 

will  consider  it  a  commonplace,  that  this  old  world  of 

ours  is  forever  changing  for  the  better. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  have  been  through 
all  the  ages  forces  persistently  at  work  that  continually  made  for 
progress,  and  as  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  have  brought 
about  our  present  civilization  there  have  been  development  and 
improvement,  so  in  those  which  affect  the  government  of  the  na- 
tions taking  part  in  that  civilization  there  have  been,  more  than 
in  all  the  rest,  changes  for  the  better.  And  we  must  remember  that 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  government  involving  the  many  do 
not  differ  in  their  essentials  from  those  involving  the  government 
of  the  few.  In  the  cases  of  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  ^lunici- 
pality,  and  the  Industrial  Enterprise,  a  large  group  of  individuals 
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is  formed  to  accomplish  certain  results,  and  this  group  is 
governed  by  a  smaller  group. 

The  art  of  government  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  as  the 
various  nations  have  developed  and  improved,  so  has  the  charac- 
ter of  their  respective  governments  been  modified  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions. 

In  early  times  the  type  of  government  was  jDatriarchal,  with 
the  strongest  man  of  the  tribe  at  its  head,  and  this  was  tiie  pre- 
Diffeient  vailiug  type  for  centuries,  and  it  was  ideal  as  long  as 

types  of  the  tribe  was  small,  so  that   the  leader   knew  each 

goveinmen  .  i^;ieinber  and  all  could  counsel  together  as  a  family. 
But  as  the  tribes  grew  in  size  these  close  relations  were  no  longer 
possible  and  the  leader  was  withdrawn  from  association  with  the 
many.  He  then  surrounded  himself  with  his  favorites  as  ad- 
visors, built  up  his  army  and  his  church,  assessed  his  tribe  for 
their  support,  and  his  permanent  authority  was  established. 
This  was  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, it  assumed  the  shape  of  a  military  organization  with 
generally  a  tyrant  at  its  head. 

Now  it  is  a  law  of  ethics  that  the  abuse  of  power  which  always 
accompanies  its  unintelligent  possession  invariably  leads  to  its 
overthrow,  but  so  strong  is  habit  and  so  tenacious  our  hold  upon 
tradition  that  successors  have  always  followed  in  the  beaten 
path  with  only  such  restrictions  to  their  authority  as  their  out- 
raged subjects  dared  to  institute.  But  great  evils  gradually 
bring  about  conditions  which  ultimately  effect  a  cure.  At  last 
the  people,  restless  under  tyranny,  realized  their  power  and  be- 
gan to  exercise  it  by  forming  political  parties  and  injecting  into 
the  art  of  government  the  principles  of  democracy,  a  word  de- 
rived from  two  Greek  words  —  demos,  the  people,  and  kratein,  to 
rule.  Thus  has  come  about  the  third  and  last  stage  of  govern- 
ment—  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

A  long  tedious  struggle  it  has  been  to  break  the  fetters  which 
have  chained  men  to  the  past,  but  history  shows  that  the  ten- 
dency has  been  towards  democracy  in  all  directions.  First,  re- 
ligious democracy,  giving  every  man  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  his  conscience.  .  Second,  political  democracy,  giving 
every  man  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which 
govern  him,  as  our  Declaration  of  Independence  puts  it,  "  The 
right  of  every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
And  these  changes  have  come  about  through  education,  through 
teaching  men  and  women  to  think.  And  now,  thirdly,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  advent  of   industrial  democracy. 

Industrial  establishments  have  until  very  recently  been  run  on 
the  patriarchal  system  of  government.  Until  the  in- 
of*fndu8triai  troduction  of  machinery  they  amounted  to  small  aggre- 
eatabiish-  gatious  of  people  all  of  whom  were  on  terms  of 
"  °  *'  intimacy   with  the  owner.     The  interests  of  master 

and  man  were  understood  to  be  closely  identified  and  often  led  to 
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family  ties.  Tliose  were  days  of  wholesome  toil  for  both  the 
employer  and  employee,  the  former  being  as  skilled  in  the  craft 
as  any  of  his  workers.  But  the  growth  of  industrial  enterprises 
became  phenomenal  when  the  steam-engine  revolutionized 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  great  numbers  of  emplo^^ees 
which  constituted  their  working  organizations  have  made  the  em- 
ployer a  stranger  to  his  help.  Thus  the  second  stage  in  the 
development  of  industrial  government  arrived  and  the  man  in 
control  was  the  possessor  of  power,  and  he  promptly  assumed  the 
role  of  dictator  and  oftentimes  lie  was  a  tyrant.  The  inevitable 
exercise  of  undue  authority  has  led  to  resentment  in  the  industrial 
field  as  it  had  in  the  others  above  mentioned,  and  the  industrial 
revolution,  led  by  those  wliose  interests  were  common,  brought 
about  the  trades  unions  which  have  for  some  years  been  forcing  a 
change  to  methods  which  are  more  democratic.  Em])loyers  took 
little  heed  of  history  when  they  ground  down  their  workmen 
until  they  organized  for  mutual  protection  and  then  punished 
them  for  organizing.  We  are  all  too  prone  in  the  freedom  of 
democracy  to  feel  that  the  possession  of  rights  gives  us  license  to 
do  as  we  choose  or  at  least  as  much  as  we  are  allowed  to  do. 
This  tendency  has  brought  about  laws  for  our  restraint.  The  em- 
ployer can  no  longer  do  as  he  pleases.  He  must  either  counsel 
with  his  men  to  tind  out  what  they  need  and  what  they  want, 
or  he  will  receive  the  information  by  a  more  indirect  though  no 
less  positive  channel.  But  tliere  are  still  moral  restrictions  which 
cannot  be  embodied  in  tlie  law,  and  these  we  are  now  learning 
are  equally  essential  of  observance  in  the  growth  of  a  successful 
democracy. 

For  instance,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if  one  lias  the  right  to  vote, 
has  he  not  a  right  not  to  vote,  or  to  sell  his  vote,  or  to  stay  at  home 
and  let  some  one  else  vote  for  him  ?  If  he  has  a  right  to  run  for 
office,  has  he  not  a  right  to  use  tliat  office  for  private  gain,  or  to 
do  just  as  he  pleases  with  it  ?  If  he  enters  business,  has  he  not 
a  right  to  run  that  business  as  he  chooses  ?  By  no  means.  There 
has  been  too  much  of  this  kind  of  reasoning.  We  must  learn, 
and  we  are  rapidly  being  forced  to  the  realization,  that  in  every 
individual  right  there  are  duties  to  others  involved.  That  if  one 
assumes  a  duty  it  becomes  not  only  a  privilege  but  an  obligation. 
Inalienable  rights  mean  inalienable  duties.  Tlie  sovereignty  is 
in  the  people.  The  latter  are  becoming  educated  and  in  education 
is  salvation. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  moral  awakening  to  our  obligations. 
There  has  been  an  ethical  trend  to  affairs,  religious,  political, 
and  industrial.  We  have  in  our  i-eligious  circles  settlements 
formed  for  social  betterment;  in  political  affiliations  we  have 
federations  for  civic  betterment ;  in  the  world  of  commerce  we 
have  institutes  for  industrial  betterment. 

Shop  experts    in   accounting   and   office    systems  who   devote 
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their  time  to  making  methods  of  organization  and  management 
The  human  move  efficient,  specialists  in  refining  processes  of 
element  must  manufacture  and  shop  practice  to  simplify  and  in- 
e  recognize  .  gj-gg^gg  production  and  reduce  cost,  both  say  that  office 
and  shop  are  very  intimately  related,  and  that  to  secure  the  ulti- 
mate efficiency  of  the  working  organization  of  either  the  human 
element  must  be  accorded  recognition.  They  say  that  no  matter 
how  perfect  may  be  the  accounting  system,  if  carelessly  or  unin- 
telligently  applied  it  becomes  worse  than  useless  because  it  will 
be  misleading  in  its  results,  that  no  matter  how  perfectly  suited 
to  their  purpose  the  macliines,  or  efficient  in  quality  or  shape  the 
tools,  unless  they  are  skilfully  manipulated  the  product  will 
be  unsatisfactory.  So  in  either  case  the  outcome  of  an  enter- 
prise possessing  mediocre  talent  in  its  working  forces  will  be 
jeopardized. 

In  order,  then,  to  insure  a  successful  issue  to  a  manufacturing 
venture  we  must  look  beyond  the  mechanical  assets  to  the  quali- 
fications for  efficient  service  possessed  by  the  organization  of 
supervisors,  clerks,  and  operatives,  and  it  will  be  found  that  its 
measure  of  success  will  be  determined  by  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence of  these  qvialifications.  In  other  words,  although  a  high- 
grade  equipment  is  of  great  value  in  insuring  success,  still  the 
necessity  of  possessing  as  highly  efficient  an  organization  as  can 
be  secured  is  of  greater  importance,  for  the  latter  can  make  the 
best  of  a  poor  equipment  and  produce  good  results,  whereas  an 
incapable  organization  will  not  only  fail  to  make  a  fine  equip- 
ment productive  of  good  work  but,  probably,  in  a  short  time  will 
destroy  the  equipment  itself. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  Avhen  president  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, was  asked  by  a  number  of  financiers  whether  he  thought 
The  value  ^^^^^  ^'^®  difference  between  one  style  of  organization 
oforganiza-  and  another  amounted  to  much,  providing  the  com- 
"°"'  pany  had  an  up-to-date  plant  properly  located.     He 

said  in  reply  that  should  some  great  catastrophe  destroy  all  of 
his  mills  but  spare  his  organization,  which  had  required  many 
years  to  perfect,  he  might  be  inconvenienced  temporarily,  but 
that  he  could  depend  upon  his  organization  to  reestablish  his 
business.  If,  however,  he  should  lose  his  organization,  even  if 
his  mills  which  were  the  best  in  existence  were  left  intact,  he 
would  have  neither  time  nor  strength  to  rehabilitate  himself  in 
the  business  world.  Just  as  we  have,  for  instance,  recently  seen 
it  demonstrated  that  opposing  armies  and  navies  may  have 
exactly  the  same  guns,  but  that  the  side  which  has  behind  its 
guns  the  men  of  superior  physique,  character,  intelligence,  and 
skill  will  win  the  battle,  so  also  it  has  been  proven  that  it  is  not 
the  tool  that  determines  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  product, 
but  the  qualifications  for  efficiency  possessed  by  the  man  behind 
the  tool  who  controls  and  directs  it. 

Considering  for  a  moment  the  functions  of  the  organization, 
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together  with  its  circumscribing  limitations,  it  must  be  recognized 
initially  that,  if  one  man  autocratically  dominates  it,  its  scope  of 
expansion  can  never  be  any  greater  than  what  he  can  himself 
devise.  Also  that  the  character  of  work  which  may  be  realized 
from  the  organization  as  a  whole  will  be  no  better  than  can  be 
produced  by  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 

If  honest  workmanship  is  desired,  honest  workers  will  be  nec- 
essary for  its  accomplishment ;  if  quantity  of  output  is  expected, 
Theneces.  skiU  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  duty  must  be  pos- 
sary  quaiifi-  scssed  by  the  operatives  ;  if  improvement  in  processes 
cations.  ^^^1  perfection  of   product  are  to  be  hoped  for,  the 

workers  must  have  intelligence  and  be  given  suitable  opportuni- 
ties for  its  expression ;  if  the  organization  as  a  whole  is  expected 
to  grow,  not  only  in  size  but  in  strength  and  character,  facilities 
must  be  offered  for  the  improvement  of  the  individuals,  and  in- 
ducements made  for  taking  advantage  of  them ;  if  untiring 
aggressiveness  against  competition  is  desired,  absolute  confidence 
in  the  enterprise  and  its  product  will  have  to  be  developed  in  the 
organization,  and  if  harmonious  cooperation  between  departments 
and  management  is  to  be  effected,  a  spirit  of  mutual  heli)fulness 
must  be  imbued  in  the  individuals  comprising  them. 

The  attributes  which  human  beings  possess  in  common  fall 
into  three  classes,  viz.:  ph3^sical,  moral,  and  mental.  Those  be- 
longing to  one  or  another  of  these  classes  may  predominate  in 
men  following  different  pursuits  in  life,  but  in  any  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  it  is  evident  tliat  the  physical  attributes  are  the 
most  important.  No  matter  how  moral  or  intellectual  a  man 
may  be  if  he  is  a  weakling,  if  he  has  not  health  he  cannot  be  an 
efficient  part  of  an  active  organization.  First  of  all,  therefore, 
the  members  of  the  organization  must  have  health,  they  must 
be  strong  and  vigorous. 

Next,  he  must  be  of  high  character,  for  no  matter  how  healthy 
or  intelligent  a  man  may  be,  if  he  is  immoral,  if  he  is  dissipated, 
if  his  time  outside  of  his  working  hours  is  given  over  to  intem- 
perance, gaming,  or  other  forms  of  vice,  his  condition  physically 
and  mentally  while  at  work  cannot  be  such  as  to  qualify  him  as 
an  efficient  member  of  a  high  grade  organization.  His  physical 
and  mental  powers  are  gradually  affected,  his  sense  of  resyjon- 
sibility  weakens,  he  becomes  irregular  in  attendance,  careless  in 
attention  to  his  duties,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

And  finally,  it  is  evident  that,  given  a  man  of  good  physique 
and  strong  character,  the  higher  his  intelligence  and  skill  in  the 
direction  of  his  duties  the  better  qualified  he  will  be  to  accomplish 
his  daily  tasks  ;  but  it  is  also  evident  from  the  preceding  consid- 
erations that  important  as  are  these  latter  qualifications  they 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  other  two  and  considered  last  in 
relative  importance. 

Huxley  says :  "  There  are  two  opposing  methods  at  work  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  respectively,  the  ethical  and  the 
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cosmic.  The  practice  of  that  which  is  ethical  involves  a  course 
of  conduct  which  in  all  respects  is  opposed  to  that  which  leads 
to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of 
thrusting  aside  or  treading  down  all  opposition  it  requires  that 
the  individual  shall  not  merely  respect  but  help  his  fellows.  Its 
influence  is  therefore  directed  not  so  much  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  but  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible  to  survive." 

There  are  various  devices  for  improving  the  condition  of  our 
shops  and  methods  of  treating  employees  which  typify  this  ethical 
V  r'o  swa-s  ^^^^^  ^^  mcthods  of  management,  all  of  which  are 
of  improving  recoguized  as  safe  of  application  provided  they  are 
conditions.  appropriate  to  existing  conditions.  These  devices  and 
methods  found  their  beginnings  in  Germany  toward  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  They  were  given  the  designation  VVohl- 
fahrts  Einrichtungen  or  Welfare  Institutions.  This  phrase  has 
been  badly  translated  into  English  as  "Welfare  Work"  and  gives 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  applied  a  feeling  that  they  are  objects 
needing  special  treatment,  which  is  an  unfortunate  interpretation 
of  their  purpose.  It  requires  a  person  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  Industrial  Betterment  to  recognize  the  features  appro- 
priate to  the  situation  and  to  establish  them  effectively. 

But  all  welfare  work  fails  utterly  unless  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion infuses  the  whole  organization  from  employer  down  to  the 
least  paid  employee.  It  is  the  introduction  of  this  spirit  that 
requires  the  highest  intelligence  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  human  nature.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  attitude  of  mind  nec- 
essary to  successfully  introduce  welfare  work  into  a  shop  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  installed.  All  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  how  shops  must  be  organized  and  managed  have  to  be 
reversed. 

Our  systems  of  preparation  for  service  have  grown  so  fast  that 
they  have  not  harmonized  and  have  never  gotten  into  joint.     We 
try  first  in  the  public  schools  to  educate  our  people  to 
have  grown      think,  and  when  they  are  old  enough  to  work  we  put 
too  fast.  them  into  factories  and  industrial  enterprises  of  all 

kinds,  and  then  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  we 
have  paid  so  much  to  give  them.  There  they  are  with  their 
powers  of  thought  more  or  less  develojjed,  and  we  do  not  make 
an  effort  to  encourage  their  originality.  On  the  contrary,  we  say 
to  them, ''  Do  as  you  are  told,"  "  Do  as  some  one  else  has  planned 
for  you,"  and  so  we  do  not  reap  the  harvest  that  we  have  spent 
so  much  in  sowing.  The  principles  of  the  military  form  of  gov- 
ernment still  persist  where  implicit  obedience  is  required  with  no 
originality  of  thought.  The  implicit  obedience  theory  is  wrong,  for 
it  does  not  enlist  the  will  in  cooperation,  and  cooperation  is  what 
is  necessary.  Nor  is  this  the  only  result.  Man  is  by  natui-e  a 
thinking  animal.  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  do  not 
think  independently.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  not  encouraged  to 
do  so.     We  think  as  some  one  else  thinks,  or  as  we  think  some  one 
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else  thinks  we  ought  to  think.  And  so,  as  the  employer  makes 
no  effort  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  his  employees,  it  is  left  for  the 
demagogue  or  the  yellow  press  to  do  it,  and  then  the  employer 
wonders  why  his  organization  thinks  differently  from  the  way 
he  wants  it  to  and  is  so  disinterested  in  his  welfare.  But  human 
nature  in  the  employee  is  the  same  as  in  the  employer.  And 
when  a  man  feels  that  his  employer  cares  nothing  for  him  or  his 
interests,  he  is  very  apt  to  return  that  sentiment,  and  so  the  two 
instead  of  cooperating  in  a  common  interest  become  antagonistic, 
each  working  for  his  individual  interests  only.  The  workman 
has  come  to  regard  his  employer,  whom  he  never  sees,  as  an 
oppressor  who  is  trying  to  get  from  him  all  he  can  for  the  least 
money.  The  employer  feels  that  his  workmen  are  trying  to  do 
the  least  they  can  for  the  wages  he  gives  them.  That  is  the  feel- 
ing they  actually  possess,  although  each  knows  that  their  interests 
are  really  common. 

The  mere  increase  in  number,  from  the  single  capitalist  who 
becomes  a  partner  with  a  man  who  supplies  skill  to  develop  a 
„     ,  proiect,  does  not  alter  the  relations  which  exist  be- 

Eraployer  i  i  ^    ^  ■  mi 

must  show  tween  the  employer  and  his  many  employees.  The 
iDtereat.  employer  and  the  employed  are  still  partners.     The 

interest  of  the  employees  in  any  enterprise  must  be  secured  and 
maintained  if  the  employer  wants  tlieir  cooperation,  and  to  do  this 
the  employer  must  show  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
employees. 

Human  nature  is  human  nature  without  any  exceptions.  A 
man  will  do  more  for  his  friend  who  is  doing  all  he  can  to  help 
him  than  he  will  for  one  who  shows  openly  he  cares  nothing  for 
his  interests.  Employers  who  sustain  relations  of  the  first  kind 
with  their  workmen  testify  that  without  such  cooperation  they 
could  not  have  attained  their  present  success.  They  testify  that 
a  minimum  of  friction  exists,  that  the  machine  moves  smoothly 
and  rapidly,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  subserve 
the  interest  of  the  employer  implies  good  workmanship,  increased 
production,  and  therefore  greater  surety  to  the  enterprise.  In 
other  words,  cooperation  pays.  This  is  only  common  sense.  We 
have  known  it  always,  but  we  have  waited  for  the  twentieth 
century  to  come  before  practising  it. 

Intelligent  provision  for  the  best  conditions  of  comfort  and 
best  facilities  for  producing  work  results  in  attracting  the  best 
grade  of  workers,  who  are  capable  of  the  best  service ;  a  mutual 
uplift  is  accomplished,  an  environment  is  secured  in  which  the 
antagonist,  the  idler,  the  incompetent  become  eliminated  by 
their  own  initiative.  In  other  words,  the  more  capable  the  indi- 
vidual and  superior  his  facilities,  the  better  will  be  the  accom- 
plishment. As  Walt  Whitman  said,  "Produce  great  people,  the 
rest  will  take  care  of  itself." 

These  ideas  are  not  new.  They  are  old  as  the  human  race, 
and  yet  they  have  been  practised  rarely  and  only  when  employers 
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have  realized  their  civic  and  moral  responsibilities  and  knew  how 
to  meet  them.  The  inertia  of  seltishness  is  great.  Men  wish  to 
keep  all  they  have  and  grasp  for  more,  and  it  is  only  competition 
and  intensified  self-interest  which  awaken  them  to  adopt  means 
other  than  those  they  are  accustomed  to  to  protect  their  interests. 

Those  employers  who  have  come  to  see  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient unto  tliemselves,  but  need  the  assistance  of  their  fellows, 
Many  have  ^^"-^  through  Cooperation  have  attained  success,  have 
been  incred-  Opened  the  cyes  of  others  more  conservative  to  a 
°  °"*'  realization  of  the  fact  that  if  they  desire  to  win  the 

race  they  must  adopt  a  more  enlightened  policy  of  action. 

And  yet  there  are  many  who  have  been  incredulous  of  what 
they  liave  been  told  of  the  success  which  follows  the  application 
of  common-sense  principles.  They  have  hesitated  to  accept  the 
evidence  which  has  been  presented  to  them.  Now  to  accept 
theories  without  practical  results  is  manifestly  unscientific  and 
dangerous,  but  to  reject  facts  when  the  evidence  is  plain  is 
equally  i;nscientitic  and  dangerous.  Science  and  wisdom  lie 
respectively  in  the  detection  and  acceptance  of  the  truth,  not  in 
the  rejection  of  it,  and  it  is  possible  to  err  by  rejecting  truth  as 
well  as  by  accepting  what  is  false.  And  now  these  people  are 
beginning  to  inquire  into  the  new  ortjer  of  things,  and  yet  there  ai-e 
many  who  have  felt  tliat  they  would  wait  until  they  could  afford 
to  be  generous  to  their  employees.  But  they  are  being  told  that 
success  is  the  outcome  of  close  relationship  and  not  the  reverse. 
It  is  this  awakening  of  the  industrial  world  to  the  touch  of  the 
democratic  and  etliical  trend  of  affairs  that  is  new,  and  the  spread 
of  the  thought  is  rapid. 

It  was  easy  for  the  man  to  whom  these  ideas  were  natural 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  workmen.  But  how  is  the  other  man 
to  make  the  change  ?  How  is  he  going  to  alter  his  attitude  of 
aggression  to  one  of  persuasion  and  cooperation  ?  Will  he 
frankly  acknowledge  his  mistake  ?  Will  he  not  at  once  excite 
suspicion  that  he  has  some  new  scheme  to  work  ?  Can  he  hope 
to  gain  confidence  by  acknowledging  that  he  has  not  heretofore 
been  deserving  of  it  ? 

Of  couise  it  is  impossible  nowadays,  in  most  cases  on  account 
of  their  number,  for  the  employer  to  come  in  personal  touch  with 
all  of  his  employees.  The  details  of  this  duty  must, 
tance'oithe  like  all  his  Others,  be  delegated  to  the  head  of  a 
work  must  department.  But  the  importance  of  that  department 
must  now  be  recognized  by  securing  for  it  as  com- 
petent a  head  as  is  provided  for  every  other,  and  it  must  receive 
the  same  personal  supervision  by  himself  as  the  others. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  paternalism  in  the  treatment  of 
his  people.  No  self-respecting  man  will  stand  patronizing,  nor 
does  he  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  charity.  Co- 
operation must  be  the  mutual  slogan.  Not  that  kind  that  expects 
the  other  fellow  to  do  all  the  cooperating,  but  the  kind  tliat  ex- 
tends opportunities  of  obtaining  help.     But  care  must  be  taken 
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regarding  the  manner  in  which  help  is  extended.  Helping  men 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  tends  to  weaken  them,  helping 
them  to  help  themselves  develops  and  strengthens  their  ability 
to  advance,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  most  of  the 
waking  hours  of  employees  are  devoted  to  their  work,  the  effect 
of  the  employer's  treatment  upon  them  for  good  or  bad  will  be 
great  and  permanent.  Employees  should  be  allowed  to  suggest 
their  needs  and  how  the  latter  should  be  supplied,  rather  than 
that  their  needs  should  be  pointed  out  and  offers  made  to  meet 
them.  These  are  democratic  principles.  In  one  case  the  em- 
ployees ask  for  what  they  need  and  appreciate  what  they  get; 
in  the  other,  they  have  not  wanted  what  they  received  and 
because,  therefore,  they  show  no  appreciation  of  it,  they  are 
considered  ungrateful.  First  of  all,  however,  wages  and  hours 
of  work  must  be  satisfactorily  arranged  before  any  schemes  of 
industrial  betterment  can  be  proposed.  What  men  work  for  is 
money,  and  until  their  wages  are  satisfactorily  adjusted  any 
reference  to  betterment  of  conditions  will  be  taken  as  a  proposed 
substitute  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion.  Remember  that  the  democratic 
stage  of  industrial  management  has  arrived.  Do  not  be  afraid 
Interest  your  ^^  interest  the  employees  in  your  affairs.  The  more 
employees  in  you  cau  interest  them  the  less  apt  they  will  be  to  work 
your  affairs,  ^gaiust  thosc  interests,  especially  if  you  make  it  plain 
to  them  that  your  interests  are  theirs  also.  Men  will  rise  to  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  latter  are  imi)osed.  This  principle  is  made 
use  of  in  the  School  City,  where  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
are  allowed  to  govern  themselves.  Mr.  Gill,  who  devised  this 
novel  method  of  developing  the  honor  system,  says,  "Give  a 
pronounced  radical  authority  and  he  at  once  becomes  a  conser- 
vative." By  adopting  similar  principles  the  juvenile  courts  are 
taking  young  criminaLs  in  hand,  and  by  making  them  jtart  of 
the  constabulary  are  purifying  our  cities.  If  children  and  crim- 
inals can,  by  an  appeal  to  their  better  nature,  bring  about  such 
results,  surely  the  assistance  of  the  more  matured  adults  should 
not  be  disregarded. 

Scientific  study  of  the  wage  and  hours  problems  must  be  in- 
stituted and  resu.lts  attained  which  are  conceded  as  fair  by  both 
sides.  Then  you  can  go  ahead  to  develop  the  business  along 
lines  which  are  now  recognized  as  progressive  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  of  a  past  age  which  are  becoming  obsolete.  But 
because  one  person  has  successfully  introduced  certain  welfare 
features  in  his  shop  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  succeed  in 
another. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  more  than  a  century  ago,  "  A  govern- 
ment must  be  fitted  to  a  nation  much  as  a  coat  to  the  individual ; 
and  consequently  what  may  be  good  at  Pliiladelphia 
ditiras^vary.  ^lay  be  bad  at  Paris,  and  ridiculed  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh."  Similarly  a  system  of  shop  management 
which  is  suited  to  one  industrial  enterprise  may  work  only  in- 
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differently  in  another  and  be  a  complete  failure  in  a  third.  This 
statement  may  seem  to  be  trite  and  unnecessary,  but  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  as  long  as  men  are  constituted  as  they 
are,  and  they  have  probably  not  changed  much  since  the  time  of 
Hamilton,  whenever  unusual  conditions  develop  in  a  shop  under 
any  form  of  management,  suggestions  as  to  remedies  which  have 
been  successful  elsewhere  are  at  once  made  by  people  who  are 
well  meaning  but  have  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  situation. 
This  is  empirical,  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  your  city, 
in  a  recent  paper  on  "  Industrial  Conference  "  before  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  says  that,  "in  these  (industrial)  matters  empir- 
acy  is  of  all  things  to  be  shunned."  What  is  needed  is  a  care- 
ful study  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  constitute  them  as  most  competent  to  analyze  the  situation 
and  deduce  proper  methods  of  procedure. 

Too  often  have  mistakes  of  this  kind  been  made.  The  country 
is  strewn  with  wrecks  of  welfare  experiments.  Dr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  in  the  "  Bulletin  of  Labor,  No.  54,"  says  :  "  To  those  who 
read  accounts  of  industrial  betterment  it  may  seem  a  most  simple 
and  easy  matter  to  create  a  model  community,  build  attractive 
houses,  establish  an  institution  with  a  trained  social  secretary 
and  then  think  the  rest  will  follow.  How  little  they  realize  how 
much  time,  work,  tact,  patience,  perseverance,  and  charity  will 
be  required  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  They  will  en- 
counter racial  prejudices,  local  and  personal  jealousies.  They 
will  have  to  repress  the  inefficient  would-be  leaders  and  to  draw 
out  the  efficient  but  reluctant  ones.  We  often  read  glowing 
accounts  of  industrial  betterment  carried  out  by  such  and  such  a 
concern,  shortly  afterwards  of  the  establishment  being  the  center 
of  a  disastrous  strike,  later  possibly  that  the  whole  attempt  at 
industrial  betterment  has  been  given  up  as  a  failure.  Then  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  was  not  conceived  in  the  right  spirit  nor 
carried  on  in  the  right  spirit.  That  it  was  either  dictated  by 
self-interest  or  executed  in  a  spirit  of  condescending  patronage. 
Industrial  betterment  to  be  successful  must  first  be  free  of  any 
suspicion  that  it  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  wages  ;  second, 
that  it  must  not  be  too  paternal  or  suggest  that  the  recipient  of 
its  benefits  does  not  know  how  to  obtain  them  himself;  third, 
the  ideals  aimed  at  must  not  be  too  far  removed  from  actual 
conditions ;  fourth,  as  far  as  possible  and  continually  more  and 
more  the  people  should  assume  the  vianagevient.'" 

And  so  it  will  be  whenever  industrial  betterment  and  welfare 
work  are  intelligently  installed  on  democratic  principles.  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Filene  of  your  city,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  said  that  an  attempt  by  his 
brother  and  himself  to  establish  a  lunch  room  in  their  department 
store  was  a  failure.  He  then  turned  the  matter  over  to  the 
employees  and  they  made  a  success  of  it. 

Sound  judgment  based  on  experience  is  necessary  in  introduc- 
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ing  these  democratic  ideas.  Do  not  go  at  it  haphazard.  Get 
some  one  who  has  secured  successful  results  to  guide  you  till  you 
can  travel  alone. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  right,  then  do  not  fear  to  go  ahead,  and 
do  not  be  discouraged  if  success  is  not  attained  at  once.  It  will 
only  be  because  you  have  not  yet  come  in  proper  touch  with  your 
people.  Remember  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  human  element, 
that  your  responsibility  in  controlling  and  directing  the  lives  of 
those  whom  you  employ  is  a  dual  one  —  a  privilege  and  an  obliga- 
tion. Have  respect  for  the  feelings  of  your  employees  and  they 
will  reciprocate  the  sentiment.  Cardinal  Newman's  definition  of 
a  gentleman  was  "  one  who  respects  the  feelings  of  others." 
Bearing  this  in  mind  : 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Miss  Gertrude  Beeks,  Secretary  of  the  Welfare  Depart 
ment  of  the  Civic  Federation,  was  introduced  as  the  last 
speaker.  Miss  Beeks  used  the  stereopticon  to  illustrate  her 
remarks  and  to  show  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  operatives  in  various  lines  of  indus- 
trial employment  live  and  work.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  crowded  condition  of  our  pages,  we 
shall  reserve  her  address  for  the  June  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  hoping  to  increase  its  value  by  the  reproduction  of 
a  number  of  views. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Beeks'  address  President 
Whitman,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  thanked  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Miss  Beeks  for  their  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  addresses,  and  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

To  the  Meynhers  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  3Ianu- 
facturers : 
Some  one  has  written,  "  Happy  is  the  people  whose  annals 
are  quiet."  If  that  be  true,  then  indeed  should  this  Associa- 
tion be  in  that  much-to-be-desired  state.  During  the  past 
year  the  routine  duties  of  the  office  have  been  carried  on  and 
the  Bulletin  has  been  regularly  published,  but  there  have  been 
few  happenings  strictly  within  the  Association  or  with  which 
it  has  been  directly  connected.  Under  such  conditions  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  By-Laws,  for  the  Secretary  in  his  annual  report  to 
touch  somewhat  more  fully  than  usual  upon  subjects  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Association  are  interested,  even 
though  there  be  some  in  which  they  have  not  taken  an  active 
part.^ 

COURT   DECISIONS    AFFECTING   THE    WOOL    SCHEDULE. 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary  at  the  annual  meeting  for 
1900  reference  was  made  to  decisions  rendered  by  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  which  indicated  a  disposition  to  break 
through  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff  act  at  a  point  very 
vital  to  the  American  manufacturer  —  by  admitting  under 
lower  rates  of  duty  than  those  provided  in  Schedule  K  goods 
made  in  part  of  wool  and  in  part  of  other  materials.  One  of 
these  approved  the  assessment  of  tennis  jackets,  of  which  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  was  cotton,  but  which  con- 
tained a  certain  percentage  of  wool,  not  under  the  wool  and 
woolen  schedule  but  under  paragraph  314  of  the  cotton 
schedule,  as  wearing  apparel  of  which  the  component  material 
of  chief  value  is  cotton,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for.  At 
the  direction  of  the  Treasurj^  Department  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  and  on  March 
30,  1900,  Judge  Morris  rendered  a  decision  in  which  he  held, 

^  The  discussion  of  the  reciprocity  movement  and  the  new  German  tariff  was  origin- 
ally a  part  of  the  report  and  was  read  as  such  at  the  annual  meeting.  Because  of  its 
length  it  has  been  formed  into  a  separate  article  and  appears  in  this  number.  —  Ed. 
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in  effect,  that  the  proviso  in  paragraph  391  of  Schedule  L  of 
the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897,  which  reads  as  follows  :  "  Pro- 
vided that  all  manufactures  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
material  shall  be  classified  and  assessed  as  manufactures  of 
wool,"  was  not  limited  to  the  silk  schedule  in  whicli  it  appears, 
but  was  applicable  to  the  woolen  schedule,  and  he  directed 
that  the  importations  should  be  subject  to  the  duties  of 
Schedule  K. 

In  the  Bulletin  for  June,  1900,  appeared  an  editorial  con- 
gratulating the  wool  manufacturers  on  the  decision  of  Judge 
Morris ;  but  it  had  scarcel)'  reached  its  readers  before  a  deci- 
sion was  delivered  July  16,  1900,  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  in  which  the  Baltimore  court's  decision  was  not 
followed  but  criticised,  it  being  declared  that  any  considera- 
tion of  the  proviso  of  paragraph  391  was  not  necessary  to  that 
decision  —  the  assessment  being  determined  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff  act  —  and  that  the  statement  of  the  judge 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  act  was  not  essential  to  the  conclusion 
reached,  was  therefore  obiter  dictum^  and  was  not  regarded 
as  binding. 

Another  decision  was  rendered  October  16,  1899,  in  re 
Wright,  in  which  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  case 
was  followed,  and  tennis  balls,  composed  in  part  of  wool,  were 
assessed  as  a  manufacture  of  rubber.  In  that  opinion  General 
Ap[)raiser  Somerville  paraphrased  the  proviso  in  paragraph 
391  as  follows  :  "  That  as  a  proviso  to  the  silk  schedule  all 
manufactures  composed  substantially  in  part  of  wool  shall  be 
classified  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool,  unless  more 
specifically  provided  for  in  said  schedule."  He  held  tliat  the 
proviso  did  not  a[)ply  to  any  articles  except  those  embraced 
in  the  silk  schedule  and  which  were  not  specially  provided 
for  in  such  act. 

COURTS    DIFFER    IN    THEIR    VIEWS. 

A  number  of  decisions  involving  the  same  question,  the  con- 
struction, the  meaning  of  the  words  "  all  manufactures  "  in 
the  proviso  in  paragraph  391,  have  been  appearing  at 
intervals  since  that  date,  and  it  has  been  held  uniformly  that 
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those  words  do  not  have  the  larger  signification  contended  for 
by  this  Association — that  they  do  not  include  all  manu- 
factures of  which  wool  is  a  component  part.  One  case  was 
carried  to  the  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  a  decision  being  handed  down  May  19,  1900,  less  than 
two  months  after  the  decision  by  Judge  Morris,  in  which 
Judge  Townsend  applied  the  proviso  not  broadly  but  strictly, 
confining  it  to  the  paragraph  to  which  it  is  attached  and 
reaching  a  conclusion  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Judge 
Morris.  The  two  courts  are  of  equal  jurisdiction  and  stand- 
ing ;  but  the  course  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  even 
before  this  divergence  of  opinion,  was  not  to  recognize  or 
follow  the  opinion  of  Judge  Morris,  but  to  give  the  proviso 
the  restricted  meaning  indicated  in  the  decision  of  Judge 
Townsend. 

HISTORY   OF    THE   PROVISO. 

To  get  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  wording  of  the 
acts  of  1890  and  of  1897  it  will  be  instructive  to  examine  the 
changes  made  in  the  laws  and  the  apparent  reasons  for  them. 
The  leading  case  of  Hartranft  v.  Meyer,  decided  April  28, 
1890,  ruled  that  where  two  materials  entered  into  the  fabri- 
cation of  goods  the  latter  should  be  assessed  for  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  rates  governing  the  component  material  of  chief 
value.  As  the  tariff  act  of  1890  came  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  it  was  worded  like  the  act  of  1883,  under 
which  the  above  decision  was  made.  Thereupon,  in  May, 
1890,  the  proviso  was  attached,  by  amendment  in  the  House, 
to  paragraph  414,  to  supposedly  meet  and  overcome  the  deci- 
sion in  Hartranft  v.  Meyer,  as  far  as  it  related  to  goods  con- 
taining wool.  This  effort  failed  because  of  the  decision 
rendered  August  23,  1894,  in  the  case  of  in  re  Darlington, 
G.A.  2746,  construing  the  proviso  in  paragraph  414  (corres- 
ponding to  that  in  paragraph  391  of  the  act  of  1897)  which 
read  as  follows :  "  Provided,  That  all  such  manufactures  of 
which  wool  or  the  hair  of  the  camel  or  other  like  animals  is 
a  component  material  shall  be  classified  as  manufactures  of 
wool."     The  decision  of  the  General  Appraisers  in  the  above 
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cited  case  held  that  the  proviso  applied  only  to  the  paragraph 
in  which  it  appears,  and  the  phrase  "  all  such  manufactures  " 
was  construed  to  mean  only  all  manufactures  of  silk  not 
specially  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  then  in  force. 

This  decision  was  rendered  but  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  act,  which  was  constructed  on 
different  lines.  Wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list  and  there 
was  no  necessity  of  providing  compensatory  duties  for  the 
wool  manufacture.  Such  duties  were  stricken  from  the  act 
and  along  with  them  disappeared  the  provision  that  all  man- 
ufactures of  which  wool  was  a  component  material  should  be 
classified  as  a  manufacture  of  wool. 

But  in  framing  the  Dingley  law  a  different  theory  [)re- 
vailed.  Wool  was  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  and  it  became 
necessary  to  again  provide  compensatory  duties  for  the 
domestic  wool  manufacture.  With  that  intent  kej)t  in  mind, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  purpose  of  the  change  in  the 
wording  was  to  prevent  the  construction  put  upon  the  pro- 
viso in  the  act  of  1890  from  limiting  the  effect  and  scope  of 
the  proviso  in  the  new  act.  Undoubtedly  the  intention  was 
—  whether  it  will  be  of  force  or  effect  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  appellate  courts  —  not  to  continue  to  limit  its 
application  to  paragraph  414,  or  Schedule  L,  but  to  broaden 
its  meaning  so  as  to  embrace  all  manufactures  of  which  wool 
is  a  component  material.  This,  it  must  have  been  hoped, 
would  be  accomplished  by  eliminating  the  word  "such," 
which  it  could  be  argued  plausibly  limited  the  effect  of  the 
proviso  to  manufactures  of  silk  and  wool  not  otherwise 
specially  provided  for  —  a  construction  we  do  not  admit  was 
meant  by  the  framers  of  the  McKinley  act. 

ALTERATIONS   PRODUCE    NO   CHANGE    IN    CONSTRUCTION. 

But  this  new  proviso  with  the  changed  and  broader  phrase- 
ology, which  to  those  familiar  with  the  necessity  and  reason 
for  it  means  so  much,  is  now  construed  not  one  whit  more 
liberally  and  comprehensively  than  that  of  the  okler  act.  By 
invoking  technical  rules  governing  the  effect  of  provisos,  it 
is  still  limited  by  the  decisions,  not  only  to  the  silk  schedule 
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but  to  the  very  small  number  of  manufactures  not  specially 
provided  for  in  that  schedule.  In  other  words,  the  dropping 
of  the  descriptive  word  "  such  "  and  making  the  phrase  com- 
prehensive has  not,  owing  to  the  strict  applicati^on  of  legal 
rules,  added  one  class  of  fabrics  or  one  fabric  to  those  covered 
by  paragraph  414  of  the  act  of  1890  as  interpreted  by  the 
Board  of  Appraisers.  According  to  these  decisions  constru- 
ing the  act  of  1897,  this  change,  so  suggestive  to  the  lay 
mind,  so  full  of  meaning  and  intention,  has  been  so  modified 
by  subtle  argument  and  rules  of  construction  as  to  mean 
nothing  additional.  To  us  this  ruling — which  applies  the 
proviso  to  the  few  non-enumerated  articles  of  Schedule  L 
and  compels  them  to  pay  the  compensatory  duties,  while  all 
those  goods  specially  provided  for,  and  in  which  the  need  for 
such  compensatory  duties  is  much  greater,  if  their  manufac- 
ture is  to  be  retained  in  this  country,  are  admitted  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  —  is  extremely  peculiar  and  anomalous.  By 
adliering  to  the  strict  letter  of  construction,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  symmetry  of  the  act  and,  we  believe,  the  intent  of 
the  framers,  the  shadow  of  protection  has  been  preserved,  in 
the  lines  affected  by  the  decision,  for  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  substance  has  been  handed  over 
to  rivals  without  our  borders.  Rather  than  thus  nullify  the 
effect  of  the  change,  should  there  not  be  imputed  to  the  minds 
of  the  lawmakers  a  clear  intention  to  prevent,  in  determining 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  391  in  the  act  of  1897,  a  construc- 
tion similar  to  the  one  placed  upon  the  corresponding  para- 
graph in  the  act  of  1890?  Ought  this  proviso,  changed  as  it 
is,  be  limited  to  this  paragraph  891,  or  even  the  silk  schedule, 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  rule  of  construction,  which  is,  that 
a  proviso  shall  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  parts  of 
the  clause  immediately  preceding  that  to  which  it  is  attached, 
especially  when  in  that  same  rule  it  is  laid  down  that  this 
restricted  application  shall  yield  in  cases  where  there  is  evi- 
dent—  as  in  this  one  —  an  intention  to  give  to  it  a  wider 
scope  ? 
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court's    view    not    accepted    by    treasury    DEPARTMENT. 

This  restricted  meaning  of  tlie  proviso  has  not  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Treasury  Department,  whose  ol'ticials  have 
several  times  put  themselves  on  record  as  contending  for  the 
larerer  construction.  Wliile  decisions  liave  heen  rendered 
admitting  tennis  balls  as  manufactures  of  rubber  and  piano- 
forte hammers  as  parts  of  musical  instruments,  they  have 
been  acquiesced  in  by  the  department  and  not  questioned 
by  the  Association,  although  not  in  harmony  with  our  views 
as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  act,  because  such  impor- 
tations interfered  but  little,  if  any,  with  the  wool  man- 
ufacture. But  in  the  case  of  Scruggs,  Vanderwoort  & 
Barney  Com[)any,  abstract  9272,  T.l).  26890,  decided  Decem- 
ber 4,  1905,  the  proportion  of  wool  in  combination  with  silk 
in  some  of  the  fabrics  was  as  high  as  60.1  per  cent,  and  the 
interpretation  currently  placed  u[K)n  the  proviso  in  paragraph 
391  becomes  of  coiisideral)le  importance  to  the  wool  manu- 
facturer of  the  country.  If  such  manufactures  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  our  ports  without  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensatory duties,  then  a  decided  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  compelled  to  pay  the  duties  levied  by 
the  existing  tariff,  while  his  foreign  rival  gets  his  raw  mate- 
rials free,  and  he  will  be  debarred  from  successful  competition 
in  those  fabrics  which  can  be  imported  under  the  lower  duties. 
Here  the  component  material  of  chief  value  was  silk,  though 
in  one  case  the  percentage  of  wool  was  greater,  and  in  de- 
ciding whether  they  wei-e  to  be  classified  under  paragraph 
369  of  the  woolen  schedule  as  women's  dressfjoods  or  as 
woven  fabrics  of  a  certain  weight  per  yard,  with  a  certain 
percentage  of  silk,  under  paragraph  387,  no  attention  what- 
ever was  paid  to  the  proviso  in  paragraph  391. 

By  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  attention  of 
the  Treasury  Department  has  been  drawn  to  this  decision,  and 
an  appeal  has  been  taken,  so  that  eventually  a  final  decision 
by  an  appellate  court  will  settle  this  important  question.  If 
that  decision  should  be  governed  by  technical  rules  of  con- 
struction, the  fundamental  theory  on    which  Schedule  K  was 
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constructed    will   be    departed  from    and    the    intent  of   its 
framers  will  be  evaded. 

PRESS    CLOTH    DECISION. 

Another  decision,  made  by  Judge  Townsend  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
respecting  the  duties  to  be  levied  upon  certain  press  cloths 
of  camel's  hair  used  in  the  process  of  extracting  oil  from  lin- 
seed and  cotton  seed,  concerns  the  wool  manufacturer.  By 
the  government  they  were  assessed  as  a  manufacture  of  wool 
not  otherwise  provided  for  under  paragraph  366  of  the  tariff 
act,  which  covers  "cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures 
of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  not 
speciall}^  provided  for ;  "  by  the  importers  they  were  claimed 
to  be  assessable  for  duty  as  "  hair  press  cloth  under  para- 
graph 4ol  of  Schedule  N,  w^hich  reads  as  follows :  "  Hair 
cloth  known  as  crinoline  cloth,  10  cents  per  square  yard  ; 
hair  cloth  known  as  '  hair-seating '  and  hair  press  cloth,  20 
cents  per  square  yard." 

The  court's  ruling  in  favor  of  the  importer's  contention  is 
based  upon  the  ground  that  the  importation  is  more  specifi- 
cally provided  for  as  hair  press  cloth  under  paragraph  431 
than  as  a  manufacture  of  every  descriptipn  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool.  The  inequitable  results  iElowing  from  such 
a  decision  have  received  little  or  no  consideration,  and  "  con- 
struction "  has  been  resorted  to  to  thwart  the  intent  of  the 
law  makers,  which  was  to  give  the  benefit  of  a  compensatory 
duty  to  the  home  manufacturer.  By  this  decision  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  duty  on  his  raw 
material,  camel's  hair,  has  no  more  protection  than  the  man 
who  gets  his  raw  material,  horse  hair,  free  of  duty.  Surely 
such  unfair  treatment  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Dingley 
law.  No  distinction  is  made  by  the  court  between  press 
cloth  made  from  horse  and  cattle  hair  and  that  made  from 
camel's  hair.  All,  irrespective  of  their  constituent  elements, 
are  declared  to  be  specifically  provided  for  and  to  come  under 
the  designation  "  hair  press  cloth,"  and  to  be  commercially 
known  as  such.     We  have  been  able  to  find  no  case  prior  to 
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Judge  Townsend's  decision  in  which  similar  fabrics  were 
called  anything  but  press  cloth  ;  and  upon  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturers  to  prove  a  distinction  between  press  cloths 
made  from  the  two  materials,  commercially  known  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1897,  may  depend  the 
reversal  of  this  decision.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace 
the  changes  in  the  various  laws  since  1883,  but  simpl}-  to 
record  our  belief  that,  from  changes  in  the  phraseology,  the 
elimination  and  combination  of  paragraphs,  it  was  the  purpose 
to  make  the  press  cloth  composed  of  camel's  hair  (wool  for 
tariff  purposes)  pay  a  higher  duty  than  that  manufactured 
from  hair  coming  in  free  from  duty.  The  change  giving 
occasion  for  this  contention  was  made,  no  doubt,  because  of 
extreme  caution,  but  the  rules  of  interpretation  and  construc- 
tion have  been  called  into  play  and  a  court  decision  has  been 
actually  secured  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  principle 
on  which  the  woolen  schedule  was  constructed.  That  the 
case  was  not  satisfactorily  presented  or  argued,  we  infer  from 
a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  another  test  will  occur  over  the 
next  importation. 

AN     EFFORT    TO     CHANGE     THE     ADMINISTRATIVE    CUSTOMS 

LAW. 

Another  matter  which  vitally  concerns  the  membership  of 
this  Association  is  the  effort  now  under  way  to  alter  and 
amend,  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  the  customs  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  refer  to  the  report  embodying  numerous  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Administrative  Customs  Law  of  1890  as 
changed  by  the  act  of  1897,  just  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.  In  the  letter  of 
transmittal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  January 
27,  1906,  it  is  stated  that  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  a  general  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Merchants' 
Association  "  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  act  and  to 
suggest  such  changes  therein  or  amendments  thereto,  as  they 
might  deem  wise,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  government. 
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the     domestic     manufacturer,    and     the     honest     importer 
alike." 

This  general  committee,  a  list  of  whose  membership  as 
printed  in  the  report  contains  the  names  of  several  men  now 
dead,  delegated  tlieir  powers  to  an  Executive  Board  which 
filed  a  former  report  with  the  President  in  the  year  1900. 
This  last  report,  revised  to  meet  criticisms  leveled  at  the 
former  one,  is  signed  by  Thomas  H.  Downing,  a  customs 
broker  ;  Herman  A.  Metz,  a  dealer  in  chemicals  and  presum- 
ably an  importer  ;  George  F.  Victor,  an  importer,  and  J. 
Crawford  McCreery,  a  merchant  and  importer.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  membership  of  this  sub-committee  —  however 
membership  of  the  general  committee  was  distributed  among 
the  various  interests  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  law  — 
that  the  manufacturers  were  ignored,  a  fact  easily  discernible 
when  the  recommendations  are  glanced  at,  much  less  con- 
sidered. 

TWO    OF   THE    PROPOSED    CHANGES. 

Some  of  the  changes  proposed  are  to  be  commended  ;  others 
ought  to  be  opposed.  Lack  of  time  compels  me  to  notice  but 
two  changes,  which,  if  adopted,  will  make  it,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  secretary,  easy  for  the  foreign  importer,  by  means  of 
the  customs  laws,  to  overcome  the  fair  protection  accorded 
by  the  present  tariff  law.  The  purpose  of  the  one  change 
is  to  substitute  for  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale 
price  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  the 
actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  "  for  exporta- 
tion." And  in  explanation  and  defence  of  this  change  it  is 
blandly  explained  that  it  is  well  known  "  that  patented  articles 
in  foreign  countries  have  one  price  for  home  consumption  in 
the  patented  territory,  another  for  export"  —  as  if  none  but 
patented  articles  would  be  affected  by  the  alteration  ! 
Another  change  in  line  with  this,  but  letting  down  the  bars 
still  further,  is  suggested  and  urged.  In  cases  where  goods 
are  consigned,  and  in  this  class  the  greatest  frauds  have  here- 
tofore been  perpetrated,  it  is  asked  that  the  manufacturer  or 
owner  may  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  the  price  he  would 
have   received  for  such   merchandise   sold   in  the   ordinary 
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course  of  trade,  the  price  which  he  "  expects  to  obtain  and  is 
willinof  to  receive  for  the  merchandise." 

Should  these  changes  be  made,  it  would  mean  that  the 
United  States,  not  blindly,  but  with  eyes  open,  had  delib- 
erately decided  to  make  this  great  consuming  market  the 
dumping  ground  for  Europe's  manufacturing  nations;  for 
there  is  no  foreign  value  for  export  —  especially  in  the  goods 
consigned  and  said  to  be  made  exclusively  for  the  United 
States.  Market  value  has  been  characterized  as  delusive  and 
nebulous,  but  foreign  export  value  would  be  vastly  more  so. 
Instead  of  making  conditions  better,  they  would  be  distinctly 
worse  ;  the  confusion  and  demoralization  existing  under  the 
old  law  would  under  this  suggested  change  be  intensified  ;  the 
reprehensible  practices  then  existing  and  flourishing  would 
be  resumed  in  increased  degree;  the  Government  would  be 
deprived  of  its  just  revenues  in  which  it  stands  in  need ;  and 
the  reform  accom[)lished  after  years  of  endeavor  would  be 
swept  away. 

MANUFACTUKERS    OFFERED    AS    A    SACRIFICE. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  a  six-year  period  of  incuba- 
tion this  report  is  liatched  at  the  time  when  (ierniany  is  mak- 
ing her  ret[uests  for  more  lenient  administration  of  our  customs 
laws.  And  it  is  also  significant  that,  in  the  papers  making- 
announcement  of  these  pro[)Osed  changes,  it  is  stated  that  if 
granted  they  would  furnish  a  basis  for  delaying  the  applica- 
tion of  maximum  tariff  rates  to  American  fjoods.  To  meet 
the  views  of  Germany's  representatives  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  are  suggested  as  a  sacrifice,  together  with  the 
honest  importer,  and  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  And 
why,  it  may  be  fittingly  asked,  is  this  complaint  heard  from 
Germany,  rather  than  other  countries  of  Europe?  Is  it 
because  her  exporters  being  the  hardest  hit  are  the  greatest 
sinners  against  the  honest  administration  of  our  laws  and 
therefore  make  the  greatest  outcry? 

Whatever  the  case  may  be  now,  two  decades  ago  this  very 
year  a  committee  of  Boston's  merchants  and  manufacturers,  or- 
ganized to  suggest  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  customs 
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law,  reported  "that  the  same  system  of  undervaluation,"  as 
in  silks,  cottons,  etc.,  "can  be  shown  in  the  same  manner  in 
respect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  especially  those  from 
Germany,  none  of  which  are  regularly  imported.  Cutlery, 
more  particularly  fi-om  Germany,  has  been  for  many  years 
largely  and  systematically  undervalued  at  the  port  of  New 
York."  Prevented  by  the  existing  law  from  perpetrating 
such  gross  frauds,  it  is  not  surprising  that  foreign  exporters, 
guilty  of  systematically  undervaluing  their  importations, 
should  desire  a  change  in  the  law  which  will  permit  a  return 
or  an  approach  to  old  conditions.  By  enabling  undervalua- 
tions to  be  practised,  by  suggesting  changes  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  fix  any  reasonable  value  to  the  goods, 
and  which  will  expose  this  market  to  "  dumping  "  from  all 
European  manufacturing  nations,  it  can  well  be  queried,  Has 
the  committee  followed  the  request  of  the  lamented  McKinley 
when  he  asked  them  to  suggest  "  such  amendments  as  they 
might  deem  wise  for  the  better  protection  of  the  government, 
the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  the  honest  importer  alike?" 

DEMANDS     OF     WOOL     GROWERS     IN     PROPOSED     CANADIAN 

TARIFF. 

The  tariff  hearings,  held  throughout  the  various  provinces 
of  Canada  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  tariff  law,  developed  conditions  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  wool  manufacturer  this  side  the 
border  —  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  introduction  into  this 
report. 

Under  the  Canadian  tariff  of  1897  a  duty  of  three  cents  a 
pound  was  levied  on  luster  wools,  these  coming  in  competi- 
tion with  the  domestic  wools,  all  others  being  free  of  duty. 
At  one  of  the  hearings  in  the  newer  and  far  western  prov- 
inces a  petition  was  presented  in  which  it  was  asked,  in 
behalf  of  all  the  flockmasters  of  Canada,  that  wools  for  tariff 
purposes  be  divided  into  three  classes,  practically  the  same 
division  being  made  as  in  our  law,  with  duties  of  eight  cents 
a  pound  on  Class  I.,  six  cents  on  Class  II.,  and  five  cents  on 
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Class  III.  wools.  Prohibitive  duties  were  asked  on  shoddy, 
rags,  waste,  and  similar  by-products,  on  the  ground  that  their 
use  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  sheep  industry  and  to 
the  loss  of  the  consumer.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the 
United  States  these  are  familiar  arguments,  as  are  those 
which  asserted  the  adaptability  of  large  tracts  of  that  far 
western  country  to  sheep  raising  and  which  predicted  a  large 
increase  of  flocks  if  the  government  would  enact  stiff  duties 
to  keep  out  foreign  wool.  These  duties,  if  granted,  it  was 
argued,  would  put  the  sheep  business  on  a  paying  basis  and 
would  increase  the  cost  of  "  pure  wool  "  cloths  but  slightly. 
If  consumers  objected,  it  was  held  to  be  better  to  reduce  the 
duty  of  the  protected  wool  manufacturers,  few  in  numbers 
compared  with  the  sheepmen,  than  that  this  boon  should  be 
denied  the  latter  I 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  at  present  seems  to  be  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  mill-stone.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
tailors,  dry-goods  men,  and,  in  some  sections,  the  farmers 
have  been  insisting  on  the  restoration  of  the  full  British 
preference,  —  that  the  exception  made  in  favor  of  the  woolen 
manufacturer  shall  be  withdrawn,  —  while  on  the  other,  the 
sheepmen  have  been  demanding,  not  only  duties  on  all 
classes  of  wool  without  providing  for  compensatory  duties 
for  the  manufacturer,  —  even  suggesting  a  reduction  of 
present  duties  under  certain  conditions,  — but  also  that  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  shall  be  interfered  with  in  the  use  of, 
if  not  prevented  from  using,  shoddy  in  admixture  with  wool 
in  the  production  of  woolen  goods.  Suddenly  the  wool  and 
woolen  schedule  has  assumed  almost  as  much  prominence,  it 
is  stated,  in  this  revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff  as  it  did  in  the 
revisions  of  1883,  1890,  and  1897  in  the  United  States,  with 
this  suggestive  difference  :  that  in  Canada  the  farmer  rais- 
ing sheep  and  the  flockmasters  have  not  as  yet  attained  the 
political  importance  they  have  in  our  country ;  otherwise  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  their  effort  would  not  terminate,  as 
predicted,  with  no  change  in  the  new  tariff  schedules  in  favor 
either  of  the  wool  manufacturer  or  the  wool  o-rower. 
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SPECIAL    DISTRICT    ATTORNEY    ASKED    FOR. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report,  urges 
that  the  department  shouhl  be  given  an  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney  at  tlie  port  of  New  York,  whose  sole 
duty  shall  be'  the  management  and  trial  of  customs  cases. 
The  salary,  he  suggested,  should  be  sufficient  to  attract  men 
of  professional  reputation,  and  he  adds  that  "the  cases  lost 
at  the  port  of  New  York  alone  through  want  of  experience  in 
this  particular  branch  of  the  law  would,  I  doubt  not,  aggre- 
gate a  million  dollars  per  annum."  As  recently  as  July  11, 
1905,  the  secretary  wrote  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  concerning  the  decision  in  a  case  involving  the  classi- 
fication of  press  cloth,  from  which  letter  it  is  all  too  evident 
the  department  felt  that  the  case  was  not  properly  presented, 
for  the  secretary  directed  that  should  another  case  arise  the 
department  should  be  notified  "  that  it  may  be  prepared  to 
properly  present  the  case  before  the  Board  and  on  appeal 
before  the  circuit  court." 

The  Executive  Committee  at  a  meeting  held  December  8 
endorsed  this  request,  and  your  secretary  communicated  the 
resolution  to  the  department.  In  these  days  of  specialization 
and  press  of  work  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  district 
attorney,  whose  duties  embrace  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
against  the  federal  laws  as  well  as  the  trial  of  customs  cases, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  manifold  rules 
of  construction  governing  them  should  be  as  complete  and 
intimate  as  that  of  men  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to 
such  work.  That  the  appointment  of  a  man  of  the  character 
indicated  in  tlie  secretary's  rei)ort  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  wool  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  we  thoroughly  believe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  heed  will  be  given  by  Congress  to  the  recommen- 
dation. 

WOOL    AND    PROSPECT    OF    INCREASED    PRODUCTION. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  but  a  few  words  concerning  the 
wool  situation,    past   and    present.      In    1901  the    Biadford 
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"  Observer,"  in  its  annual  wool  review,  said,  "  The  supply  is 
now  too  large  to  allow  of  an}-  fear  of  a  famine."  Five  years 
later,  so  quickly  have  we  passed  from  surplus  stocks  to  a 
lack  of  them,  from  plenty  to  a  scarcity,  that  the  same  paper 
now  wonders  when  the  years  of  plenty  will  come  again.  The 
situation  to-day  emphasizes  the  rapidity  with  which  changes 
occur  in  this  generation  even  in  the  pastoral  world.  None  in 
the  industrial  world  could  well  be  more  marked  or  more 
complete  than  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  supply  of  wool 
for  the  world's  manufacturers.  For  some  years  immediately 
preceding  1900  the  clip  of  Australasia  had  been  of  immense 
dimensions,  and  a  surplus  had  undoubtedlj' been  accumuhited 
in  the  consuming  markets  of  Europe.  Then  came  years  of 
decreased  output  until  1903-4,  when  the  lowest  point  for 
years  was  touched.  The  total  Australasian  clip  for  1904-5 
was  1,596,000  bales  as  against  1,367,000  bales  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  quantity  is  practically  identical  with  that 
produced  in  the  season  of  1899-1900,  but  still  some  363,000 
bales  short  of  1894-5,  when  the  total  production  was  1,959,- 
000  bales.  If,  therefore,  tiie  estimated  increase  of  250,000 
bales  in  the  new  clip,  now  in  the  market,  shoidd  materialize, 
the  product  will  be  only  about  100,000  bales  less  than  the 
largest  total  ever  exported  from  that  country.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  question  this  increased  figure,  and  in 
justification  of  such  questioning  refer  to  the  lackof  confirma- 
tion in  the  number  of  bales  already  sold  and  the  decrease  of 
a  pound  and  a  half  in  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  coming  from 
the  western  district  of  Victoria. 

But  whatever  the  increase  may  be,  it  finds  more  looms  in 
active  operation,  needing  larger  supplies,  and  very  limited 
available  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers ;  in  fact,  so  small  as 
to  a[)proach  the  low  water  mark  in  the  more  than  decade 
since  1891.  The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  estimate 
of  the  stock  held  in  Boston,  January  1,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  in  bonded  warehouses,  was  43,183,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  13,869,500  pounds  over  a  year  ago.  The  available 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  wool  in  the  United  States  unsold  is 
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placed  by  the  same  authority  at  96,875,443  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  53,435,811  pounds  a  year  ago. 

LARGE   IMPORTATIONS    IN   1905. 

Because  of  reduced  stocks  and  the  remarkable  activity  of 
machinery,  especially  in  the  worsted  industry,  the  call  on 
the  world's  supply  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year  was  almost  without  parallel.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  an  aggregate  of  249,135,746 
pounds  of  wool  was  brought  into  the  country,  a  total  only 
exceeded  by  that  of  1897,  when  350,852,026  pounds  were 
imported.  During  the  past  fifteen  seasons  but  four  years 
show  imports  in  excess  of  200,000,000  pounds,  and  three  of 
those  years  were  during  the  existence  of  the  Wilson  tariff, 
when  importations,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  in- 
dicate activity  of  the  machinery  of  the  wool  industry,  but  an 
effort  to  anticipate  a  return  to  wool  duties  forecasted  by 
elections  almost  immediately  following  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  of  those  three  years  only  one  exceeded  the  amount 
for  1905.  Notwithstanding  this  extremely  large  importation, 
so  great  was  the  demand,  the  prices  for  wools  of  local  produc- 
tion were  not  affected  injuriously,  an  indication,  if  one  were 
needed,  that  the  demand  was  a  legitimate  one.  In  view  of 
the  needs  of  the  trade  and  the  scarcity,  prices  advanced  all 
along  the  line,  until  points  were  reached  which  were  very 
materially  in  excess  of  those  touched  during  tlie  boom  of 
1899.  During  the  year  Ohio  Delaine  was  as  high  as  in 
the  former  year,  and  Ohio  XX  was  almost  2  cents  higher. 
Beginning  1905  almost  on  a  parity  with  the  price  of  1899, 
Texas  Spring  Scoured  closed  the  year  at  an  advance  of 
about  14  cents,  Territory  Fine  Medium  Scoured  showed  an 
advance  only  slightly  less.  At  no  time -since  1890,  the 
year  in  which  our  fluctuations  chart  begins,  have  the  prices 
of  wools  approached  those  prevailing  in  1905.  The  average 
value  for  the  year  is  about  57  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  value  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  Altogether  it  was 
a  most  unusual  year,  and  it  is  a  question,  if  the  top  has  been 
reached,  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  increase  in  the  wool 
product  to  cause  a  recession  of  prices. 
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Bradford's  trade  with  the  united  states. 

Bradford  has  been  rejoicing  over  the  marked  increase  in 
the  trade  done  during  the  year  with  the  United  States,  not 
aione  in  raw  wool  but  in  cotton  and  mohair  goods.  The 
value  of  the  former  in  1901  was  £143,515.  Since  then, 
owing  to  the  "  Marquise "  finish,  the  total  increased  to 
£370,383  in  1904,  and  to  £801,418  in  1905.  Of  this  large 
increase  no  less  than  £406,430  represent  increased  exports 
of  cotton  linings,  the  Bradford  trade  in  cottons  with  the 
United  States  never  having  approached  that  of  the  year  just 
past.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  export  of  mohairs,  at  least 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  tariff.  In  1902  they 
were  valued  at  £309,737 ;  in  1905  they  amounted  to  £842,- 
081.  While  these  increases  are  noted  in  cotton  linings  and 
mohairs,  worsted  coatings,  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
important  exports  of  Bradford,  and  woolen  cloths  made  no 
considerable  progress. 

necrology. 

During  the  past  year  no  member  of  the  several  committees 
has  died,  but  three  men  who  represented  mills  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  were  called  hence  :  Joseph  West 
Green,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Glendale  Elastic 
Fabrics  Company,  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  who  died  August 
28,  1905  ;  Major  William  H.  Hodgkins,  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Ballard  Vale  Woolen  Mills  Cor- 
poration, who  died  September  23,  1905  ;  and  Edward  Weston 
Morris,  of  Hartford  Village,  Vermont,  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford Woolen  Company  and  the  Ottaquechee  Woolen  Com- 
pany, who  died  October  18,  1905,  all  of  whom  were  men  of 
high  standing  and  influence  in  their  respective  communities. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

John  Bruce  McPherson, 

Secretary. 
Boston,  February  7,  1906. 
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(l^bttuaru. 


JOSEPH    H.    BRAGDON. 


Joseph  H.  Bragdon,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  "  Textile 
Manufacturers  Journal,"  died  Saturday  morning,  December  23, 
1905,  at  his  residence  in  Flatbush,  N.Y.,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  acute  bronchitis,  but  he 
had  been  a  sufferer  from  lateral  schlerosis  for  many  years.  He 
was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  September  29,  1850,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Joseph  H.  and  Julia  Bragdon,  the  former 
for  many  years  editor  and  publisher  of  a  Newburyport  daily 
newspaper.  Mr.  Bragdon  was  a  member  of  the  Arkwright  Club 
and  the  American  Trade  Press  Association.  His  wife  and  one 
son,  Joseph  H.  Bragdon,  Jr.,  survive  him. 

Mr.  Bragdon's  identification  with  the  textile  trade  dates  from 
1887,  when  he  became  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
*'  Wool  and  Cotton  Eeporter."  In  1888  he  became  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  same  paper  and  continued  in  this  capacity 
until  the  latter  part  of  1894,  when  he  resigned  to  establish  the 
"Textile  Manufacturers  Journal,"  the  first  copy  of  which  was 
issued  December  15,  1894. 

His  ability  as  a  writer,  his  sterling  business  integrity,  and  his 
genial  personality  quickly  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  large  numbers  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Some 
idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  unanimously  elected  secretary  of  the  Woolen 
Goods  Association  in  January,  1890,  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion until  the  organization  went  out  of  existence.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  he  made  heroic  efforts  to  accomplish  some  refor- 
mation of  trade  abuses,  and  he  had  the  backing  of  tlie  best 
merchants  in  the  district.  Although  the  Woolen  Goods  Associa- 
tion went  out  of  existence  as  a  result  of  lack  of  cooperation  of  some 
of  its  members,  Mr.  Bragdon  continued,  through  the  columns  of 
his  papei",  to  fight  for  the  principles  involved,  and  this,  and  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  protective  tariff,  have  formed  two  of  its 
distinguishing  features  since  its  establishment.     In  this  connec" 
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tion  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  initial  issue  of  the  "Textile 
Manufacturers  Journal  "  and  in  every  succeeding  one  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  faith  has  appeared  at  the  head  ^  of  the 
editorial  page :  "  A  tenet  of  our  creed :  We  believe  in  the 
conservation  of  and  protection  to  domestic  industries." 

The  "Textile  Manufacturers  Journal"  started  December  15, 
1894,  with  ten  pages  and  fifty-nine  advertisers.  Its  annual  issue 
December  .30, 1905,  was  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages,  and 
contained  the  cards  and  announcements  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  advertisers.  The  latter  issue,  which  was  the  largest 
ever  published  by  any  textile  manufacturing  trade  paper  in  the 
world,  also  contained  the  brief  notice  of  its  founder's  death. 

Mr.  Bragdon  was  paid  a  compliment,  unusual  in  newspaper 
history,  through  the  organization  in  February,  1904,  of  the  J.  H. 
Bragdon  Association,  the  membership  of  which  to  the  number 
of  twenty-four  was  made  up  of  present  and  former  members  of 
his  staff.  The  association  was  formed  by  past  members  of  the 
staff,  most  of  whom  hold  responsible  positions  on  other  papers, 
and  it  will  be  continued  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  a  testimony  to  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
who  had  been  intimately  associated  with  him. 

The  esteem  with  which  the  trade  regarded  him  is  probably 
best  expressed  by  the  following  tribute  from  a  prominent  woolen 
goods  commission  merchant : 

When  men  like  Mr.  Bragdon  pass  away  it  is  fitting  that  his 
friends  record  their  appreciation  of  him.  He  himself  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  it,  for,  however  much  he  desired 
prominence  for  his  paper,  he  wished  no  praise  for  himself.  He 
was,  and  cared  to  be,  known  through  his  newspaper,  and  the 
paper  was  to  a  singular  degree  himself.  He  long  ago  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  paper  firmly  established,  profitable  and 
respected.  The  extraordinary  way  in  which  he  has  continued  to 
work  upon  it  through  years  of  bodily  pain  and  weakness,  almost 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Before  his  illness  he  was  for  man}'-  years  one  of  the  best-known 
newspaper  men  in  the  dry-goods  district,  and  he  was  welcome 
everywhere.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  none  was  ever  so  highly 
esteemed  as  he  or  had  his  access  to  what  might  be  called  the 
secrets  of  the  woolen  business.  His  help  was  frequently  sought, 
and  his  advice  taken,  in  the  problems  his  frientls  encountered, 
and  no  man's  confidence  was  betrayed,  however  great  the  tempta- 
tion to  print  the  news. 
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He  has  been  greatly  missed  in  a  field  where  there  is  little  time 
to  think  of  the  absent.  His  industry,  courage,  and  hopeful  spirit 
were  an  inspiration  to  all,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  best  his 
memory  Avill  be  fragrant  as  long  as  they  live. 


Just  as  the  material  for  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  was  pre- 
pared for  the  printer,  word  was  received  of  the  death,  on  February 
2,  1906,  of  Lord  Masham,  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  at  his  home, 
Swinton  Castle,  Yorkshire,  England.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
space  in  this  number  to  fittingly  trace  the  career  of  so  remark- 
able a  man  and  one  so  prominent  in  the  textile  industry,  a  task 
we  shall  undertake  for  a  future  number. 


EDITORIAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   MISCELLANY.  To 


CHtiitorial  antj  Intiustrial  iliscrllanu* 

THE  DUTY  ON  PRESS  CLOTH. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  ren- 
dered June  1,  1905,  by  Townsend,  judge,  concerning  an  importa- 
tion of  what  is  commercially  known  as  press  cloth,  used  chiefly 
to  wrap  about  linseed  or  cotton  seed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  was  a  reversal  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers,  and  as  the  construction  of  Scliedule  K 
of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  is  involved,  we  print  in  this  number 
of  the  Bulletin  all  the  decisions  relating  to  the  question  which 
have  been  rendered  under  the  various  acts  of  1883,  1890,  and 
1897.  These,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  give  upon  close 
examination  some  idea  of  the  great  difficulty  of  incorporating 
into  any  tariff  act  sufficiently  guarded  language  and  language 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  unambiguous  to  prevent  the 
defeat  by  court  decisions  of  the  object  undoubtedly  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  act.  In  this  case,  while  the  Court's  opinion 
favors  the  importers,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Treasury 
Department  is  not  satisfied  that  the  conclusion  is  correct,  and 
instructions  have  been  given  to  make  another  test  under  better 
conditions. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  —  from  the  time  it  was  attempted  to 
import  this  merchandise  as  bagging  down  to  the  latest  case  of 
Caldwell  v.  United  States  —  repeated  attempts  have  been  made 
to  evade  the  duties  of  the  woolen  schedule.  Under  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  numerous  cases  one 
of  the  important  points  —  if  not  the  important  point  —  in  this  case, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  commercial  name  by  which  the  merchandise 
was  known  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1897.  And 
of  this  important  fact  Judge  Townsend's  opinion  really  does  not 
inform  us.  It  is  true  he  says  :  "  It  is  in  fact  a  hair  press  cloth. 
It  is  so  known  commercially,  and  was  so  invoiced  and  sold." 
But  as  to  how  this  important  fact  was  determined  we  are  not 
enlightened.     Surely  the  mere  invoicing  and  selling  are  not  suffi- 
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cient,  and  as  we  understand  the  law  it  is  a  fact  to  be  found  by 
the  jury  and  is  not  one  of  which  the  Court  can  take  judicial 
notice. 

The  opinion  is  too  short  to  be  satisfactory  as  an  authority. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  it  wheii  the  case  came  up  on  review, 
whether  any  witnesses  were  heard  by  the  Court,  or  whether  the 
statements  of  fact  by  the  General  Appraisers  were  before  the 
Court.  If  no  testimony  was  given,  then  there  was  none  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  for  as  the  judge  says,  "The  Government 
introduced  no  testimony  in  this  case  before  the  Board."  If  such 
is  the  fact  it  is  no  wonder  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds  wrote 
the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  "  that  no  further  proceed- 
ings will  be  directed  in  this  case,"  and  Secretary  Shaw  wrote 
that  "in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  record  the 
Department  will  not  take  an  appeal." 

On  the  claim  that  it  was  known  commercially  and  was  invoiced 
and  sold  as  hair  press  cloth,  the  ruling  is  made  that  it  comes 
under  paragraph  4.'>1  of  Schedule  jST,  which  speciHcally  provides 
for  hair  press  cloth  by  name,  although  without  that  provision  all 
press  cloth,  whatever  its  component  materials,  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  higher  rates  of  paragraph  366;  for  it  could  not 
be  admitted  either  as  crinoline  or  as  hair  seating,  and  there  is  no 
clause  in  the  act  of  1897  covering  all  manufactures  of  hair,  as  in 
the  act  of  1883.  The  insertion  in  the  act  of  1897  of  the  words 
"and  hair  press  cloth"  —  and  by  whom  or  how  or  when  they 
were  so  inserted  we  are  not  informed  —  was  made  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  making  plain  what  had,  under  previous  acts,  led 
to  protests  before  the  Board.  It  seems  that  what  was  intended 
to  clear  the  situation  has  but  added  to  the  doubt  on  the  part  of 
some,  and  has  resulted  in  a  decision  which,  if  it  be  the  proper 
construction  of  the  paragraph,  will  work  damage  and  loss  to 
domestic  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  camel's  hair  press 
cloth. 

Reference  to  the  decisions  prior  to  Caldwell  v.  United  States 
discloses  that  in  none  was  it  found  by  the  proper  ofhcials  that 
the  merchandise  was  known  commercially  as  anything  but  press 
cloth.  Assistant  Secretary  Maynard,  after  some  investigation, 
decided  that  it  was  commercially  known  and  sold  as  press  cloth. 
In  T.D.  10505  the  local  appraiser  found  the  merchandise  con- 
sisted of  a  manufacture  of  cattle's  hair  commercially  known  as 
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press  cloth.  In  T.D.  12202  the  appraiser  also  found  the  impor- 
tation consisted  "■  of  a  manufacture  of  animal  hair  commercially 
known  as  press  cloth."  Nowhere  in  the  decisions  made  prior 
to  1897  in  the  highest  tribunal  to  which  the  protests  against 
classification  were  carried  —  none  going  to  a  court  —  was  it 
placed  on  record  that  the  material  was  known  commercially  as 
hair  press  cloth.  The  term  })ress  cloth  seems  to  Iiave  been 
applied  indiscriminately  to  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair  as  well  as 
to  that  made  from  horse  and  cattle  hair,  all  the  hairs  up  to  1890 
entering  our  ports  duty  free.  When  camel's  hair  was  again 
transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  by  the  act  of  1897,  after  the  free 
wool  period  under  the  tariff  of  1894,  and  became  wool  for  tariff 
purposes,  provision  was  certainly  intended  to  be  made  for  a 
distinction  between  manufactures  of  horse  hair  and  manufac- 
tures of  camel's  hair,  the  one  composed  of  duty-paying  raw 
materials  to  be  given  a  higher  rate  of  protection  than  the  one 
composed  of  free  raw  materials.  The  change,  by  adding  "  and 
hair  press  cloth,"  seems  clearl}^  to  have  been  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  above  result.  To  us  the  intent 
could  scarcely  have  been  made  clearer,  except  perhaps  by  the 
addition  of  the  words,  and  press  cloth  nuide  from  tlie  hair  of  the 
horse  or  cow. 

But  let  us  apply  a  test  used  by  Justice  Hunt  in  the  case 
of  Arthur  v.  Morrison,  96  U.S.  108.  There  the  question  was 
whether  crepe  veils  should  be  assessed  for  duty  as  silk  veils  or 
as  a  manufacture  of  silk  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Commer- 
cially they  were  known  as  crepe  veils  and  not  otherwise.  The 
judge  said  :  "  iSTeither  the  merchant  who  should  order  a  case  of 
crepes  and  receive  one  of  silk  goods,  or  who  should  order  silk 
and  receive  crepe,  nor  the  individual  purchaser  who  should  order 
a  dress  of  silk  and  receive  one  of  crepe  or  should  order  crepe  for 
mourning  and  receive  silk,  would  deem  that  the  order  had 
been  properly  tilled."  In  view  of  Judge  Townsend's  decision, 
How  would  the  importer  fill  an  order  for  hair  press  cloth  ? 
Would  he  send  cloth  made  of  horse  or  cow  hair,  or  would  he 
ship  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair  ?  If  the  purchaser  desired  the 
horse  hair  cloth,  which  is  cheaper  and  used  for  a  different  pur- 
pose, would  he  be  satisfied  with  the  more  expensive  cloth  made 
of  camel's  hair  or  other  dutiable  material,  and  be  willing  to 
apply  it  to  the  rougher  work  ?     By  the   grouping  made  by  the 
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Court,  is  either  the  purchaser  or  the  importer  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  absolutely  what  is  meant  by  hair  press  cloth  ?  We 
think  not ;  but  applying  hair  press  cloth  alone  to  materials  made 
from  horse  or  cattle  hair  the  difficulty  vanishes.  They  become 
assessable  under  paragraph  431  of  Schedule  IST,  and  the  camel's 
hair  cloth  under  paragraph  366  of  Schedule  K. 

In  the  first  case  arising  under  the  act  of  1897,  the  American 
Express  Company  importation,  General  Appraiser  Fischer  found 

—  presumably  on  evidence  —  that  press  cloth  was  made  of  horse 
hair  and  cattle  hair  as  well  as  camel's  hair,  the  former  being  known 
as  hair  press  cloth  and  the  latter  as  camel's  hair  press  cloth,  a 
distinction  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accepted  —  if 
attempted  to  be  made — in  the  Caldwell  case.  In  addition,  the 
grouping  of  the  subjects  under  certain  schedules  shows  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  fix  a  class  for  the  articles  which  forbids  a 
technical  definition  of  them  in  contravention  of  that  grouping. 
All  goods  made  of  camel's  hair  are  to  come  under  the  wool  sched- 
ule, and  hair  press  cloth,  coming  in  the  schedule  along  with  crino- 
line and  hair  seating,  the  product  of  horse  hair,  must  be  limited 
to  such  textiles. 

Judge  Townsend  —  apparently  in  justification  of  his  decision, 
whether  correctly  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  decide  without  knowl- 
edge of  prices  —  says,  "  the  assessment  by  the  Board  would 
operate  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  cloth  of  between 
300  and  400  per  cent."     And  yet  the  inconsistency  of  his  ruling 

—  even  if  this  reason  could  be  considered  in  reaching  a  decision  — 
is  evident  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  manufacturer  who  is 
obliged  to  pay  for  his  raw  material  the  same  duty  as  for  wool  is 
granted  no  higher  protection  than  that  accorded  the  man  who 
makes  cloth  from  horse  or  cattle  hair,  now  and  ever  on  the  free 
list  The  whole  theory  of  the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897  is  to  give  to  manufacturers  not  only  adequate  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  but  also  compensatory  duties  for  the 
rates  paid  on  their  raw  material,  placing  them  in  a  position  as 
though  they  had  that  material  free  of  duty.  Surely  such  in- 
equitable results  as  flow  from  Judge  Townsend's  decision  could 
not  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  act,  and  we  very 
much  doubt  if  the  decision  will  be  sustained  when  the  facts  are 
properly  presented.  Such  a  construction  should  not  be  placed 
upon  a  phrase  whose  meaning  can  be  so  satisfactorily  explained 
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and  harmonized  with  the  intent  of  the  act  —  without  doing  violence 
to  any  section  or  to  any  principle  —  as  was  done  by  General  Ap- 
praiser Fischer  in  the  American  Express  Company  case. 

The  Caldwell  case  is  another  illustration  of  the  likelihood  of 
courts  construing  literally  and  strictly  the  words  of  a  statute 
most  favorably  to  the  protestants  and  against  the  Government  and 
the  domestic  manufacturers.  Fortunately  Judge  Townsend's 
decision  is  not  final ;  and  undoubtedly  a  thorough  test,  in  which 
both  the  evidence  and  the  argument  will  be  carefully  looked 
after,  will  be  made  before  there  comes  that  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department,  referred  to  by  Mr,  Shar- 
rets.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1897  horse  and 
cattle  hair  press  cloth  and  camel's  hair  press  cloth  were  made. 
To  the  former,  the  new  designation  was  intended  to  apply ;  to  the 
latter,  by  reason  of  camel's  hair  being  dutiable  and  manufactures 
therefrom  classed  with  wool  manufactures,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 366.  That  is  common  sense,  that  imposes  a  hardship  on 
no  one,  and,  when  the  question  is  properly  presented  to  the 
Board  and  the  Court,  we  trust  that  will  be  declared  to  be  the  law. 


THE   YEAR   IN   BRADFORD. 

The  annual  review  of  the  Bradford  trade,  contained  in  the 
"  Observer  "  of  December  28,  is,  if  anything,  more  interesting 
than  usual,  and  from  it  we  make  liberal  extracts  which  will  serve 
to  show  what  occurred  there  during  the  past  twelve  months  and 
what  are  the  hopes  entertained  and  the  plans  formulated  for  the 
future. 

For  a  number  of  years  some  branch  of  the  trade  has  had  a 
hard  experience  due  to  bad  seasons,  wars  abroad,  lessened  pur- 
chasing ability  of  customers,  difficult  conditions  in  the  raw 
materials  market,  and  various  other  considerations,  all  of  which 
have  their  influence.  The  past  year  has  been  no  exception,  for 
while  there  have  been  worse  ones  for  most  people  in  the  Brad- 
ford trade,  as  the  "  Observer  "  puts  it,  there  has  never  been  a  more 
difficult  one.  Long  acquaintance  with  low  prices  and  losses 
experienced  in  former  wool  booms  caused  timidity  and  great  cau- 
tiousness, which  are  not  conducive  to  large  and  successful  opera- 
tions. Doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  wool  prices  impaired 
confidence,  hindered  trade,  and  affected  stability. 
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Bradford  looms  are  busiest  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
cheap  wool  to  keep  them  supplied.  Then  their  rivals  in  the 
Colne  Valley  have  no  chance  against  them.  The  hard  times 
bring  out  abilities  and  qualities  of  character  that  are  at  a  dis- 
count when  everybody  is  busy  and  trade  is  profitable.  "  A  great 
many  of  Bradford  manufacturers  have  turned  tlieir  attention  to 
cotton  fabrics  —  not  in  an  attempt  to  take  away  the  trade  of  Lan- 
cashire, but  in  the  development  of  practically  a  new  industry. 
The  mohair  dress  trade  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  by  reason 
of  the  introduction  of  ideas  borrowed  from  woolen  practice ; 
while  similarly  new  fabrics  in  delicate  shades  of  color  are  being 
produced  with  striking  success  from  crossbred  wools  —  in  all 
instances  a  triumph  of  brains  and  determination." 

Wool  was  scarcer  than  ever  in  1905  and  it  does  not  appear 
when  the  years  of  plenty  are  to  begin.  As  to  the  present  year's 
supply,  the  "  Observer "  thinks  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  300,000  bales  in  excess  of  1904,  and  even  at 
that  figure  the  world  will  be  short,  as  compared  with  1902,  to  say 
nothing  of  1895-6.  "  But  we  have  to  remember  that  in  the 
period  of  actual  stringency,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  1902,  we 
have  learned  many  lessons  in  economy  which  will  remain  with  us 
for  a  long  time,  and  will  certainly  not  all  be  forgotten  when  once 
more  we  are  smothered  in  wool.  Still  the  demand  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  small  next  year  as  this  last,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  in  spite  of  the  better  supply  we  may  have  something  like 
the  present  or  even  slightly  higher  range  of  values  until  the  clip 
of  1907  comes  in  sight." 

For  the  third  successive  year  wool  has  been  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  trade.  Notwithstanding  poor  business  in  the  home 
trade,  stuff  wareliouses,  looms  in  large  number  standing  idle, 
and  spinners  running  short  time,  prices  for  wool  could  not  be 
depressed,  except  temporarily  in  March,  when  the  recovery  was 
almost  immediate.  The  hardening  of  values  took  place  in  the 
face  of  an  increase  in  the  Australian  merino  clip  of  about 
225,000  bales,  the  New  Zealand,  Cape,  and  South  American 
supplies  being  almost  stationary. 

The  English  wo6l  dealer  had  another  innings,  though  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  he  fared  as  well  as  in  the  previous  year. 
Most  of  the  pure  South  Down  wools  came  to  America  at  enhanced 
prices.      For  many  who  are  traders,  rather  than  speculators^  the 
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year  was  a  disappointment,  and  it  would  have  been  disastrous 
had  it  not  been  for  American  purchases.  For  the  eleven  months 
ending  November  30  the  quantity  sent  to  the  United  States  was 
22,751,000  pounds,  a  trifle  less  than  in  1903,  when  the  total  was 
22,939,800  pounds.  But  the  value  for  the  eleven  months,  £889,675, 
was  greater  than  that  (£874,608)  for  the  entire  year  1904. 

The  estimated  increase  in  the  new  Australasian  clip  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  bales,  but  this  will  not  materialize  altogether 
until  about  July  or  August  next.  Unless  South  America  comes  to 
the  rescue,  of  which  at  present  there  is  no  indication,  a  year  hence 
there  will  be  a  supply  still  far  short  of  the  quantity  available 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  "  As  to  the  future,"  says  the  "  Observer," 
"  it  would  be  foolish  to  speak  dogmatically.  We  need  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Bradford  trade  does  not  dominate  the  wool  market. 
Any  sensible  man  wlio  would  calculate  the  chances  of  values 
remaining  where  they  are  must  take  into  consideration  all  the 
influences  which  affect  Koubaix,  Gera,  Elberfeld,  Lodz,  and  most 
important  of  all,  Boston."  One  of  these  is  that  "  high  prices 
tend  most  decidedly  to  restrict  consumption.  .  .  .  But  prices 
are  high  or  low  only  in  comparison.  Present-day  prices  are  not 
so  very  high  if  we  rule  out  of  our  consideration  the  two  or 
three  years  of  phenomenally  low  values  brought  about  by  the 
enormous  expansion  of  wool  production  in  the  years  preceding 
1899."  Another  consideration  is  the  undoubted  preference  of 
both  sexes  for  something  new  and  smart  "at  a  price,"  rather  than 
for  something  that  may  wear  well,  whatever  it  may  cost.  "  This 
stereotyping  of  prices  is  indeed  becoming  every  year  more  pro- 
nounced, and  is  far  reaching  in  its  effects.  It  leads  to  '  substitu- 
tion,' shoddy  for  wool,  cotton  for  shoddy,  cotton  linings  for 
Botany  Italians.  So  that  wool  is  being  spread  on  thinner  and 
made  to  go  further.  It  is  even  assisted  by  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  which  is  for  lighter  makes. 

"  Once  we  have  learned  how  to  economize  on  any  article  of  con- 
sumption, it  is  not  again  wasted  so  lavishly  as  it  once  was.  .  .  . 
Wool  will  probably  never  entirely  displace  the  cotton  Venetians 
and  other  splendid  productions,  for  which  we  are  largely  indebted 
to  the  long  droughts  in  Australia  and  the  popular  appetite  for 
Canterbury  lamb.  But  a  most  powerful  influence  is  at  work  to 
bring  about  a  return  of  plenty  in  wool  supply.  Sheep  pay  better, 
probably,  than  anything  else  that  lives  or  comes  off  the  land,  and 
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this  is  true  of  all  countries  in  which  sheep  can  be  carried. 
Australia  has  learned  how  to  fight  drou.ght  by  artesian  wells  and 
artificial  feeding.  South  America  is  developing  new  sheep  areas, 
and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  sheep  in  South  Africa.  It 
will  take  time.  We  are  not  back  to  the  level  of  1895-6,  and  in 
the  ten  years  since  then  the  world's  need  of  wool  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds — especially  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan."  Stocks  are  low,  the  increase  in  this  year's  clip  is 
urgently  needed,  and  a  considerably  lower  basis  of  values  can 
scarcely  be  looked  for  than  that  which  has  prevailed  for  several 
years  past. 

MOHAIR. 

Mohair  has  had  a  somewhat  peculiar  year,  and  Bradford 
dealers  in  the  raw  material  have  no  cause  to  remember  the  year 
with  pleasure.  The  popularity  of  mohair  goods  in  tlie  United 
States  and  the  recent  fine  summers  in  England  suggested  the 
likelihood  of  a  successful  season;  but  the  expected  and  hoped- 
for  turn  was  scented  afar  by  the  Turkish  and  Cape  dealers  who, 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  new  season,  asked  an  advance  of  2d. 
or  3d.  a  pound  —  a  demand  to  which  the  trade  did  not  immediately 
respond.  Throughout  the  year  the  best  demand  was  for  mixed 
parcels,  reall}^  fine  hair  being  neglected. 

Alpaca,  in  former  years  fluctuating  violently,  was  remarkably 
steady  throughout  the  year.  The  demand,  while  not  large,  was 
regular  and  stocks  did  not  become  excessive.  The  extreme 
range  of  values  for  good  average  fleece  was  from  16d.  to  18d. 
Increased  direct  shipments  are  held  accountable  for  the  decrease 
in  the  imports  into  England. 


In  the  report  for  1904  the  existence  of  a  curious  and,  happily, 
rare  phenomenon,  a  rising  market  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
depression  in  trade,  was  pointed  out.  This  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued during  the  greater  part  of  1905,  with  the  natural  result 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  profit  for  both  spinner  and  merchant  has 
been  either  of  the  smallest  or  else  —  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  spinner  —  there  has  been  an  actual  loss.  Respecting  the 
wool  scarcity  the  report  says  : 

Most  people  were  extremely  difficult  to  convince  that  there 
was  an  absolute  shortage,  and  even  those  that  were  so  convinced 
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were  influenced  in  their  dealing  by  tlie  reflection  that  when  wool 
reached  a  certain  high  price  there  would  be  in  many  quarters  an 
attempt  to  replace  wool  by  some  cheaper  material.  And  this  is 
a  perfectly  correct  view  to  take,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  fact 
that  whilst  makers  of  good  all-wool  serges  have  found  business 
frequently  very  difficult,  on  the  other  hand  the  users  of  shoddy 
and  merino  —  who  were  able  to  produce  a  good-looking  cloth  at  a 
low  price  —  have  been  very  busy.  Some  of  the  outlying  districts 
of  Huddersfiehl,  and  also  some  of  tlie  so-called  heavy  woolen 
manufacturers,  have  been  working  overtime  for  months  together 
during  1905.  The  goods  they  produce,  generally  speaking,  will 
prove  ultimately  dearer  than  those  made  from  better  material, 
but  they  look  well  at  first,  and  therefore  are  admirably  suited  to 
the  great  makers  of  ready-mades,  who  have  to  bring  out  suits  and 
costumes  at  certain  fixed  prices.  .  .  .  '  And  it  is  not  only  in 
cloth  and  costume-stuffs,  but  also  in  the  hosiery  trade,  that  the 
dearness  of  wool  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  cheaper  material. 
Combinations  of  wool  and  cotton,  either  mixed  before  being  spun, 
or  else  a  thread  of  each  twisted  together,  luive  been  in  great  de- 
mand. This  has  i)een  helped  by  an  abundant  and  cheap  su})ply  of 
cotton  and  by  skilful  dyeing  and  finishing,  so  that  hosiery  manu- 
facturers liave  been  able  to  keep  the  market  supplied  with  very 
presentable  goods  at  reasonable  })rices.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
there  would  have  been  a  veritable  famine  in  wool,  and  prices 
would  have  gone  considerably  higher  than  we  have  seen. 

Whether  we  have  at  length  come  to  the  top  or  not  it  is,  of 
course,  hard  to  say.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  we 
have  now  touched  high-water  mark  for  most  sorts,  and  in  the 
lower  grades  a  decline  seems  very  possible.  When  we  reflect 
that  2-12's  low  crossbred,  which  three  years  ago  was  sold  at 
9^d.,  has  reached  over  Is.  5d.  this  year  —  very  nearly  double  the 
former  i)rice  —  there  seems  to  be  a  probability  that  there  will  be 
a  giving  way.  Users  of  such  low  yarns  are  mostly  either  makers 
of  low  serges  or  carpets,  or  else  are  belting  manufacturers  —  and 
all  these  are  goods  which  can  scarcely  stand  an  advance  such  as 
the  present  [)rice  of  this  class  of  yarn  makes  imperative. 

The  ordinary  two-fold  worsted  spinner  in  the  export  trade  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  tiiose  engaged  in  the  32's  trade  especially.  Busi- 
ness was  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character  all  the  year.  If  the  vol- 
ume had  been  ample  and  the  margin  sufficient,  nothing  could 
have  been  better;  but  the  volume  was  insufficient  to  keep  the 
machinery  going  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  short  time  was 
the  rule.  In  thick  counts  and  in  belting  yarns  a  fair  business 
was  done  ;  but  the  spinner  of  low  crossbreds  for  carpets  was  in 
a  difficult  position,  perhaps  at  no  time  during  the  year  being  able 
to  sell  his  yarns  at  a  profit.     Spinners  of  hosiery  yarns  suffered, 
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as  did  the  carpet  yarn  spinners.  There  was  some  trade  to  do, 
but  generally  speaking  without  profit,  and  contracts  were  smaller 
than  a  few  years  ago.  The  mohair  yarn  trade  for  a  large  part  of 
the  year  was  satisfactory,  nearly  all  in  the  export  branch  doing 
well,  especially  in  the  low  and  medium  qualities.  For  really  fine 
yarns,  however,  for  dress  goods,  the  demand  was  slow  and  dis- 
appointing all  the  time. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  change  during  the  past  few  years  was 
in  the  demand  for  fancy  yarns.  Three  years  ago  they  could  not 
be  made  fast  enough  —  now  they  are  hardly  wanted  at  all,  though 
there  are  certain  low-priced  goods  on  the  market  which  contain  a 
small  proportion  of  fancy  effects.  Spiral  yarns  share  equally  in 
the  depression,  though  even  these  some  makers  still  find  useful. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  Bradford  was  there  such  a  demand 
for  cotton  yarns. 

PIECE    GOODS. 

Here  the  experience  of  the  previous  year  was  largely  repeated. 
There  was  the  same  difficulty  of  high  prices  to  contend  with,  and 
the  squeeze  was  continuous  and  severe.  ''The  working  classes  are 
better  off  than  they  were ;  but  they  still  have  a  lot  of  leeway  to 
make  up  before  they  can  spend  a  great  deal  on  clothes."  Ee- 
cently  the  Bradford  piece  trade  has  been  passing  through  a  new 
and  decidedly  unpleasant  experience,  arising  from  changed  econ- 
omic conditions.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  price  of  wool  went 
up  it  used  to  be  because  of  an  extra  demand  in  the  Bradford 
trade,  and  merchants  were  able  to  obtain  correspondingly 
enhanced  prices  for  the  finished  product.  For  wool  to  become 
dearer  in  a  time  of  limited  consumption  was  a  thing  unknown 
and  apparently  impossible.  An  enormous  falling  off  in  wool 
production,  with  half  a  dozen  other  markets  competing  for  a 
share  of  the  reduced  supply,  has  at  length  brought  the  impos- 
sible to  pass,  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  Bradford  trade 
has  been  witnessing  the  curious  phenomenon  of  wool  values 
maintained  on  a  much  higher  level  than  the  consumption  in  this 
market  alone  would  warrant.  This,  of  course,  has  made  business 
exceedingly  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  the  increasing  pressure 
of  custom  is  against  an  advance  in  prices,  the  tendency  in  the 
drapery  trade  being  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  regular 
lines  at  fixed  prices.  As  a  result,  when  a  cloth  that  has  been 
selling  at  one  of  the  fixed  prices  will  no  longer  fit  in,  the  draper 
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discards  that  cloth  and  looks  for  something  else.     Prices  may 
be  inelastic,  bnt  quality  is  not.     The  report  continues  : 

For  this  reason  1905,  like  1904,  was  largely  a  woolen  year.  In 
place  of  the  cheap  worsteds  which  Bradford  used  to  supply  in 
such  quantities  for  the  million,  all  manner  of  wool  and  cotton  and 
wool  and  shoddy  mixtures  were  in  vogue.  In  the  Yeadon  and 
Guiseley  district  and  in  the  Colne  Valley,  where  these  cheap  sub- 
stitutes are  made,  the  mills  worked  at  high  pressure  the  year 
through.  Imitation  tweeds  and  imitation  cheviots  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  output,  which  was  very  large  indeed.  But  even  in 
this  trade  qualities  are  now  being  run  down  on  account  of  the 
dearness  of  raw  materials.  Never  before  has  the  world  been 
scoured  so  thoroughly  for  rags,  and  with  noils  virtually  on  the 
same  level  as  tops,  manufacturers  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  standards.  Recently  the  woolen  trade  has  been 
taken  up  by  some  Bradford  makers,  who  have  found  it  return 
very  good  results. 

In  the  worsted  trade  most  of  the  old  standard  makes  have 
vanished,  and  the  pressure  of  competition  is  making  every  year 
for  more  and  more  variety.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when 
Bradford  manufacturers  could  offer  their  customers  so  wide  a 
choice,  and  as  a  concomitant  of  this  change  there  is  noticeable  a 
great  improvement  in  taste  as  regards  both  color  and  design. 
The  trend  of  fashion  during  the  past  year  was  away  from  cross- 
bred cloths  and  in  the  direction  of  Botany  fabrics  with  cotton 
warps.  What  used  to  be  called  suiting  serges  were  largely  super- 
seded by  cashmeres.  The  delaine  trade,  which  was  killed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  blouse,  curiously  enough  came  by  its  own 
again  precisely  on  account  ot  the  survival  of  the  blouse.  There 
was  a  big  trade  in  both  all  wool  and  cotton  warp  delaines,  whilst 
Lancashire  produced  some  very  beautiful  things  in  all  cotton. 
Printed  flannels  also  had  a  good  run  as  material  for  blouses. 
There  was  an  enormous  business  in  tweeds,  in  whicli,  it  should  be 
noted,  foreign  competition  was  felt  very  little,  thougli  in  amazons 
and  similar  cloths  the  French  still  retain  their  superiority.  In 
fancies  the  call  was  mostly  for  subdued  checks.  For  the  coming 
spring  some  very  pretty  things  have  been  made  in  the  style  of 
men's  suitings,  but,  of  course,  in  brighter  colors  and  lighter 
weights.  In  finding  new  openings  for  crossbred  wool,  of  which 
this  is  an  example,  a  few  t5radford  firms  are  showing  splendid 
enterprise.  The  coating  trade  has  been  fairly  good.  Shower 
proofings  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  throughout  the  year,  but  are  at 
present  showing  signs  of  revival.  Silk  and  wool  mixtures  have 
proved  disappointing. 

Mohair  and  alpaca  dress  goods  stand  out  as  the  best  feature  of 
the  year,  a  very  large  American  demand  accounting  for  most  of 
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the  trade.  There  was  some  continental  trade,  tliough  little  was 
done  in  the  home  market.  Linings  had  a  better  year.  The  out- 
put was  larger  than  in  1904,  though  profits  may  not  show  any 
material  improvement.  Great  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the 
Bradford  trade  by  the  advent  of  mercerized  cotton  and  the  new 
finishes  to  which  the  process  lends  itself,  until  it  is  probable  that 
cotton  fabrics  now  account  for  something  like  75  per  cent  of  the 
trade.     Concerning  them  the  "  Observer  "  says  : 

Cottons  are  becoming  an  increasingly  important  branch  of 
the  Bradford  trade,  both  as  regards  manufacturing  here  and  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  goods  manufactured  elsewhere.  The 
enormous  development  in  this  direction  has  been  mainly  due  to 
two  notable  finishes  devised  by  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association 
—  the  Marquise  and  the  Suede.  The  Marquise  finish  was  the 
first  to  give  a  decided  impetus  to  the  cotton  trade,  and  to  its 
introduction  is  due  the  huge  business  that  has  been  built  up  in 
Venetians.  Unlike  the  old  cotton  Italian,  which  was  a  weft- 
faced  cloth,  the  Venetian  has  the  warp  to  the  front,  and  it  is  this 
structural  feature  that  gives  its  characteristic  clothy  handle. 
Venetians  are  now  largely  used  as  linings  for  overcoats,  and  also 
to  some  extent  as  dress  linings,  whilst  tliey  are  quickly  replacing 
the  heavy-weight  cotton  Italians  previously  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  corsets.  They  find  a  ready  market  in  the  Far  East, 
where  they  are  made  into  garments,  being  preferred  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  old  sateens  on  account  of  their  greater  richness. 
Having  succeeded  so  well  with  Venetians,  the  Dyers'  Association 
began  experimenting  in  another  direction,  and  eventually  pro- 
duced the  Suede  finish,  whioh  does  for  weft-faced  cloths  what  the 
Marquise  does  for  warp-faced  cloths.  An  essential  condition  of 
the  successful  application  of  the  new  finishes  is  good  weaving, 
and  if  this  is  borne  in  mind  the  Bradford  district  ought  to  be 
able  to  retain  the  trade  it  has  created  against  any  attempt  to 
filch  it  away,  for  in  the  matter  of  careful  weaving  Bradford 
enjoys  an  unquestionable  superiority  over  Lancashire,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  quarter  whence  rivalry  may  be  expected.  To 
manufacturers  with  narrow  looms,  Venetians  and  kindred  fabrics 
have  been  a  godsend.  Not  for  many  years  have  narrow  looms  in 
Bradford  been  driven  so  hard.  Mercerized  cotton  has  uses  apart 
from  the  lining  trade,  and  many  beautiful  things  in  fancy  dress 
fabrics  have  been  made  from  it. 

The  imports  of  wool  fabrics  into  England  were  valued  at 
£9,820,000  as  compared  with  £9,048,000  in  1904.  The  exports 
of  woolens  were  valued  at  £9,130,000,  compared  with  £7,257,000 
the  previous  year,  and  the  exports  of  worsteds  were  £6,673,000 
compared  with  £6,480,000  in  1904. 
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"  The  feature  of  the  trade  with  tlie  United  States,"  the  report 
says,  "  has  been  tlie  large  demand  for  mohairs,  which  for  nearly 
two  years  have  enjoyed  quite  a  boom.  Since  last  year,  liowev^er, 
the  fashion  has  changed  from  fancies  to  plain  fabrics,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  again  been 
in  blacks,  navy  blues,  and  creams.  A  few  fancies  have  been  put 
on  the  market  for  next  spring,  mostly  in  soft  shades  of  gray,  and 
so  far  these  have  sold  very  well  and  brought  satisfactory  repeats. 
Although  the  year  closes  with  a  noticeable  shrinkage  in  business 
as  far  as  bright  goods  are  concerned,  an  early  revival  is  looked 
forward  to.  How  long  manufactures  of  bright  goods  in  this 
country  will  retain  their  hold  on  the  American  market  is  one  of 
the  interesting  problems  of  the  trade.  The  Americans  are  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  capture  the  business  for  themselves,  and 
with  their  tariff  they  light  at  a  great  advantage.  Thus  far  the 
advantage  has  beeia  neutralized  to  some  extent  by  their  want  of 
experience,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case  always.  Great  advances 
have  been  made  recently,  and  the  British  manufacturer  finds  the 
competition  keener  every  season." 


THE   FUTUK?:   COTTON   SUPPLY. 

Monsieur  M.  C.  Berger,  vice-president  of  the  Cotton  Associ- 
ation of  France,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Manchester  (England) 
convention.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  his  address 
describing  the  progress  made  in  extending  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.     He  said : 

This  question  of  cotton  cultivation  has  become  a  universal  one. 
Cotton  is  the  most  democratic  of  textiles  and  the  most  necessary 
for  all,  rich  and  poor.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Government  of 
each  country  to  lend  financial  aid  to  colonial  cotton  associations 
and  in  other  ways  favor  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton. What  *vill  happen  when  each  country  shall  produce  in  its 
own  colonies  enough  cotton  to  supply  a  large  part  of  its  spindles? 
We  may  then  expect  surprises  from  the  Americans,  and  the  Old 
World  will  be  obliged  to  take  protective  measures  against  the 
invasion  of  products  from  the  New.  Permit  me  now  to  lay 
before  yon  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation  in  each  of  the  colonial 
cotton  associations. 

Russia,  the  first  nation  to  think  of  developing  cotton  culture, 
has,  in  the  Province  of  Turkestan  after  fourteen  years,  succeeded 
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in  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  third  of  her  consumption, 
and  her  output  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Belgium  possesses  an  immense  field  for  experiment  in  her 
Congo  Colony  in  Africa.  She  has  live  times  more  territory  there 
than  France  has.  She  is  now  making  experiments  all  over  her 
vast  territory,  but  will  localize  her  cotton  growing  in  the  terri- 
tory to  the  southwest  near  the  sea  and  north  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  of  Angola,  thus  cheapening  transportation.  The 
Congo  cotton  plantations  are  managed  by  Americans  from  Texas. 
American  seed  has  succeeded  wonderfully  Avell  and  the  cotton 
grown  is  satisfactory  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Italy  has  made  no  efforts  in  cotton  growing  except  in  Erythrea, 
Egypt.  What  is  grown  there,  however,  is  of  good  quality,  though 
its  cultivation  has  hardly  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

The  old  abandoned  fields  on  the  Balearic  Islands  have  recently 
been  worked,  and  the  Spanish  Government  is  furthering  the 
movement,  offering  to  the  growers  immunity  from  all  taxation 
and  prizes  in  money. 

In  Portugal  the  government  organized  a  commission  in  August, 
1904,  to  study  and  propose  means  for  cotton  cultivation.  The 
work  of  the  commission  ended  in  March,  1905,  when  it  presented 
to  the  minister  for  the  colonies  a  full  report  covering  the  history 
of  cotton  growing  in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  proposing  a  law 
which  the  minister  accepted  and  presented  to  Parliament.  It  is 
proposed  to  exempt  all  growers  from  taxation,  to  admit  machin- 
ery free  of  duty,  and  to  afford  reduced  rates  of  transj^ortation. 
The  importation  of  Angola  cotton  in  1900  amounted  to  17,000 
kilograms,  in  1904  to  107,000  kilograms,  and  this  year  a  much 
larger  production  is  promised.  The  cotton  grown  there  is  supe- 
rior to  what  is  known  as  "  good,  middling  American."  In  the 
Province  of  Angola,  as  in  Mozambique,  there  is  enough  land  to 
produce  cotton  sufficient  for  the  world's  consumption,  and  the 
conditions  of  cultivation  are  most  favorable. 

The  German  association  known  as  the  "  Kolonial  Wirtschaft- 
liches  Komitee,"  commenced  with  a  capital  of  937,000  francs  and 
received  annually  from  the  government  75,000  francs,  which 
amount  is  to  be  largely  increased.  The  production  of  cotton  in 
the  African  colonies  is  progressing  favorably,  and  the  quality  is 
satisfactory. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1904  in  the  British  colonies  we 
may  estimate  at  100,000  francs,  and  the  present  season  at  250,000 
francs.  The  opinion  in  England  seems  to  be  that  her  colonies 
could  produce  great  quantities  of  cotton  which  could  easily  find 
a  market,  as  America  can  never  have  more  than  35,000,000  acres 
for  cotton-growing  purposes,  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
annually  of  about  400,000  bales. 

In  regard  to  France,  in  1903  we  particularly  directed  our 
efforts  to  the  Sudan,  Dahomey,  Madagascar,  and  Algeria.  In  the 
Sudan  we  conducted  our  efforts  in  the  region  of  S^gou  on  the 
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River  Niger.  In  May,  1904,  five  tons  of  American  seed  were  dis- 
tributed principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Segou,  but  the  crop  was 
poor  because  of  the  dry  season.  Native  seed,  that  had  been  sown 
two  years  ago,  resisted  the  heat  because  of  their  deeper  roots, 
while  it  was  noticed  that  American  seed,  sown  in  the  same  year, 
resisted  better  than  the  native. 

In  Dahomey  seed  was  distributed,  but  it  is  too  early  to  prog- 
nosticate. In  Madagascar,  experiments  made,  in  1903,  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  seed,  demonstrated  that  the  great  island  could 
furnish  cotton  in  abundance,  ])rinci})ally  upon  the  west  coast. 
The  cotton  grown  was  remarkable  for  length  of  fiber  and  fineness. 
Distributions  of  seed  will  be  made  to  the  planters  on  the  southern 
coast  and  in  the  Province  of  Betsileo. 

In  Algeria  200  kilograms  of  Egyptian  seed  were  distributed  by 
the  Colonial  Association  to  the  planters  on  the  plains  of  8ig,  de 
Perregaux,  and  de  Pelizane.  The  different  cottons  obtained  were 
of  remarkable  quality  and  much  appreciated  in  the  markets  of 
Havre.     Mr.  Perger  concluded  his  address  as  follows  : 

"The  French  Government  is  lending  its  aid  to  the  development 
of  cotton  culture  in  its  different  colonies  and  is  constructing  ways 
of  communication  which  will  permit,  in  two  or  three  years,  the 
bringing  of  cotton  to  our  French  ports  at  the  same  prices  it  costs 
to  bring  it  from  New  Orleans  or  Galveston." 


THi:   WEST  OF   ENGLAND   WOOLEN  TRADE  IN  1905. 

The  following  review  of  tlie  West  of  England  woolen  trade  is 
taken  from  tlie  Manchester  "  Textile  Recorder."     It  says  : 

In  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  West  of  England  woolen 
trade  during  the  year  now  ended,  it  is  some  consolation  to  be  able 
to  record  a  considerable  improvement  in  employment  throughout 
the  whole  district. 

Although  the  year  began  badly,  with  trade  in  a  depressed  state, 
and  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  revival,  after  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  there  was  little  or  no  complaint  in  regard  to 
lack  of  orders.  Ever  since  about  the  beginning  of  April  the 
looms  have  been  swinging  away  as  fast  as  the  wheels  could  drive 
them,  and  the  only  difficult  problem  has  been  the  task  of  getting 
the  turnout  to  balance  the  rush  of  orders,  most  of  which  have 
been  for  urgent  delivery. 

It  has  not  been  an  ideal  year,  of  course,  for  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  trade  would  take  a  sudden  leap  from  bad  into  good, 
but  it  has  been  a  much  better  period  than  any  one  concerned  could 
have  hoped  for  or  sincerely  prognosticated.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
had  raw  material  been  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price,  the 
year  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  really  prosperous  one,  for 
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there  has  been  little  else  to  bar  the  way  to  the  prosperity  to  which 
manufacturers  have  been  looking  for  some  years,  althongh  in 
vain. 

There  were  some  indications  during  the  year  1904  that  fashions, 
in  the  better  class  trade,  were  returning  to  finer  and  better  quality 
goods,  after  a  sojourn  amongst  fabrics  of  a  rougher  and  more 
tweedy  character.  After  carefully  nibbling  at  the  bait  there 
came  a  great  rush  for  West  of  England  goods  about  the  beginning 
of  April  in  the  past  year,  and  from  that  time  onward  there  has 
not  been  an  idle  moment,  and  most  of  the  firms  making  fancy 
goods  report  having  sufficient  orders  in  hand  to  last  well  into  the 
first  few  months  of  the  present  year. 

Fancy  covert  coatings  have  been  in  great  favor,  and  there  has 
been  some  tasteful  catering  for  a  fastidious  demand.  Overchecks 
of  very  intricate  coloring  and  extensive  dimensions  have  been  in 
evidence,  and  the  ground  weaves  have  been  fancy  to  a  degree, 
although  the  line  has  had  to  be  drawn  at  tasteful  effects 

These  large  overcliecks  and  elaborate  designs  have  tended  to 
restrict  the  output,  as  they  take  so  much  time  to  mount  in  the 
loom,  and  have  to  be  woven  with  extra  care.  This  characteristic 
has  been  seen  in  fancy  riding  tweeds  as  well,  these  goods  having 
been  well  favored  too,  but  the  overcheckings  and  designs  have 
been  bolder  and  more  varied. 

Flannel  suitings  have  had  a  revival  in  favor,  owing  to  the  fine 
summers  of  the  last  two  years,  and  tiiere  is  every  reason  to  look 
forward  to  some  good  repeat  orders  in  the  near  future 

Woolen  trouserings  have  been  quite  a  dead  letter,  and  plain 
black  and  blue  serges  and  vicunas  have  been  quiet. 

All  suitings,  both  woolen  and  worsted,  have  been  in  great  de- 
mand, but  they  have  had  to  be  very  good,  as  the  competition  in 
low  tweeds  lias  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  better  quality 
fabrics. 

Military  goods  have  had  a  very  quiet  run,  and  there  have  been 
very  few  government  contracts  of  any  interest  to  the  makers  of 
this  district.  The  livery  trade  has  been  moderate,  and  there  has 
been  more  demand  for  beavers,  meltons,  and  other  plain  goods 
for  winter  overcoatings. 

Saxony  suitings  and  overcoatings  have  been  extensively  cliosen, 
especially  during  the  past  winter,  and  some  good  orders  will  be 
placed  for  these  goods  shortly  for  next  winter. 

The  catering  for  motorists  has  become  a  recognized  and  profit- 
able branch  of  the  trade,  and  makers  here  have  been  in  the  front 
with  marketable  cloths  and  designs. 

The  continental  trade  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  large 
orders  and  sliipments  have  been  a  feature  of  tlie  past  year  in 
respect  to  the  markets  there.  It  is  many  years  since  so  good  a 
demand  has  come  from  continental  sources,  and  this  boom  has 
had  its  echo  in  the  home  revival. 

The  trade  with  the  colonies  and   other  markets  has  not  been 
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characterized  by  any  special  rush  of  orders.  Australia  and  Canada 
have  been  moderate  in  their  requirements,  but  the  United  States, 
and  especially  South  Africa,  have  been  no  better  tlian  they  were 
last  year. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  an  uneventful  one,  and  there 
have  been  few  changes.  It  is  true  that  two  old-established  manu- 
facturers have  seen  fit  to  shut  up  their  mills  and  to  retire  from 
business,  and  in  both  these  instances  the  mills  have  been  acquired 
for  other  ])urposes.  But  in  one  case  negotiations  for  the  rental 
of  one  of  the  mills  for  woolen  manufacturing  fell  through  at  the 
last  moment,  and  in  the  other  the  mills,  or  part  of  them,  would 
have  been  taken  over  by  another  firm  of  woolen  manufacturers 
had  not  previous  arrangements  been  made.  The  retirement  of 
one  of  these  firms  was  the  more  regrettable  as  it  meant  the 
passing  of  the  woolen  trade  from  the  quaint  little  town  of  Brad- 
ford-on-Avon,  a  town  which  has  been  associated  with  the  trade 
for  some  centuries,  and  which  is  now  without  a  woolen  mill  to 
connect  it  with  its  past  glories. 

In  spite  of  these  losses,  there  have  been  many  signs  of  activity 
in  other  quarters,  showing  that  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  West 
of  England  manufacturers  is  still  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Several  manufacturers  have  made  improvements  and  additions 
in  their  mills,  and  a  good  deal  of  new  capital  has  been  investetl 
in  machinery  and  buildings. 

The  abortive  attempt  to  ])lace  the  West  of  England  manufac- 
turing industry  on  a  more  systematic  footing,  by  forming  an 
association  to  protect  the  name  of  the  district,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  the  question  is  still  a  burning  one  with  some  manu- 
facturers, and  may  come  up  for  reconsideration  at  any  momcMit. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  in  formulating  a  workable 
scheme,  as  few  firms  in  the  district  dispute  the  fact  tliat  some 
such  organization  is  needed,  but  they  do  not  quite  see  how  it  is 
to  be  worked. 

The  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  a  good  one,  and  if  wool 
falls  in  price,  as  is  anticii)atecl,  there  should  be  every  reason  to 
look  forward  to  satisfactory  results  at  tlie  end  of  1906. 


TECHNICAL   OVERTRAINING. 

Consul  Harris,  of  Mannheim,  Germany,  says  the  German 
Empire  is  rapidly  building  up  a  class  of  men  for  whom  it  has  no 
employment  at  fair  wages,  and  for  whom  the  demand  does  not 
increase  as  fast  as  the  supply.  He  cites  the  opinion  of  a  writer 
in  a  leading  paper  of  Mannheim  to  the  effect  that  technical  edu- 
cation in  the  Empire  has  been  carried  far  beyond  the  power  to 
utilize  it.     The  consul  writes  : 
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The  question  of  erecting  a  school  for  the  building  trades  in 
Mannheim  being  at  present  under  discussion,  a  prominent  con- 
structing engineer  has  contributed  an  article  to  a  leading  news- 
paper of  the  city,  in  which  he  aims  to  show  that  technical 
education  in  Germany  has  gone  beyond  actual  needs.  He 
contrasts  the  number  of  those  taking  such  training  with  the 
number  in  other  professions,  and  concludes  that  the  ranks  of  the 
technically  trained  are  at  present  much  overcrowded.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  his  article  will  be  of  interest.  The  term 
"  technical  high  school  "  used  in  the  article  is  peculiar  to  tlie  Ger- 
man school  system,  and  represents  the  highest  grade  of  technical 
schools  in  Germany,  of  which  there  are  at  present  ten  in  the 
Empire. 

NUMBER    OF    STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  those  studying  in  the  technical  high  schools  in 
Germany  in  the  winter  of  1890-91  was  5,432,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1904-5,  15,8G6,  or,  in  other  words,  there  was  an  increase  of 
about  200  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  studying 
theology  in  Prussia  in  the  winter  of  1887-88  was  2,713,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1903-4,  1,005,  or  a  falling  off  of  almost  two-thirds. 
The  number  of  medical  students  in  Prussia  in  the  summer  of 
1887  was  5,168,  and  in  the  winter  of  1903-4,  3,020,  a  falling  off  of 
almost  one-half.  In  the  scientific  technical  branches  of  the 
departments  of  philosophy  in  the  advanced  schools  (as  the  uni- 
versities), which,  as  shown  by  experience,  prepare  a  large  per- 
centage of  technically  trained  students,  the  number  of  such 
students  in  the  winter  of  1901-2  was  1,100,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1903-4,  3,015.  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  technically  trained  that  casts  into  the  shade  the  well-known 
enormous  increase  in  tliose  trained  in  legal  studies,  which  in 
1889-90  amounted  to  2,925,  and  in  1903-4  to  6,345.  From  the 
latter  ranks  also,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  come  many  of  those 
holding  oihcial  positions  in  industrial  undertakings. 

CONDITIONS    IN    MIDDLE-CLASS    SCHOOLS. 

Similar  conditions  are  to  be  noted  in  the  middle  and  lower 
technical  schools.  Thus,  in  the  22  schools  for  tlie  building 
trades  belonging  to  or  receiving  aid  from  Prussia,  the  number  of 
students  in  the  winter  of  1902-3  was  4,251,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1903-4  was  5,077,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  a  single  year. 
For  a  period  of  ten  years  this  increase  would  amount  to  200  per 
cent.  The  number  of  special  schools  in  the  metal  industries 
belonging  to  or  supported  by  Prussia  in  1891  was  9  ;  in  the 
winter  of  1903-4  it  was  19,  an  increase  of  110  per  cent.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  in  1891  was  755,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1903-4  it  was  3,010,  an  increase  of  300  per  cent.  This 
number  is  equaled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  those  attending  private 
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technical  schools.  In  Saxony,  wliich  plays  almost  the  part  of  an 
incubator  of  middle-grade  technical  students,  the  number  of 
schools  for  machine  construction  in  1884  was  2,  with  524  students. 
In  1902  there  were  6  schools,  with  2,687  pupils,  an  increase  of 
200  per  cent  in  schools  and  410  per  cent  in  pupils.  The  number 
of  schools  for  the  building  trades  in  1885  was  5,  with  469  pupils, 
and  in  1902  it  was  10,  with  1,342  pupils,  or  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent  in  schools  and  185  per  cent  in  pupils. 

EFFECT    UPON    WAGES. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  increase  in  numbers  in  the  technical 
ranks  has  gone  far  beyond  the  demand  —  200  per  cent  against 
about  50  per  cent  on  the  average.  The  consequence  of  this  over- 
production in  technical  resources  is  a  constantly  diminishing  rate 
of  wages,  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  here  as  else- 
where. Wage  statistics,  which  were  compiled  from  inquiries 
made  of  20,000  members  of  the  German  technical  association  and 
which  were  presented  in  the  lleichstag  by  Dr.  Heinz  Potthoff,  a 
member,  show  the  following  picture  :  Almost  one-fourth  of  all 
city  and  other  trained  apjiointees  receive  a  salary  under  1,800 
mai'ks  ($428.40)  per  year,  .35  per  cent  receive  from  1,800  to 
2,400  marks  ($428.40  to  $571.20),  only  24  per  cent  receive  from 
2,400  to  3,000  marks  ($571.20  to  $714),  and  only  19  per  cent 
receive  over  3,000  marks  ($714).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  an^ong 
those  considered  was  a  large  number  of  office  men  who  are 
engaged  with  public  officials,  which  gives  to  the  total  a  more 
favorable  aspect,  because  among  officials  so  employed  a  rate  of 
salary  from  2,100  marks  ($499.80)  to  2,700  marks  ($642.60) 
generally  prevails. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  for  an  increase  of  technical  re- 
sources and  schools  there  is  at  present  no  pressing  demand. 
There  is  an  increased  and,  as  it  were,  artificially  created  prole- 
tariat, and  the  various  industries  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for 
these  superfluous  powers. 


AUSTRO-BOHEMIAN  TEXTILES. 

Consul  McFarland,  of  Keichenberg,  Austria,  under  date  of 
December  15,  1905,  furnishes  an  interesting  report  on  the  textile 
industries  of  Austro-Bohemia  and  a  history  of  their  early  estab- 
lishment in  Bohemia.     His  report  follows  : 

The  well-traveled  American  generally  sizes  up  Bohemia,  the 
beautiful  northern  ]n"ovince  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  as  a  pleasure 
resort.  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Franzensbad,  Johannesbad,  Lieb- 
wurda,  and  Teplitz  he  understands.  He  also  admires  the  moun- 
tains and  the  narrow  picturesque    valleys  through  which  he  is 
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hurled  along,  and  has  heard  something  of  the  Bohemian  glass 
manufactured  around  Haida  and  Neuwelt,  but  even  he  would  be 
as  surprised  as  most  readers  of  this  article  to  learn  that,  nestled 
among  the  mountains  and  along  the  streams  that  furnish  water 
for  power,  more  textile  factories  exist  than  are  to  be  found  within 
a  similar  space  in  entire  Europe,  that  the  common  goods  produced 
are  to  be  found  distributed  among  the  peasant  classes  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  and  that  the  finer  goods,  while  little  known  in 
America,  at  least  as  of  Bohemian  origin,  find  their  way  into  the 
courts  of  Old-World  aristocracy. 

POPULOUS    AND    INDUSTRIAL. 

In  this  instance  "  Austria  "  means  '^  Bohemia,"  for  outside  of 
Briinn,  Moravia,  Bielitz  and  Jagerndorf,  Silesia,  the  entire  textile 
industry  is  contained  not  only  within  the  geographical  borders  of 
Bohemia,  but  within  the  rough  and  mountainous  country  of  the 
northern  half  —  the  so-called  "  Deutsch-Bohmen,"  of  which  Reich- 
enberg  is  the  commercial  center,  its  handelskammer,  or  chamber 
of  commerce,  controlling  matters  as  only  an  Austrian  or  German 
or  Russian  Government  institution  can  do.  Imagine  this  moun- 
tain country,  with  an  area  of  only  about  4,800  square  miles,  con- 
taining a  population  of  over  2,000,000,  scattered  in  small  towns 
and  villages  and  clustered  around  the  factories  along  every  good- 
sized  stream,  perhaps  remote  from  railroads,  and  a  very  good  idea 
of  Bohemian  industrial  conditions  is  obtained.  Reichenberg,  with 
35,000,  is  the  largest  town.  There  are  10  other  towns  with  from 
20,000  to  30,000  population,  21  with  from  10,000  to  20,000,  7 
Avith  from  5,000  to  10,000,  and  about  8O0  dorfs  of  from  1,000  to 
3,000,  the  remainder  being  peasants,  who  not  infrequently  — 
father,  mother,  sons,  and  daughters  —  are  also  operatives  in  some 
near-by  factory. 

COTTON    AND    OTHER    TEXTILE    MILLS. 

Within  this  district  are  74,548  manufacturing  concerns,  the 
textile  industry  being  represented  as  follows  :  Preparation  of 
spinning  material,  194 ;  spinning  and  weaving  wool  and  half 
wool,  363  ;  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  1,206;  linen  mills,  483; 
hosiery  factories,  598  ;  yarn  refining,  639.  In  this  textile  division 
are  2,000,000  spindles  and  77,991  mechanical  looms,  the  majority, 
of  course,  in  the  cotton  branch.  In  the  whole  of  Austria  nearly 
4,000,000  spindles  are  in  operation,  and  tlie  annual  consumption 
of  cotton  is  about  100,000  tons,  three-fourths  of  it  being  American 
cotton.  It  will  probably  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  state  that  the  total  horse-power  thus  utilized  in 
Deutsch-Bohmen  approximates  only  216,177.  Here  enter  the  ele- 
ments of  cheap  labor  and  the  house  industry,  which  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss,  but  against  which 
America's   tariff  is  certainly  the   only  protection.      This  cheap 
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labor  —  child,  female,  male,  fiom  20  to  60  cents  per  day  of  twelve 
hours  —  is  the  foundation  stone  of  Bohemia's  industries.  It 
enables  factories  to  exist  and  to  multiply,  as  they  have  done  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  are  still  (hung.  Institute  here  the 
American  wage  scale  and  to-morrow  not  a  single  factory  could 
open  its  doors.  How  these  wage-workers  live,  and  what  their 
end,  what  the  fate  of  their  children  and  their  children's  children, 
is  another  story. 

EARLY    USE    OF    FLAX. 

Flax  naturally  started  Bohemian  textiles.  Every  peasant  raised 
it ;  every  house  had  its  hand  loom,  and,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  Bohemian  flax-si)un  linens  ai'e  recorded  as  entering 
the  Hamburg  market.  Every  district  then,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  was  controlled  by  the  local  count,  or  "  Obrigkeit," 
who  demanded  his  "  Stuhlgeld."  This  was  the  day  of  house 
industry,  an  industry  wliich  developed  greatly  notwitlistanding 
the  blight  of  war,  because,  not  being  an  agricultural  counti-y,  it 
furnished  both  occupation  and  livelihood  for  the  people.  Grad- 
ually vereins  or  associations  of  weavers  were  establislied,  each 
with  its  meister  or  chief,  who  ruled  his  employees  and  governed 
wages  and  apprentices  much  as  the  feudal  lords  did  their  retain- 
ers around  their  castles.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1748  there  were 
in  Reichenberg  330  meisters,  with,  of  course,  as  many  guilds. 
The  growing  industry  attracted  government  attention,  and  vari- 
ous regulations  were  introduced.  In  179()  the  number  of  guikls 
had  increased  to  578,  producing  20,536  shocks  of  linen.  A 
foreign  market  became 'necessary  on  account  of  overproduction. 
Goods  were  carried  out  to  Berlin  and  other  foreign  cities,  and 
early  in  the  eighteentli  century  one  of  the  leading  weavers  emi- 
grated to  Berlin,  establishing  there  the  first  concern  for  the  finer 
fabrics.  Not  until  the  nineteenth  century  werp  factories,  witli 
organized  and  consolidated  hibor,  establislied  on  a  large  scale, 
largely  supplanting  the  single-loom  house  industry.  But  even 
now  in  the  Riesengebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  hand  looms  may 
still  be  seen  in  operation.  The  present  factories,  immense  mod- 
ern concerns  producing  all  grades  of  goods,  but  chiefly  the  cheaper 
qualities  suitable  for  the  common,  continental  markets,  are 
largely  grouped  around  Rochlitz,  Trautenau,  Hohenelbe,  and 
Eipel.  The  spinning  concerns  number  about  twenty-five,  the 
weaving  about  fifty,  and  the  latter  understand  thoroughly  how 
to  utilize  cotton  admixtures  to  suit  market  demands. 


MERINO    ASSOCIATIONS    CONSOLIDATE. 

An  important  and  significant  event  in  the  history  of  the  sheep 
industry  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 
and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  country,  occurred  January  11,  when  it 
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was  decided  to  combine  four  of  the  leading  Merino  record  asso- 
ciations—  tlie  Improved  Delaine  Association,  the  National  De- 
laine Association,  the  Standard  Delaine  Association  and  the 
International  Association  —  into  one  organization  to'  be  known  as 
the  American  Merino-Delaine  Record  Association.  It  is  stated 
that  the  four  organizations  have  a  membership  of  five  hundred, 
and  that  many  accessions  have  been  promised. 

The  incorporators  were  R.  K.  Willis,  Delaware,  0.  ;  G.  E. 
Helsei',  Herring,  0. ;  A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  0. ;  C.  S.  Chap- 
man, Marysville,  0.  ;  J.  W.  Carpenter,  Quaker  City,  0. ;  J.  C. 
Wood,  Delaware,  0.  ;  U.  C.  Brouse,  Kendallville,  Ind.  The 
officers  are  R.  K.  Willis,  president ;  J.  D.  Irwin,  vice-president ; 
S.  M.  Cleaver,  Delaware,  0.,  secretary,  and  C.  S.  Chapman,  treas- 
urer. Tlie  board  of  directors  are  G.  A.  Henry,  Marysville,  F.  W. 
Haverstock,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  J.  W.  Carpenter,  J.  C.  Wood, 
C.  H.  Bell,  Ashley,  0. 

Mr.  W.  IsT.  Cowden,  of  Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  all  sheep  tracing  back  to  the  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, Dickinson,  and  later  importations  up  to  the  stopping  of 
exportations  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  1825,  will  be  eligible 
for  membership.  Sheep  coming  to  this  country  by  way  of  France, 
Saxony,  or  Silesia  will  be  denied  registration,  though  in  the  case 
of  the  Franco- American  this  exception  was  made  :  that  any  sheep 
now  recorded  in  any  of  the  old  record  associations  should  be  re- 
corded in  the  new  association,  but  no  new  blood  or  crosses  of  the 
Franco-Americans  shall  be  admitted  to  record.  Another  stipula- 
tion of  the  new  association  is  that  sheep  may  be  recorded  as 
Merino  A,  to  include  the  wrinkly,  greasy  Merino;  as  Merino  B, 
to  include  the  sheep  with  only  a  heavy  neck  and  rosette  at  tail 
and  bearing  true  Delaine  or  combing  wool ;  as  Merino  C,  to  in- 
clude the  smooth  body  and  bearing  long,  fine  XX  and  above  and 
XXX  wool. 


NATIONAL   WOOL   GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Denver,  Col,  January  30. 
The  following  ofiicers  were  elected  : 

President,  tlie  Hon.   Francis  E.   Warren;  Western  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Wyoming  ;  Eastern  vice-president,  Mor- 
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timer  Levering,  Chicago,  111. ;  treasiirer,  A.  J.  Kiiollin,  Kansas 
City  ;  secretary,  George  S.  Walker,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  named  : 

Arizona,  E.  S.  Gosney ;  California,  H.  A.  Jastro ;  Colorado, 
Donald  Mcintosh ;  Idaho,  Fred  Gooding ;  Illinois,  Mortimer 
Levering;  Montana,  T.  C.  Power;  Nebraska,  Robert  Taylor; 
New  Mexico,  Sol.  Luna  ;  New  York,  G.  Howard  Davison  ;  Ohio, 
Dvvight  Lincoln;  Utah,  Heber  A.  Smith;  Washington,  Frank 
M.  Eothrock;  Wyoming,  William  Daley;  Oregon,  Douglas  Belts; 
Texas,  James  McLymont. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

(8480.) 
Linseed-Oil  Bagging. 
Treasury  Department,  October  17,  1887. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo  was  duly  received,  in  which  you 
submit  the  appeal  (5438 p)  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Wyman  &  Co.  from  your 
assessment  of  duty  at  the  rate  of  ;).5  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  certain  linseed-oil  bagging  imported  by  them  at  your 
port  August  24,  l.s«7,  and  claimed  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  provision  in  T.L,  342,  for  "  bagging  .  .  . 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  flax     .     .     .     or  other  material." 

The  fabric  in  question,  it  appears,  is  used  in  the  manuhicture  of  lin- 
seed oil,  the  seed  being  enclosed  in  bags  or  envelopes  of  this  material 
and  subjected  to  pressure,  and  upon  investigation  it  is  found  that  the 
bagging  is  composed  entirely  of  camel's  hair,  and  not  in  j^art  of  wool, 
as  reported  by  you. 

The  fabric  being  commercially  known  as  bagging,  and  used  as  ma- 
terials for  bags,  the  Department  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  entitled  to  entry 
as  "  bagging,"  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  T.L,  342, 
above  quoted,  which  is  more  specific  than  the  provision  in  T.L,  363,  for 
"  all  manufactures  of  every  descri2)tion  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
.     .     .     the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals." 

You  are  therefore  authorized  to  readjust  the  entry  at  that  rate  and 
to  take  measures  for  refunding  the  excess  of  duty. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I.  H.  Matnard, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Surveyor  of  Customs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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(8650.) 
Linfteed-Oil  Bagging,  or  Press-Cloth. 

Treasury  Department,  November  23,  1887. 

Sir:  Referring  to  Department's  letter  addressed  to  you  on  the  17th 
ultimo  (Synopsis  8480),  concerning  the  appeal  (5438  p)  of  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Wyraan  &  Co.  from  your  decision  assessing  duty  on  certain  so- 
called  "  linseed-oil  bagging,"  you  are  informed  that  after  a  further  and 
more  careful  investigation  of  the  matter,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  mer- 
chandise in  question  is  neither  commercially  known  as  bagging  nor 
capable  of  being  used  for  the  same  jjurpose  as  bagging,  but  that  it  is 
commercially  known  and  sold  as  "  press-cloth,"  and  is  used  by  candle 
manufacturers,  chemists,  and  oil  manufacturers  in  hydraulic  presses  for 
filtering  purposes,  expressing  oil,  etc. 

Such  being  the  case,  you  are  informed  that  Department's  said  de- 
cision of  the  17th  ultimo  (Synopsis  8480),  which  was  based  upon  an 
erroneous  statement  of  facts,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  that  such  merchan- 
dise, which  is  imported  as  fabrics  composed  sometimes  wholly  of 
camel's  hair,  and  at  other  times  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
etc.,  should  be  classified,  under  the  proper  provisions  of  Schedule  K, 
either  as  manufactures  of  hair,  or  manufactures  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
etc.,  at  the  rates  of  duty  therein  prescribed. 

You  will  be  governed  accordingly,  and  in  future  importations  of 
merchandise  of  this  character,  subject  the  fabrics  to  the  proper  rates 
of  duty. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I.  H.  Maynard, 


Surveyor  of  Customs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Assistant  Secretary. 


(10505. —G.A.  155.) 
Hair  (press)  cloth. 

Before  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  Yorlj,  November  26,  1890. 
In  the  matter  of  the  protest,  No.  865  a,  of  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.,  against  the  rate  of  duty 
assessed  upon  certaiu  "  cattle  hair  cloth,"  imported  per  "  Normannia,"  July  29,  1890,  at 
the  port  of  N«w  York.    Opinion  by  Sharretts,  General  Appraiser. 

New  York,  November  28,  1890. 
Duty  was  assessed  upon  the  merchandise  at  10  cents  per  pound  and 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
363,  Schedule  K,  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883.  Against  this  rate  of  duty 
the  importers  protested,  claiming  that  the  proper  classification  of  the 
merchandise  was  either  as  hair  cloth,  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  445,  or  as  carpets,  dutiable  at  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  378. 
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The  local  appraiser  at  this  jjort  states  that  the  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion consists  of  a  manufacture  of  cattle's  hair,  commercially  known  as 
press  cloth,  used  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  linseed  oil.  Answer- 
ing to  this  description,  it  differs  from  the  material  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  decision  by  the  Treasury  Department,  dated  November  23, 
1877  (Synopsis  8550),  wherein  the  substance  was  described  as  a  manu- 
facture composed  of  wool  and  of  camePs  hair.  In  the  present  case  the 
material  is  a  distinct  article  of  merchandise  other  than  the  ordinary 
kind  of  cloth  covered  by  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  act  of 
1883.  It  is  not  made  from  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  any  similar 
animal,  but  is  admitted  both  by  the  Government  and  the  appellants  to 
be  a  manufacture  of  cattle's  hair.  Hair  cloth  and  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  hair  are  specifically  provided  for  in  jiaragraph  445,  consequently 
the  assimilating  clause  of  Section  2499  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  does  not  apply. 

The  only  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  provision  of  paragraph  363 
can  operate  to  withdraw  the  merchandise  from  paragraph  445.  We 
think  not.  The  Supremo  Court,  in  the  case  of  Arthur  v.  Butterfield, 
held  that  certain  manufactures,  of  which  80  per  cent  was  goat's  hair,  fell 
within  the  scope  of  the  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1870  [1890],  which  pro- 
vided for  manufactures  of  hair  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  paragraph 
445  of  the  act  of  1883.  Following  the  ruling  laid  dovvn  —  the  decision 
cited  —  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  alternative  claim  of  the  importers 
that  the  merchandise  should  have  been  assessed  for  duty  at  the  rate  of 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  445,  instead  of  10  cents  per 
pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  pai'agraph  363,  is  sustained. 


(12202.  — G.A.  1016.) 
Press  doth. 

New  York,  November  16,  1891. 

Before  the  U.S.  General  Appraisers.  In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  13784a  and  l'2785a,  of 
Messrs.  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.,  against  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New 
York  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  press  cloth)  manufacture 
of  animals'  hair),  imported  per  "India,"  June  10,  1891.  Opinion  by  Sharretts,  General 
Appraiser. 

The  appraiser  reports  that  "  the  mei'chandise  in  question  consists  of 
a  manufacture  of  animal  hair  commercially  known  as  press  cloth,  and 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil." 

Duty  was  assessed  upon  the  goods  at  33  cents  jjer  pound  and  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  392,  as  a  manufacture  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  appellants  claim  :  (1)  That  the  goods  are  dutiable  at  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  as  carpets  or  carpeting,  under  paragraph  407  ;   (2)  that  it  is 
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dutiable   at  8  cents  per  square  yard  as  hair  cloth  known  as  crinoline 
cloth. 

We  make  the  following  finding  of  facts  relative  to  the  goods : 

(1)  That  they  are  not  carpets  or  carpeting. 

(2)  That  they  are  not  known  as  crinoline  cloth. 

Based  upon  these  findings,  we  are  forced  to  overrule  the  protest,  and 
the  action  of  the  collector  must  stand. 


(21200. —G. A.  4448.) 
Hair  press  cloth. 

New  York,  May  29,  1899. 

Hair  press  cloth,  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  431  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897, 
rnuBi  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  that  covered  by  the  other  textiles  included  in  that 
schedule,  to  wit,  horse  hair  or  the  like. 

An  article  made  from  camel's  hair  and  used  as  a  press  cloth  is  not  included  in  paragraph 
431,  but,  being  a  manufacture  of  wool,  as  defined  by  paragraphs  351  and  383,  is  assessa- 
ble under  paragraph  366. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protest,  42490/'-14055,  of  American  Express  Company,  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of 
duties  chargeable  on  certain  merchandise,  imported  per  "  Umbria,"  and  entered  October 
17,  189S.     Opinion  by  Fischer,  General  Appraiser. 

The  American  Express  Company  imported  per  steamer  "  Umbria " 
merchandise  described  in  invoice  as  "  one  bale  hair  press  cloth  for  bag- 
ging," which  is  conceded  to  be  made  of  camel's  hair.  The  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York  assessed  the  duty  provided  for  by  paragraph  366, 
and  the  importer  paid  the  same  under  the  following  protest : 

We  claim  that  the  importation  consisted  of  hair  press  cloth,  and  is 
dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  yard  under  paragraph  431  of  the  revenue 
law. 

The  article  in  question  here  is  commercially  known  as  "  camel's-hair 
press  cloth,"  and  it  was  purchased  by  the  importer  as  such.  It  is  made 
wholly  ot  camel's  hair,  and  is  used  for  making  bags  in  which  tlie  crushed 
cotton  seed  is  inclosed  while  in  the  process  of  being  pressed  to  obtain 
the  oil  from  it.  In  view  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  it  might  be  called 
bagging  as  well  as  press  cloth.  "  It  is  pure  camel's  hair,  both  warp  and 
filling."  In  the  nature  of  a  bagging  it  is  used  to  wrap  around  cakes  of 
linseed  or  cotton  seed  or  other  seed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil ;  and  it  is 
put,  next  to  the  cloth  made  of  horse  hair,  under  a  hydraulic  press,  and 
the  oil  is  squeezed  out  of  the  seed  and  strained  into  channels  and  from 
that  into  a  reservoir. 

There  is  press  cloth  made  of  horse  hair  and  cattle  hair ;  and  horse- 
hair press  cloth  is  very  largely  made  and  used  by  the  largest  linseed- 
oil  and  cotton-seed  oil  manufacturers  in  tliis  country.  This  horse-hair 
cloth  is  known  as  hair  2)ress  doth,  although  by  reason  of  its  shape  it  is 
also  sometimes  called  hair  mat,  just  as  camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  some- 
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times  spoken  of  as  bagging.  In  using  the  horse-haii-  press  cloth,  one 
cloth  is  jjut  in  at  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate. 

The  horse-hair  press  cloth  is  used  as  a  cushion  to  save  the  camel's 
hair,  and  thus  to  save  expense 

The  tariff  legislation  of  Congress  has  uniformly  treated  the  hair  of 
the  camel  as  a  wool,  and  expressed  the  policy  of  taxing  it  in  association 
with  the  hair  of  the  sheep  and  at  the  same  rate. 

The  act  of  March  8,  1883,  made  no  specific  reference  to  the  hair  of 
the  camel.  Its  Schedule  K,  devoted  to  "  wools  and  woolens,"  classified 
together  "  all  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals." 
Its  free  list  contained:  "  Hair,  horse  or  cattle,  and  hair  of  all  kinds, 
cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act;"  and  under  that  pro- 
vision it  was  construed  that  the  hair  of  the  camel  was  included  in  the 
free  list. 

The  act  of  October  1,  1890,  in  the  first  paragraph  .(paragraph  375)  of 
its  Schedule  K,  "  wool  and  manufactui-es  of  wool,"  finds  the  woi'ds 
"  hair  of  the  camel  "  inserted  between  the  word  "  wools"  and  the  word 
"  goat,"  and  then  treats  the  hair  of  the  camel  throughout  the  act  accord- 
ing to  the  wool  policy  and  treatment.  On  its  free  list  (paragraph  604) 
we  find  "  hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned, 
drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act." 

By  the  act  of  August  2.s,  1894,  we  find  hair  of  the  camel  and  its  manu- 
factures again  in  association  with  the  hair  of  the  sheep,  and  subjected 
to  a  continuation  of  the  wool  policy;  while  the  "  hair  of  horse,  cattle, 
and  other  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act "  (paragraph  504) ,  are  on  the  free  list ;  and 
•'hair  cloth  known  as  'crinoline  cloth,'  6  cents  per  square  yard" 
(paragraph  333),  and  "  hair  cloth  known  as  '  hair  seating,'  20  cents  per 
square  yard"  (paragraph  334). 

In  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  in  its  Schedule  K,  "  wool  and  manufac- 
tures of  wool,"  we  again  find  hair  of  the  camel  in  association  with  the 
hair  of  the  sheep,  continuing  .to  be  subjected  to  the  wool  policy  and 
treatment  of  high  duty,  while  the  free  list  continues  to  contain  (para- 
graph 571),  "hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned  or 
uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unmanufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act;"  and  Schedule  N  continues  to  contain  (paragraph 
431)  "  hair  cloth  known  as  '  crinoline  cloth,'  10  cents  per  square  yard; 
hair  cloth  known  as  '  hair  seating,'"  and  added  "  and  hair  press  cloth, 
20  cents  per  square  yard." 

The  rate  of  duty  thus  put  on  "  hair  press  cloth  "  is  identical  with  that 
on  "  hair  seating." 
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The  act  of  July  24,  1897,  provides  a  statutory  definition  of  tlie  hair  of 
the  camel  as  a  wool. 

Paragraph  348  is  as  follows : 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals 
shall  be  divided,     ...     in  the  following  classes  : 

Paragraph  351 : 

Class  3,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova, 
Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna.  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  all  such  ivools  of 
like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Turkey,  (ireece,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved 
wools  hereinafter  provided  for. 

No  question  whatever  would  be  made  by  any  one  that  the  article  in 
question  here  was  within  Schedule  K  to  be  treated  and  assessed  as  a 
manufacture  of  wool,  were  it  not  for  an  alleged  literal  application  of 
the  new  words  above  quoted,  "  and  hair  press  cloth,  20  cents  per  square 
yard"  (paragraph  431). 

These  words  do  not  and  cannot  refer  to  "  camel's-hair  press  cloth;" 
and  they  do  refer  to  horse-hair  jjress  cloth. 

Paragrai^h  383  is  a  follows  : 

Wherever,  in  any  schedule  of  this  act,  the  woi'd  "  wool  "  is  used  in 
connection  with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  component 
material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include  wool  or  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel, 
goat,  alpaca  or  other  animal,  whether  manufactured  by  the  woolen, 
worsted,  felt,  or  any  other  process. 

The  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  general  descriptive  terms  are 
often  restricted  in  their  meaning  by  reason  of  their  collocation  with 
other  words  and  phrases,  and  have  applied  the  doctrine  of  noscitur  a  sociis. 
The  grouping  of  subjects  under  certain  schedules,  each  with  a  diflferent 
title,  shows  the  intention  of  Congress  in  taritT  acts  to  fix  a  class  and 
character  for  the  articles  intended  to  be  covered  thereby,  and  forbids  a 
technical  definition  of  them  in  contravention  of  that  grouping.  Thus 
in  this  case,  all  goods  made  from  camel's  hair,  being  decreed  by  the  act 
to  be  wool,  must  come  under  the  wool  schedule,  while  "  hair  press  cloth," 
coming  within  the  same  schedule  as  "crinoline"  and  "  hair  seating," 
the  product  of  horse  hair,  must  be  limited  to  such  textiles  (Hollender 
V.  Magone,  149  U.S.  586.  Dingelstedt  y.  United  States,  91  Fed.  Rep  , 
112.  See  also.  Judge  Story  in  Adams  v.  Bancroft,  1  Sumner,  p.  386. 
G.A.  1016). 

The  protest  is  overruled  and  we  affirm  the  assessment  of  duty. 
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(T.D.  2G489.) 

Hair  press  cloth. 

Caldwell  v.  Uxited  States. 
U.S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York.    June  1,  1905. 

Suit  3894. 

Hair  Pbess  Cloth  OP  Camel  and  Goat  Hair  — Mandpactdbes  op  Wool.  — Hair  press 
cloth  of  camel  and  goat  hair  is  not  dutiable  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1837,  as 
manufactures  of  wool  "  not  specially  provided  for,"  but  under  paragraph  431  as  "  hair 
press  cloth." 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

The  decision  below  was  reported  as  Abstract  4605  (T.D.  26035),  and 
affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  New  York  on  importations  made  by  E.  &  \V.  H.  Caldwell. 

These  importations  consisted  of  hair  press  cloth  made  from  camel 
and  goat  hair,  and  were  classified  as  "  manufactures  .  .  .  of  wool, 
not  specially  provided  for"  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  by 
virtue  of  paragraph  383,  providing  : 

Whenever,  in  any  schedule  of  this  act,  the  word  "wool"  is  used  in 
connection  with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  component 
material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include  wool  or  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel, 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal.     .     . 

The  importers  contended  that  the  goods  should  have  been  classified 
under  the  provision  for  "hair  press  cloth"  in  jjaragraph  431,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

431.  Hair  cloth,  known  as  "crinoline"  cloth,  ten  cents  per  square 
yard  ;  hair  cloth,  known  as  "  hair  seating,"  and  hair  press  cloth,  twenty 
cents  per  square  yard. 

A  similar  contention  was  overruled  l)y  the  Board  in  an  earlier  case, 
7?i  re  American  Express  Company,  G.A.  4448  (T.I).  21200),  where  it 
was  held  that  hair  press  cloth,  in  order  to  come  within  paragraph  431, 
must  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  that  composing  the  other  textiles 
enumerated  in  that  paragraph,  namely,  horse  hair,  .and  that  goods  made 
of  camel  hair  would  therefore  be  excluded.  This  decision  was  followed 
by  the  Boai'd  in  the  present  case,  the  opinion  in  which  reads  as  follows: 

LuNT,  General  Appraiser :  We  find  that  the  protestants  imported  into 
the  poit  of  New  York,  as  shown  in  the  schedule,  certain  merchandise 
upon  which  duty  was  assessed  at  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  366  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  the  same  is 
claimed  to  be  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  yard  under  paragraph  431 
of  said  act.  We  find  that  said  merchandise  is  a  cloth  made  from  camel 
and  goat  hair;  that  it  is  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound; 
that  it  is  used  in  presses  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin  for  use  in  candle 
making,  and  probably  in  other  hydraulic  presses.  The  questions 
involved  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  Board  in  G.A.  4448  (T.D. 
21200)  and  we  refer  to  and  adopt  the  language  of  that  opinion  in  these 
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cases,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the  j^rotests  are  overruled  and  the 
decisions  of  the  collector  affirmed. 

Walden  &  Webster   {Henrn  J.  Webster  of  counsel),  for  the  imi)orters. 
D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

TowNSEND,  Circuit  Judge :  The  merchandise  in  question  consists  of 
cloth  made  of  hair  adapted  to  be  used  in  hydraulic  presses.  It  is  in  fact 
a  hair  pi*ess  cloth.  It  is  so  known  commercially,  and  was  so  invoiced 
and  sold.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  however,  apparently 
basing  its  decision  upon  evidence  taken  in  another  case  as  to  other  mer- 
chandise, adopted  the  language  of  their  opinion  thei-ein  and  assessed 
the  article  at  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under 
paragraph  366  of  the  act  of  1897,  as  a  manufacture  of  wool  not  sj)eei- 
fically  provided  for.  The  importers  protested  on  the  ground  that  the 
cloth  was  dutiable  eo  nomine  as  hair  pi*ess  cloth  at  20  cents  per  yard 
under  jjaragraph  431  of  said  act. 

The  government  introduced  no  testimony  in  this  case  before  the 
Board.  Paragraph  366  provides  only  for  manufactures  of  wool  not 
specially  provided  for.  Pai-agraph  431  provides  specifically  for  hair 
press  cloth  eo  nomine.  The  construction  given  to  these  words  by  the 
Board  would  seem  to  deprive  this  sjjecific  provision  of  all  effect,  inas- 
much as  the  mats  made  of  horse  hair  and  cattle  hair  appear  to  be 
included  under  a  separate  designation.  The  assessment  by  the  Board 
would  operate  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  cloth  of  between 
300  and  400  per  cent. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  reversed. 


(T.D.  26549.) 
Hair  press  cloth. 


Certain  hair  press  cloth  held  not  to  be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool,  but  properly 
dutiable  as  hair  press  cloth  under  paragraph  431,  tariff  act  of  1897.  —  Caldwell  v. 
United  States  (T.D.  26489)  acquiesced  in. 

Treasury  Department,  June  28,  1905. 

Sir  :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  case  of  E.  &  W.  H.  Caldwell  v.  United  States  (suit  8894, 
reported  in  T.D.  26489)  was  recently  decided  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Coui't  for  that  district  adversely  to  the  government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit  consisted  of  cloth,  made  of  hair  adapted  for 
use  in  hydraulic  presses,  known  as  hair  jjress  cloth.  Duties  were 
assessed  thereon  as  manufactures  of  wool,  at  the  rate  of  33  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  366  of  the  tariff 
act  of  July  24,  1897.  The  importers  protested,  claiming  the  merchan- 
dise to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  square  yard,  as  hair  press 
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cloth,  undei-  paragraph  431  of  the  same  act,  which  claim  was  sustained 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  this  case,  on  the  evidence 
presented. 

The  attorney-general  advises  the  Department  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings will  be  directed  in  this  case.  You  are  therefore  hereby 
authoi-ized  to  forwat'd  the  usual  certified  statement  for  refund  of  the 
duties  exacted  in  excess  in  settlement  thereof. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary . 
(17955.) 

Collector  or  Customs,  New  York. 


(T.D.  26669.) 
Hair  press  cloth. 

Hair  press  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair  or  dutiable  goat   hair  not   entitled    to  entry  under 
paragraph  431,  tariff  act  of  ISit".  —  T.D.  28549  explained. 

Treasury  Department,  July  11,  1905. 

Sir:  On  June  1,  1905,  the  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  in  Caldwell  v.  United  States,  admitted  certain  "  hair  press 
cloth"  at  20  cents  per  square  yard.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
material  of  which  this  jjarticular  cloth  was  manufactured.  If  made 
of  horsehair,  or  goat  hair  other  than  angora,  alpaca,  and  mohair,  the 
decision  was  evidently  correct.  If  the  goods  contain  camel's  hair,  or 
dutiable  goat  hair  of  any  description,  the  decision  was,  in  my  opinion, 
incorrect,  and  should  not  be  followed. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  record,  the  Department 
will  not  take  an  appeal,  but  you  should  be  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
this  letter.  I  have  written  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  requesting 
that  if  another  case  arises  they  give  the  Depai'tment  at  Washington 
notice,  that  it  may  be  prepared  to  properly  present  the  case  before  the 
Board  and  on  appeal  before  the  circuit  court. 

Respectfully, 

Leslie  ]\I.  Shaw. 

Secretary. 

(17955.) 
Collector  of  Customs,  Xeic  York. 


(T.D.  26634  — G.A.  6124.) 

Press  cloth  composed  of  hair. 

United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  July  29,  1905. 

Hair  press  cloth  containing  no  wool,  nor  hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like 
animal,  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  square  yard  under  paragraph  431,  tariff  act 
of  1897,  and  not  at  the  rate  of  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para- 
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graph  366  of  that  act —  Caldwell  v.  United  States,  reported  in  T.D.  26489,  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  T.D.  26549  (which  acquiescence  extends  only  to  mer- 
chandise of  the  above  description),  cited. 
In  the  matter  of  protests  150099,  etc.,  of  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.,  against  the  assessment  of  duty 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Before   Board    1   (Lunt,   Sharretts,   and   McClelland,  General   Appraisers;    signed    by 
Sharretts  and  De  Vries,  G.A.). 

Sharretts,  General  Apjjraiser :  The  goods  in  question,  as  shown  by 
the  official  samjile  in  the  case,  consist  of  a  woven  fabric  composed  of 
hair,  assessed  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  claimed 
dutiable  by  the  importers  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  square  yard  under 
paragraph  481. 

Investigation  shows,  and  we  find  as  a  fact,  that  the  merchandise  is 
known  as  hair  press  cloth,  and  that  it  contains  no  wool,  nor  does  it 
contain  any  hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animal.  On 
the  authority  of  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  in  Caldwell  v.  United  States,  reported  in  T.D.  26489, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  T.D.  26549  with 
regard  to  the  merchandise  of  the  description  now  before  us,  we  sustain 
the  protest  and  reverse  the  collector's  decision. 

The  acquiescence  by  the  Treasury  Department,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  press  cloth  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  or  of  the  hair 
of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animal. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  AND 
MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1904  and  1905. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
OF  : 

Unmanufactured— 

Class   1  —  Clothing  (dutiable) — 
Imported  from— 

United   Kingdom 

France    

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Class  2  —  Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .    .    , 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania , 

Other  countries , 


Class    3  — Carpet  (dutiablc)- 
Imported  from — 
United  Kingdom     .   .    .    , 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

British  N'orth  America   . 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  . 
Other  countries 

Total 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  op — 
Carpets     and     Carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Japan  

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .    .    . 
Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

December  31. 


1904. 


Pounds. 

24,342,655 

651,500 

17,750,607 

11,169,813 

2,755,918 


56,670,493 


1005. 


Powids. 

33,595,338 

612,122 

42,587,321 

28,177,805 
5,964,919 


110,937,505 


Values  (foreign)  for 

Twelve   Mouths  ending 

December  31. 


M,9oo,604 

142,110 

2,792,465 

2,513,634 

573,269 


$10,977,082 


1005. 


$8,019,678 

140,550 

8,848,628 

7,029,160 

1,350,049 


$25,388,065 


18,732,075 

1,705,563 

1,758,706 

632,886 

19,964 


22,849,194 


15,363,170 

1.614,695 

1,591,062 

2,397,792 

193,190 

31,636 


21,191,445 


$4,250,532 

452,877 

364,947 

185,159 

5,288 


$5,258,803 


$4,044,134 

459,350 

402,328 

631,091 

50,859 

8,939 


$5,596,701 


22,734,193 

3,369,852 

647,937 

32,384,559 

11 

9,621,822 

24,390,829 

13,890,879 

12,914 


107,052,996 


19,838,530 

3,205,551 

1,478,535 

38,270,819 

17,992 

7,759,957 

27,157,463 

16,767,442 

196,150 


114,692,439 


$3,375,091 

441,709 

69,831 

3,895,840 

2 

1 ,025,694 

2,531, 8o9 

1.778,727 

706 


$13,119,459 


186,572,683     246,821,389    $29,355,344     $46,832,139 


$3,409,092 

502,585 

241,726 

5,195,905 

2,408 

999,886 

3,204,613 

2,270,376 

20,782 


$15,847,373 


Sq.  Yards. 

Sq.  yards. 

157,627 

240,890 

$349,583 

$569,548 

399,542 

734,570 

1,504,434 

2,845,065 

509 

549 

1,246 

977 

103,180 

124,507 

370,397 

396,808 

6,550 

3,214 

9,719 

10,585 

667,408 

1,103,730 

$2,235,379 

$3,822,973 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS 

Concluded. 


OF    WOOL,    ETC.  — 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 
and  knit  fabrics  (dutiable)  .  .   . 


Cloths —  (dutiable)— 
Imported  from — 
United   Kingdom 
Austria- Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany  .  .  .  . 
Other  Europe  .  . 
Other  countries  . 

Total   .... 


Dress     Goods,   Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable) 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

Other  countries 


Knit  fabrics  (dutiable) 

Muugo,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 
(dutiable) 

Shawls  (dutiable) 

Yarns  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 


Total  manufactures 


Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Values  (foreign)  for 

Twelve  Months  ending 

December  31. 


$1,303,965 


1,962,186 

2,267,821 

153,126 

287,112 

196,538 

296,532 

165,275 

164,011 

1,156,436 

1,419,798 

5,755 

5,539 

0,848 

9,233 

3,645,163 

4,450,046 

Sq.  Yards. 

26,581,140 

9,476,224 

4,815,425 

185,527 

80,479 

Sq.  Yards. 

35,821,131 

9,498,309 

6,741,279 

222,883 

20,061 

41,088,795 

52,303,653 

$7 


Pounds. 


169,292 


162,061 


Pounds. 


1,024,955 


200,600 


$266,454 


46,859 

65,780 

112,049 

448,834 


$16,132,501 


1005. 


$1,551,930 


$2,147,421 

$2,603,998 

138,722 

260,526 

192,363 

285,612 

208,748 

204,836 

1,106,235 

1,338,422 

6,557 

5.676 

7,037 

9,436 

$3,807,083 

$4,708,505 

,373,319 

$5,926,618 

,339,333 

2,187,497 

,067,865 

1,628,391 

57,991 

68,587 

7,590 

5,051 

,846,098 

$9,816,144 

$250,374 


356,187 

51,479 

150,154 

665,996 


$21,373,742 
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QUARTERLY     REPORT    OF    THE     BOSTON     WOOL     MARKET 
FOR  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  AND   DECEMBER,   1905. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and      West 
Virginia. 

fWA8HEI».) 

XX  aud  above 

X     .   .  

J  Blood 

I  &  4  Blood 

Kine  Delaine 

(UNWASUEB.) 

Pine        

\  Blood 

g  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Dchiine       

Michiuan,     Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine (not  quotable) 

J  Blood 

i  &  ^  Blood 

Fine  Doluiiie 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

g  &  J  Blood 

Kine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.  1 

i  &^  Blood .   .    . 

Braid     

MisBouiti,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(  UNWASHED.) 

i  &  i  Blood 

Braid 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

iSpriug,  tine,  1'2  montlia 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  mouths 

"  "         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  fine 

"     medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  monthB     . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  mouths. 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory     Wool:     Montana,    Wyo- 
niins?,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    basis.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"        medium 

Clothing,  fine     .       

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

No.  1      ■ 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New   Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  .-5 

No.  4 

Okorqia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


1005. 


October.      November.    December 


27 
34  @  35 
34  S  35 

30 


40  ®  41 

40   S/  41 

37 

25 

32  3  33 

33  3  34 

29 


34  /g  3d 
30 


33   3  34 
30 


74  g  75 
70  3  72 
68  @  70 
65  g  67 
62  (g  63 
60  g  61 


73  g  74 
69  (3  70 
62  S  63 
48  g   50 


73  @  76 
68  g  70 
72  g  73 
70  g  72 
66  S  70 


68  g  7(1 
64  g  66 
53  g  55 
44  g  45 


62  g  63 

58  g  59 

51  g  52 

47  @  48 


35  g  36 


35 

33  g  34 
40  @  41 
40  @  41 

37 

27 

34  @  35 
34  a   35 

30 


39  g  40 

39  g  40 

36 

25 
32 
33 

28  @  29 


34  g  35 
30 


33  g  34 
30 


74  g  75 

70  g  71 

66  (g  68 

63  9  65 

61  g  62 

59  g  60 


73  g  74 

68  g  69 

61  g  62 

48  g  50 


73  @  75 
67  g  70 
71  ^  72 
70  g  71 
65  S  67 


67  ®  69 

63  g  65 

52  @  54 

43  g  44 


62  @  63 

58  g  59 

51  g  52 

47  @  48 


35  @  36 


35 

33  g  34 
39  g  40 
39  g  40 
o6j£j  37 

27 

34  @  36 
33  g  35 

29 


1004. 


December. 


35  3  35J 
32  g  33 

38 

39 
37  g  37i 

24  g  24i 

31  g  32 

32  g  33 
27  g  27i 


38  g  39 
38  g  39 
35  g  36 

25 

32 

33 

28  @  29 


34  g  35 
30 


33  g  34 
30 


74  g  -h 

69  @  70 

63  g  64 

61  a   62 

59  g  60 


72  g  73 
07  g  68 
61  g  62 
48  g  50 


73  S  75 
67  g  70 
70  g  72 
69  g  70 
65  @  67 


67  g  69 
63  g  65 
52  3  54 
43  g  44 


60  @  62 

57  g  59 

50  g  52 

46  S  47 


34  g  35 


37 

38 

35  @  36 

21  g  22 

30  g  31 

31  g  S2 
25  g  26 


31  g  33 
29  3  30 


30  3  32 

28  3  29 


65  g  67 
57  g  58 
59  3  60 

54  3   55 

55  3  56 
52  g  53 


63  g  64 
57  3  58 
54  3  55 
42  3  47 


68  3  70 

62  3  63 

64  @  65 

60  g  61 

58  g  60 


61  3  62 

56  3  57 

50  3  51 

not  quoted. 


55  3  57 

53  n   54 

47  3  50 

Dot  quoted. 


30  3  31 
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Domestic  AVool. 

Boston,  December  30,  1905. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  year  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  fluctuating 
demands  and  this  quarter  has  been  no  exception.  The  larger  worsted  mills, 
having  supplied  themselves  liberally  with  stock  through  the  summer  months, 
have  not  been  heavy  buyers,  but  a  fair  volume  of  business  has  been  obtained 
from  the  woolen  mills,  whose  orders  for  goods  were  taken  comparatively 
late  this  season.  There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  speculation  among 
dealers  which  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  corresponding  quarter  last 
year. 

While  general  trade  has  been  quiet,  it  is  noticeable  that  manufacturers 
have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have 
been  ready  to  absorb  any  lines  of  wool  that  were  offered  at  slight  conces- 
sions. The  market,  however,  has  been  unusually  free  from  the  so-called 
"  bargain"  lots  generally  disposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Medium  and  staple  territory  wools  are  in  light  supply  and  held  at  strong 
prices,  while  clothing  grades  (of  which  there  is  a  fair  stock)  have  shown 
some  disposition  to  favor  the  buyer,  as  has  also  been  the  case  with  scoured 
wools. 

Ohio  and  Michigan  fleece  wools  have  proved  disappointing  to  the  holders 
throughout  the  season,  values  here  not  having  responded  sufiiciently  to  the 
high  prices  paid  in  the  country  to  admit  of  profitable  sales. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  toward  the  end  of  the  year  rather  more  demand 
for  medium  fleeces,  also  fine  delaine,  from  some  of  the  best  worsted  mill 
trade,  which  indicates  that  values  are  now  established  on  a  basis  where  these 
wools  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  competition  with  the  foreign  importations. 
From  present  indications  worsted  fabrics  will  continue  to  have  the  call  for 
another  season,  thus  insuring  a  strong  market  for  staple  wools. 

Contracting  of  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  is  still  quietly  going  on  in  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  and  this  new  feature  of  the  wool  business  seems  likely 
to  become  an  established  custom  in  the  trade  among  some  of  the  leading 
houses. 

In  general  the  year  closes  witli  a  firm  market  on  most  classes  of  wool, 
the  demand  about  keeping  pace  with  the  supply. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone, 

Pulled  Wools.     {Scou7-ed  basis.)      (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


BruBbed,  £xtra  . 
Fine  A  .... 
A.  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


October. 


72®  75 
65  @  70 
60  §,  63 
54  ig  56 

45  @  47 
63  i  66 
53  @  56 
68  @  72 


November. 


70®  75 
65  @  68 
60  ®  63 
53  ®  55 
43  ®  45 
62  @  65 
52  ®  55 
68®  70 


December, 


70®  75 
65  @  68 
58  @63 
52  @  54 
42  @  45 
62  @  65 
58  ®  55 
68  ®  70 


1904. 


December. 


65  @67 
60  ®  63 
58  ®  60 
63  @55 
44  ®  47 
58  @  60 
63  ®  55 
63  @  65 
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Pulled  Wool. 

Business  for  the  quarter  has  bpen  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  and  devoid  of 
interest.  The  continued  popularity  of  worsted  fabrics  has  forced  woolens  to 
tiie  rear,  and  pulled  wools,  which  enter  largely  into  this  latter  class  of  goods, 
have  suffered  in  consequence.  An  exception  may  be  noted  in  favor  of  clear, 
white  A  and  B  supers,  but  these  wools  are  of  limited  production,  as  even  the 
standard  pullings  from  butchers'  pelts  are  more  or  less  discolored.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  weakening  in  the  values  of  medium  and  low  wools,  and  prices 
at  the  close  of  the  quarter  show  a  decline  of  fully  10  per  cent  from  August 
quotations. 

Extras  and  fine  A's  have  maintained  their  usual  strong  position,  but  the 
output  of  these  grades  is  small,  and  with  no  possible  substitutes,  the  demand 
for  them  is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  finer  grades  of  combings, 
from  December  skins,  have  sold  readily,  but  the  lower  grades  have  dragged 
and  are  accumulating.  The  pullers  have  had  a  discouraging  season  for,  in 
spite  of  declining  wool  values,  sheepskins,  owing  to  the  demand  for  leather, 
have  ruled  high. 

W.  A.  Blanchaed. 

Foreign   Wools. 

The  market  for  foreign  wools  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was 
somewhat  irregular.  It  had  become  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  supplies 
of  fine  Australian  wools  here  were  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  in  conse- 
quence buyers  were  indifferent  and  sellers  became  more  anxious.  Some 
relief  was  experienced  by  fair  sized  shipments  of  Merino  wools  to  Europe, 
and  in  December  several  holders  reduced  their  supplies  by  making  important 
concessions  in  price.  The  wools  probably  netted  a  loss,  but  the  market  was 
relieved. 

On  crossbred  wools  there  was  a  fair  demand,  the  finer  counts  receiving 
the  larger  share  of  attention,  though  wools  of  three-eighths  and  quarter  blood 
grades  were  in  moderate  demand.  The  lower  qualities,  however,  were  some- 
what neglected.  This  condition  of  affairs  had  a  restraining  influence  on 
importers,  and  with  a  very  quiet  market  on  domestic  fleece  wools  there  was 
less  speculative  feeling,  and  the  orders  to  Australia  and  South  America  were 
of  much  less  magnitude  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

On  carpet  wools  the  finest  and  best  worsted  wools  continued  in  good 
request  at  very  little  change  in  prices,  owing  to  their  scarcity  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  similar  stock  abroad.  Ordinary  spinning  wools  were  not  in 
active  request,  and  as  the  supply  was  large  and  there  was  practically  no 
outlet  among  clothing  manufacturers,  holders  became  uneasy,  but  the  efforts 
of  sellers  did  not  receive  much  encouragement  from  the  consumer. 

The  situation  on  all  classes  of  carpet  wools  abroad  is  very  firm,  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  Russian  Provinces  making  negotiation  and  shipment 
of  these  wools  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  relatively  high  range 
of  values  in  Europe  enables  English  manufacturers  to  take  such  wools  as 
Thibet  at  better  prices  than  Americans  can  afford  to  pay  for  such  wooL 

Macger  &  Avery. 
Boston,  January  1,  1906. 
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Foreign    Wools.     (Macger  &  Avert.) 
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Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing . 
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Australian  Crossbred : 
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Average 
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Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
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A    QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Inddstrt. 

Vol.  XXXVI.]  BOSTON,  JUNE,  1906.  [No.  II. 

BENJAMIN   PHIPPS  — A   SKETCH. 

On  May  1,  when  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Phipps,  senior  member  of  the  widely  known 
firm  of  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.  was  announced,  the  business 
community  and  his  many  warm  personal  friends  in  Boston 
were  deeply  shocked  and  genuinely  grieved.  He  was  the 
oldest  man  actively  engaged  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
trade  in  this  city,  where  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  and 
honorable  business  life.  He  was  the  Nestor  of  the  trade,  and 
his  passing  severed  almost  the  h\st  link  with  the  days  of 
small  things  —  before  the  great  development  of  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  yeai's. 

Mr.  Phipps  had  taken  a  cold  a  week  previous,  but  perse- 
vered in  his  decision  not  to  be  absent  from  his  office.  As 
late  as  the  previous  Saturday  he  was  at  his  desk,  laughingly 
referring  to  his  condition  ;  but  when  he  closed  it  at  the  noon 
hour  it  was  for  the  last  time,  the  active  connection  with  the 
firm  with  which  he  had  been  associated  for  more  than  half  a 
century  coming  to  an  end  three  days  later.  Some  weeks  previ- 
ous Mr.  Phipps  had  undergone  a  severe  surgical  operation 
from  which  he  had  recovered  rapidly.  His  physical  con- 
dition at  that  time  was  excellent  and  he  prided  himself  that 
an  octogenarian  could  come  through  the  ordeal  in  so  gratify- 
ing a  way.     But  from  this  heavy  cold  the  insidious  disease, 
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pneumonia,  developed  Sunday  morning,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  gone. 

All  his  life  he  had  rarely  been  ill  and  during  his  long  busi- 
ness career  illness  did  not  keep  him  from  his  post  of  duty  as 
much  as  a  month.  For  some  time  he  had  been  considering 
retirement,  thinking  he  had  earned  some  measure  of  leisure, 
and  yet  fearing  that  idleness  might  be  worse  than  continued 
application  for  one  who  had  been  so  active  as  he.  That  de- 
cision was  spared  him,  for  he  died,  as  was  fitting  and  as  he 
deserved,  in  the  harness  in  full  possession  of  his  powers  and 
with  the  love  and  respect  of  all  his  associates. 

He  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  February  12,  1824. 
His  father  was  Benjamin  Phipps,  Sr.,  a  carriage  trimmer  and 
harness  maker  associated  with  the  Frothinghams,  Charles- 
town's  celebrated  builders  of  chaises  and  carriages  of  that 
day.  His  mother  was  Abby  Kimball,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Bunker  Hill  School  of  his  home  town  ; 
what  that  education  was  and  the  extent  of  it  we  shall  see 
later. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years  he  made  application  for  a 
position  with  the  firm  of  Parker,  Blanchard  &  Wilder,  of 
Boston.  There  was  one  vacancy,  for  which  there  were  two 
applicants.  It  was  before  the  time  when  porters  were  em- 
ployed about  such  establishments,  and  the  younger  employees 
were  expected  to  assist  in  some  of  the  heavy,  hard  work. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  then  but  a  stripling,  less 
muscular  and  more  slender  than  his  rival,  and  the  members 
of  the  firm,  after  inspecting  the  applicants,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  other  boy.  The  builders  rejected  the  stone  which 
afterwards  became  the  head  of  the  corner.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  following  letter  of  recommendation,  written 
by  the  school-teacher  of  the  lad,  was  presented  to  the  firm 
by  the  boy's  father : 

Boston,  January  30,  1839. 
Mr.  Wilder, 

Dear  Sir  :  This  is  written  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Benjamin  Phipps 
of  Charlestown,  the  father  of  the  boy  of  whom  I  mentioned  yesterday. 
Allow  me  again  to  say  that  the  boy  has  been  under  my  tuition  for  five 
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years  last  past.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra, as  far  as  the  system  has  been  developed  by  Emerson  and  Bailey, 
has  been  through  Hitchcock's  double  entry  bookkeeping,  writes  an 
elegant  hand,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  good  English  gi-ammar  scholar. 
I  have  ever  found  him  amiable  and  kind  in  his  deportment;  possessing 
a  high  sense  of  truth  and  honor.  He  will  honor  any  station  he  may  be 
called  to  fill. 

With  sentiments  of  respect, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

VVm.  D.  Swan. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Esq. 

Had  the  writer  of  the  above  been  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy  he  could  not  have  predicted  more  accurately  the 
career  of  his  youthful  pupil.  The  teacher  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  characteristics  which,  apparent  in  the  boy, 
developed  in  large  measure  in  the  man.  He  proved  to  be 
amiable  and  kind  and  he  did  honor  every  station  he  was 
called  to  fill.  How  well  he  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  his 
teacher  may  be  realized  by  these  two  facts  :  that  twenty-nine 
years  after  the  letter  was  penned  he  was  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  firm  and  nineteen  years  later  still  he  was  chosen 
a  director  in  the  old  Hamilton  National  Bank  of  Boston,  as 
the  successor  of  the  very  man  to  whom  the  communication 
was  addressed. 

The  letter  had  the  desired  effect,  for  later  in  the  day  Mr. 
Blanchard  of  the  firm  appeared  in  Charlestown  and  an- 
nounced that  both  boys  would  be  taken  on  the  force  and  that 
Benjamin  wt)uld  be  given  a  trial.  The  next  morning  before 
daylight  he  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Parker  on  Tremont 
Place  to  get  the  keys  for  the  store,  whither  he  repaired  only 
to  find  no  materials  in  sight  with  which  to  make  the  ordered 
fire.  Imagine  the  consternation  and  distress  of  the  youth 
under  such  conditions  I  Young  as  he  was  he  proved  himself 
resourceful,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  teamster  who  carried  the 
firm's  goods  from  the  Peterborough  mill  to  the  city,  he  dis- 
covered where  the  fuel  was  kept  and  the  rocnn  was  warm  for 
the  partners  and  the  employees  when  they  arrived. 

It  was  with  that  firm  of  Parker,  Blanchard  &  Wilder  (of 
which  Mr.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  became  a  member  in  1837), 
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later  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  and  still  later  Parker,  Wilder 
&  Co.,  and  in  that  menial  service  that  Mr.  Phipps  began  the 
connection  which  continued  until  his  death.  He  remained 
with  that  one  tirm  in  various  capacities,  beginning  as  office 
boy  and  ending  as  senior  partner,  for  more  than  sixty-seven 
years,  a  length  of  service  remarkable  and  exceptional  in  these 
restless,  changeful  days.  The  firm  was  one  of  the  early  com- 
mission houses  of  Boston  and  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  sell  cotton  goods  on  commission. 

Mr.  Phipps  was  soon  promoted  to  a  clerical  position  where 
his  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  his  excellent  penman- 
ship enabled  him  to  keep  a  UK^del  set  of  books.  By  faith- 
ful, efficient  service  he  commended  himself  to  his  employers 
to  such  a  degree  that,  as  a  just  recognition  of  them,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  firm  May  31,  1868,  twenty-nine  years  after  his 
first  service  as  office  boy.  The  partners  then  were  :  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Samuel  B.  Rindge,  Ezra  Farnsworth,  John  Byers, 
William  H.  Wilder,  and  Benjamin  Phipps.  All  these  he 
outlived,  and  at  his  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  firm, 
which  in  1839  did  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  business 
it  now  has  to  its  credit  yearly.  It  has  kept  steady  pace  with 
modern  developments,  expanding  its  interests  and  its  accounts 
until  it  has  become  the  representative  of  and  selling  agent  for 
some  fourteen  mills,  in  not  a  few  of  which  the  firm  is  largely 
interested  financially.  In  the  development  of  this  extensive 
business  Mr.  Phipps  performed  his  full  share,  his  duties  being 
largely  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  accounts  and  finan- 
cial arrangements. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1849,  ten  years  after  he 
secured  his  first  position,  Mr.  Phipps  and  Anne  M.  Bowen, 
daughter  of  Abel  Bowen,  of  Boston,  were  married  and  set- 
tled in  Chelsea,  whither  Mr.  Phipps  had  removed  in  1845. 
The  father  of  Mrs.  Phipps  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a  citi- 
zen of  this  city  who,  as  printer  and  publisher  and  one  of  the 
early  engravers  on  wood  and  later  on  copper,  preserved  for 
us  valued  pictures  of  the  past.  To  him  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  historic  buildings,  churches,  and  monuments  of 
Boston.     He    originated   the    scheme   of   publishing    Snow's 
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"  Histor}'  of  Boston,"  and  prepared  illustrations  for  it ;  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Boston  News  Letter  and  City  Record "  in 
1825-6,  and  the  "  Picture  of  Boston,"  and  was  identified 
with  "■  The  American  Magazine."  He  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  art  of  wood  engraving  here  as  much  by  the  stimulus 
he  gave  the  subject  as  by  his  own  productions. 

Three  years  after  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty -eight, 
Mr.  Phipps  bought  his  first  home,  where  his  children  were 
born  and  reared,  and  there  he  remained  as  long  as  Chelsea 
continued  to  be  his  residence.  To  this  home  he  was  strongly 
attached,  even  after  his  removal  from  Chelsea,  always  refus- 
ing, in  obedience  to  sentiment,  to  sell  it  and  retaining  his 
ownership  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  the  affairs  of  his  town  he  was  keenly  and  unfailingly 
interested  and  he  did  his  part  to  make  conditions  better.  In 
1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  while  the 
following  year  he  served  as  Alderman.  In  1868  the  Public 
Library  was  established  by  city  ordinance  and  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  Januaiy  1, 1870.  Mr.  Phipps  was  not  one  of 
the  original  trustees,  but  in  1869  he  succeeded  Dr.  Church- 
ill, who  had  died,  and  the  next  year  he  was  elected  for  the 
full  term,  a  position  he  continued  to  fill  with  great  accepta- 
bility until  1894,  two  years  after  he  had  removed  from  the 
city.  He  was  chairman  of  the  book  committee  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  tlie  librar3''s  success.  The  Chelsea  Sav- 
ings Bank  was  organized  in  1854,  In  1855  he  was  chosen  a 
trustee  and  in  1879  became  its  vice-president,  so  that  at  his 
death  he  was  tiie  oldest  trustee  both  in  point  of  age  and  service. 
He  early  identified  himself  with  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Chelsea,  for  many  years  being  its  treasurer  and  meeting 
obligations  out  of  his  own  private  funds  —  a  fact  unknown 
to  the  congregation  until  his  successor  was  elected.  Even 
after  taking  up  his  residence  elsewhere  the  church  continued 
to  receive  assistance  from  him. 

His  standing  in  the  city  is  shown  by  his  declination  of  an 
assured  election  to  the  mayor's  chair.  AVhen  he  was  being 
urged  by  party  friends  to  be  their  candidate  for  that  office, 
the  chairman  of  the   opposition  party's  committee  called  to 
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assure  him  that,  if  he  were  to  be  the  candidate,  there  would 
be  no  opponent  and  he  would  be  unanimously  chosen.  Though 
gratified  by  such  evidence  of  the  esteem  of  his  townspeople, 
the  honor  was  declined  because  he  felt  his  business  would 
not  permit  him  to  give  such  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  as  their  importance  demanded. 

In  later  years,  owing  to  the  death  of  old  friends  in  Chelsea 
and  the  great  changes  in  the  character  of  the  place,  making 
it  less  desirable  as  a  residential  town,  he  severed  the  ties  of 
a  lifetime,  and  in  1892  established  himself  in  a  fine  home  in 
the  Aberdeen  district  of  Brighton,  where  fourteen  happy 
years  were  spent  in  his  new  surroundings.  He  connected 
himself  with  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Brookline,  and  also 
held  a  pew  in  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Brighton. 

In  business  the  connections  of  Mr.  Phipps  were  many  and 
important.  In  January,  1887,  he  was  elected  a  director  in  the 
old  Hamilton  National  Bank.  When,  with  eight  other  banks, 
it  was  merged  in  the  Shawmut  National,  Mr.  Phipps  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Hamilton  Bank  and 
became  one  of  its  directors  in  December,  1898,  and  its  vice- 
president  in  January,  1902.  When  this  institution  in  turn  was 
absorbed  by  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  Mr.  Phipps  was 
chosen  a  director  of  the  latter  in  January,  1904,  continuing 
to  serve  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  director  in  the  Mill  Owners  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  chartered  June  19,  1873,  when  it  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Arkwright  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  July,  1891,  and  he  was  continued  on  the  board  of 
the  new  organization. 

In  1897  and  1898  he  served  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Home  Market  Club,  and  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents 
since  1899. 

He  was  a  director  in  the  Belvidere  Woolen  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Lowell,  since  1891 ;  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Cocheco  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  of  East  Rochester, 
N.H.,  almost  since  its  organization  in  1862 ;  treasurer  of  the 
Gonic  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Gonic,  N.H.,  since  1868, 
and  also  president ;    treasurer  of  the  Stirling  Mills,  Lowell, 
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since  1879,  and  director  since  1891 ;  director  of  the  Phoenix 
Factory,  Peterborough,  N.H.,  since  1879,  and  also  its  treas- 
urer; president  of  the  Monadnock  Mills,  Claremont,  N.H., 
since  1883 ;  director  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com- 
pany, Salem,  Mass.,  since  1894 ;  director  of  the  Yantic 
Woolen  Company,  Yantic,  Conn.,  since  1890,  and  president 
since  1901,  and  for  many  j^ears  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Union  Manufacturing  Company,  Peterborough,  N.H. 

In  1884  Mr.  Phipps  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  being  reelected  con- 
tinuously since  that  date,  a  period  of  service  exceeding  that 
of  all  his  five  predecessors  combined  and  more  than  equal  to 
half  the  life  of  the  association.  The  value  of  these  services, 
which  covered  crises  in  its  history,  is  not  generally  known 
save  by  those  acquainted  with  them.  His  death  means  a 
great  loss  to  this  organization,  in  whose  welfare  he  was 
deeply  interested,  and  to  whose  upbuilding  and  conservation 
he  gave  much  thought  and  very  considerable  work.  Two 
years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting,  attentii)n  was  called  to  his 
twenty  years  of  service  and  a  resolution,  conveying  the 
thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  association  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office, 
was  unanimously  and  deservedly  passed. 

The  quality  of  these  services  was  of  the  same  kind  ren- 
dered in  all  his  positions  of  responsibility.  He  was  fidelity 
itself.  When  once  he  accepted  a  position  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  end.  He  was  with  the  firm  for  sixt3^-severi 
years ;  he  was  associated  in  the  management  of  the  Chelsea 
Savings  Bank  for  more  than  half  a  century  ;  he  continued 
with  the  library  as  trustee  for  more  than  two  decades,  and  in 
this  association  he  held  the  responsible  position  of  treasurer 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  He  completely  justified  the 
prediction  of  his  boyhood  teacher  —  he  honored  ever}-  position 
to  which  he  was  called,  the  proof  of  which  is  that  his  ser- 
vices merited  the  confidence  ever  placed  in  him. 

Mr.  Phipps  was  also  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the 
Country  Club,  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Bostonian  Society, 
and  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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Mr.  Phipps  was  respected  by  his  business  associates  for  his 
sterling  character  and  high  sense  of  honor ;  and  he  will  be 
held  in  loving  remembrance  for  those  qualities  of  tenderness, 
gentleness,  and  sweetness  which  were  constantly  in  evidence. 
That  he  had  the  respect  of  his  competitors  is  shown  by  the 
closing  by  man}'  of  their  places  of  business  during  the  hour 
of  the  funeral  services. 

A  fine  example  of  an  upright  man,  one  of  integrity  both 
in  private  and  business  life,  has  passed  from  the  stage 
of  activity  in  the  going  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Phipps,  who, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  climbed,  by  reason  of 
his  ability,  faithfulness,  and  capacity,  to  the  topmost  round, 
rising  from  obscurity  to  deserved  distinction  in  both  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  of  his  city  and  State.  He  has  left 
behind  him  a  precious  memory,  an  inspiring  example  for  a 
wide  circle  who  have  been  bereft  of  both  counsellor  and 
friend. 

Mr.  Phipps  is  survived  by  his  widow,  with  whom  he  lived 
for  more  than  fifty-seven  years  of  happy  married  life,  one 
son,  Mr.  Horace  J.  Phipps,  and  three  grandsons,  sons  of  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Phipps,  deceased. 

At  the  services,  held  at  the   home  Friday  afternoon.  May 

4,  at  two  o'clock,  members  of  the  Apollo  Club,  of  which  he 
was  an  associate  member,  sang  "  Integer  Vitae,"  "  Still,  Still 
with  Thee,"  and  "The  Long  Day  Closes." 

The  honorary  pall-bearers  were  business  associates  and 
friends:  Hon.  Albert  D.  Bosson,  Tiiomas  S.  Lockwood,  S. 
Parker  Bremer,  Samuel  Rindge,  Major  Charles  A.  Stott, 
Stephen  C.   Meader,  Colonel  Charles    E.  Stevens,  Frederic 

5.  Clark,  Albion  F.  Swanton,  Winslow  Tracy  Williams, 
Amory  A.  Lawrence,  George  P.  Harvey,  George  H.  Hood, 
Franklin  A.  Webster,  William  Whitman,  Roland  W.  Top- 
pan,  William  Farnsworth,  and  James  E.  Leach. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Lyon,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Parish  Church,  Brookline,  respecting  Mr. 
Phipps,  we  feel  were  absolutely  true,  not  one  word  being  un- 
deserved;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  reproduce 
what  he  so  well  said,  as  follows  : 
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REMARKS    OF    DR.  LYON. 

"  Death  is  always  sad  and  parting  is  always  hard ;  but 
there  are  few  occasions  of  death  in  which  we  find  more  rays 
of  sunshine  than  we  find  to-day,  both,  outward  and  inward. 

"Our  friend  had  a  long  life,  even  in  these  days  when  the 
generation  is  fast  lengthening.  Eighty-two  years  of  unbroken 
service  maj'  be  truly  called  a  long  life.  But  mere  extent  of 
time  is  of  no  value.     We  have  to  ask,  'What  was  within  it?' 

"  It  was  not  only  a  long  life,  but  in  a  physical  way  it  was 
a  strong  life.  Almost  never,  since  he  was  a  child,  had  our 
friend  known  what  it  was  to  be  ill,  until  very  recently,  and 
then  only  under  an  operation.  He  referred  to  it  humorously, 
but  lie  felt  as  though  it  was  a  sort  of  disgrace  that  he  should 
at  last  come  to  be  subject  to  the  ills  which  other  people  have. 
To  live  eighty -two  j-ears  and  almost  never  to  have  known 
what  it  was  to  be  stretched  out  on  a  bed  of  illness  or  dis- 
ability, that  is  the  thing  for  which  our  friend  deserved  all 
congratulation. 

"And  it  was  a  useful  life  —  useful  to  the  very  end.  He 
died  as  he  wished  to  die,  and  as  I  suppose  we  all  wish  to  die, 
in  the  harness.  He  had  thought  that  his  time  had  come  to 
retire  from  business,  but  happily  for  him,  it  did  not  come. 
He  never  would  have  been  content  to  be  idle ;  not  only  his 
liking  but  his  habit  would  have  been  against  an}^  happiness 
away  from  activity.  It  was  a  rare  life  then  in  this  way,  that 
almost  to  the  very  last  day  he  stood  at  his  post  and  was  at 
the  [)lace  wiiere  his  work  demanded  him. 

"  Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  was  it  that  it  was  a 
steadfast  life.  During  all  his  business  career  he  was  in  one 
concern.  He  went  to  it  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  his  schoolmaster,  and  he  remained  there 
sixty-seven  years,  until  death  took  him  to  the  highest  school 
of  all.  A  thing  again  to  be  congratulated  upon ;  a  lesson 
for  young  men  in  these  restless  days  when  many  run  about 
to  find  the  place  that  is  easiest,  instead  of  settling  down  and 
making  for  themselves  at  last  a  i)lace  which  is  easy  by  long 
adaptation,  and  success  in  it. 
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"  It  was  an  upright  life.  A  long  life  but  a  stainless  life. 
There  rests  upon  him  through  all  those  years  no  spot  of 
dishonor,  of  unfriendliness,  treachery  or  fraud.  It  was  one 
of  those  quiet  lives  that  put  to  shame  the  headlines  in  the 
newspapers  which  would  persuade  us  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  startling  dishonor  and  betrayal  of  trust. 

"'  It  was  a  beloved  life,  beloved  by  all,  both  l)y  his  associ- 
ates in  business  and  by  the  poor  that  cried  unto  him  for  help. 
I  have  never  found  any  one  who  was  not  drawn  to  him,  who 
was  not  fond  of  him,  and  who  the  more  he  knew  him  did  not 
like  him  the  more. 

"I  might  add  that  it  was  a  religious  life.  He  loved 
churches  and  helped  many  of  them  that  were  in  trouble.  He 
was  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  minister,  always  in  his  place 
when  he  could  get  there.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of 
hymns,  loving  to  repeat  verse  after  verse  that  seemed  to  him 
fine,  and  often  speaking,  after  the  service,  of  hymns  that  had 
been  sung  or  read. 

''It  was  a  religious  life,  not  in  professions,  not  in  what  was 
said,  but  in  its  natural  liking  and  in  its  quiet  doing. 

"  And  it  was  a  happy  life.  Our  friend  had  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, apt  to  be  anxious,  liable  to  be  in  a  hurry,  to  borrow 
trouble,  and  yet  he  had  a  happy  life.  It  was  happy  here, 
above  all,  in  its  home.  When  I  first  knew  the  aged  pair  ten 
years  ago,  they  seemed  to  me  more  like  children  than  any 
people  of  their  age^  had  ever  seemed  to  me,  full  of  spirits,  of 
humor,  mutual  good  cheer  and  kindliness.  They  were  fond 
of  each  other,  fond  of  their  son  and  of  his  wife,  and  around 
them  all  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  tenderness,  joy,  and 
peace  into  which  it  was  delightful  to  come. 

"A  long  life  and  a  strong  life  ;  a  useful  life  and  a  stead- 
fast life ;  an  upright  life  and  a  beloved  life  ;  a  religious 
life  and  a  happy  life.  When  we  think  of  what  has  been  in 
all  these  ways  our  grief  is  almost  lost  in  admiration  and  in 
gratitude,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  life  so  well  begun  we  may 
follow  without  fear,  though  we  have  to  follow  it  with  grief 
and  sense  of  loss." 
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WELFARE  WORK. 

By  Gertrude  Beeks, 

Secretary  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  The  National  Civic  Federation. 

The  purpose  of  The  National  Civic  Federation,  with 
which  I  am  associated,  is  to  organize  the  best  brains  of  the 
nation  in  an  educational  movement  toward  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  great  problems  related  to  social  and  industrial 
progress ;  to  provide  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  questions 
of  national  import ;  to  aid  thus  in  the  crystallization  of  the 
most  enlightened  public  opinion  ;  and,  when  desirable,  to  pro- 
mote legislation  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  membership  of  the  Federation  is  drawn  from  practical 
men  of  affairs,  whose  acknowledged  leadership  in  thought 
and  action  makes  them  typical  representatives  of  the  various 
elements  that  voluntarily  work  together  for  the  general 
good.  Its  National  Executive  Committee  is  constituted  of 
three  factors : 

The  general  public,  represented  by  the  church,  the  bar,  the 
press,  statesmanship,  and  finance  ; 

Employers,  represented  by  large  manufacturers  and  by 
the  heads  of  great  corporations,  and  employers'  organizations  ; 

Labor,  represented  by  the  principal  officials  of  national  and 
international  organizations  of  wage-earners  in  every  impor- 
tant industry.  I  shall  show  you  portraits  of  six  of  the  forty- 
eight  members  of  the  National  Executive  Committee. 

Representing  the  public  are  such  men  as  the  Hon.  Grover 
Cleveland,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  a  capitalist.  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Archbishop  Ireland  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 

Employers:  Mr.  August  Belmont,  our  President,  who 
succeeded  Senator  Hanna,  a  banker  and  the  owner  of  the 
traction  companies  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Henry  Phipps  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Frederick  D. 
Underwood,  President  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company ;  and 
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Representing  labor:  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Mr. 
Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

There  are  useful  organizations  of  farmers,  manufacturers, 
wage-earners,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  economists,  and 
other  distinct  but  interacting  elements  of  society,  which  hold 
meetings  for  discussion  of  affairs  peculiar  to  their  own  pur- 
suits and  callings.  The  Federation,  in  addition  to  its  depart- 
ments for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  purposes,  provides 
a  forum  where  representatives  of  all  these  elements  of  society 
may  meet  to  discuss  national  problems  in  which  they  have  a 
common  interest. 

It  is  through  these  discussions,  widely  quoted  in  the 
press  —  the  daily  papers,  religious,  trade,  and  labor  journals, 
that  public  opinion  is  crystallized. 

The  subjects  covered  at  the  present  time  by  our  organiza- 
tion are :  Immigration,  Industrial  Conciliation,  Industrial 
Economics,  Public  Ownership,  Primary  Election  Reform, 
Welfare  Work. 

THE   WELFARE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Welfare  Department  is  a  branch  of  The  National 
Civic  Federation  devoted  entirely  to  efforts  to  interest  em- 
ployers in  giving  especial  consideration  to  improving  the  con- 
ditions under  which  employees  in  all  industries  work  and 
live.  Its  membership  is  confined  to  employers  and  numbers 
more  than  -two  hundred. 

WHAT   IS    WELFARE    WORK? 

Some  of  the  subjects  involved  are : 

Sanitary  work  places  :  Systems  for  providing  pure 
drinking  water;  for  ventilation,  including  the  cooling  of 
superheated  places,  and  devices  for  exhausting  dust  and  re- 
moving gases ;  for  lighting  the  work  places ;  and  for  guard- 
ing machinery.  Wash-rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water,  towels, 
and  soap ;  shower  baths  for  moulders  and  stationary  firemen ; 
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emergency  hospitals ;  locker  rooms ;  seats  for  women  ;  laun- 
dries for  men's  overalls  or  women's  uniforms  ;  use  of  eleva- 
tors for  women  :  lunch  rooms  ;  rest  rooms  or  trainmen's  rest 
houses. 

Recreation  :  The  social  hall  for  dancing  parties,  con- 
certs, theatricals,  billiards,  pool  or  bowling  ;  the  gymnasium, 
athletic  field,  roofgarden,  vacations,  and  summer  excursions 
for  employees. 

Educational  :  Classes  for  ap})rentices ;  in  cooking, 
dressmaking,  millinery ;  first  aid  to  the  injured ;  night 
classes  for  technical  training;  kindergartens  and  libraries. 

HousiNO  :  Homes  rented  or  sold  to  employees  and  board- 
ing houses. 

Provident  Fltnds  :  Funds  for  insurance,  pensions,  sav- 
ings, or  lending  money  in  times  of  stress. 

One  of  the  methods  used  to  extend  the  practice  of  welfare 
work  which  the  department  has  found  of  especial  value  is 
the  holding  of  conferences  of  employers  under  its  auspices  in 
different  sections  of  the  count ly  for  the  interchange  of  ex- 
periences. Successful  welfare  work,  described  by  practical 
business  men  in  connection  with  their  industries,  exerts  an 
influence  toward  gaining  the  apjjlication  of  siniihir  ideas  by 
other  em[)loyers. 

The  addresses  of  employers  and  experts  are  [)uhlished  in 
"The  National  Civic  Federation  Review,*' a  monthly  paper, 
and  in  se[)arate  pamphlets  which  are  widely  distribute(b 
Thus  the  first  useful  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  and  is 
being  made  through  our  department. 

A  bureau  of  exchange  is  maintained  at  the  headquarters, 
where  literature,  plans,  and  [)hotographs  relating  to  welfare 
work  Tuay  be  obtained  by  employers  who  desire  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others.  Tlie  department  also  undertakes 
to  supply,  on  request,  experts  to  examine  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  make  suitable  re(tommendations  for  the  intro- 
duction of  welfare  work. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  learned  from  your  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Whitman,  that  you  are  all  so  prosperous  because, 
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if  you  iire  not  ali'eady  practising  welfare  work,  after  you 
have  seen  the  views  which  will  be  exhibited,  there  will  be  no 
excuse  if  you  do  not  undertake  it.  I  liave  learned  many 
facts  to-night  from  those  about  me.  I  hear  that  your  Presi- 
dent is  about  to  build  a  fine  clnb-house  for  the  benefit  of  his 
employees;  that  Mi'.  Maxwell,  on  my  right,  is  erecting  a  new 
mill  to  replace  an  old  one  and  consecpiently  will  install  good 
sanitary  arrangements;  as  the  resnlt  of  an  in(|uiry,  one  of 
yf)ur  officials,  Mr.  Clark,  tells  me  that  the  em[)l()yees  are  not 
reqnired  to  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  wiiich  has  been 
instituted  b}'  his  com[)any.  Ein[)loyees  never  object  to  a  [)en- 
sion  fund  when  they  do  not  have  to  contribute  toward  it. 
Mr.  Greene  has  not  committed  himself  with  icference  to  the 
village  improvements  at  Peace  Dak  . 

Four  members  of  our  Welfare  Department,  whose  jjortraits 
were  sliown  on  the  screen,  represent  welfare  work  in  as 
many  different  industries.  Mr.  H.  H.  Vreeland,  our  ("hair- 
man  and  President  of  the  New  York  City  Railwa}' Ciimpan\ , 
represents  welfare  work  foi'  fifteen  thousand  street  railway 
men.  lb'  began  life  as  a  brakeman,  and  when  a  worker 
determined  that  if  he  ever  became  an  employer  he  would 
meet  the  needs  ot  the  men  w  hit'h  he  had  [K.'rsonallv  ex[)eri- 
enced.  He  established  a  laroe  ciub-house  containinpf  an 
auditcirium,  a  [lool-room,  library,  physieian's  office,  cigar 
stand  and  other  facilities.  At  each  terminal  there  is  at  least 
one  pool  table  in  the  rest  room,  a  luucii  room,  shower  baths 
and  toilet-rooms. 

Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  of  R.  II.  Mat;y  \-  Co.,  re[)resents  wel- 
fai'e  work  for  over  four  thousand  em[)loyees  in  a  mercantile 
house.  Before  he  began  welfare  work  one  of  the  young- 
women  employed  in  their  store  actually  starved  to  death. 
This  so  deeply  affected  ^Ii-.  Straus  that  he  determined  such 
a  catastrophe  never  should  occur  again.  Under  his  relief 
system  every  employee  is  required  to  keep  at  home  a  postal 
card  bearing  tlie  company's  address,  which  must  be  mailed 
immediately  if  the  employee  is  detained  by  illness.  The  com- 
pany then  sends  one  of  its  physicians  oi'  a  nurse  to  see  the 
employee.     It  is  now  impossible  for  one  to  be  ill  in  a  room- 
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ing  house  without  attention.  Lunch  rooms  for  the  men  and 
women  in  the  store  care  for  two  thousand  employees  daily. 
That  no  one  may  go  hungry  free  tickets  are  issued  upon  appli- 
cation to  those  whose  funds  are  depleted. 

Mr.  George  Westinghouse  represents  welfare  work  for  over 
twenty-five  thousand  employees  in  manufacturing  concerns. 
He  voluntarily  reduced  the  working  hours  to  nine,  and  has 
given  especial  attention  to  the  payment  of  a  fair  wage,  to  the 
introduction  of  the  most  modern  sanitary  conveniences,  to 
technical  education  for  apprentices,  recreation,  homes,  and 
industrial  insurance. 

Mr.  Francis  L.  Ro])l)ins,  President  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company,  represents  welfare  work  for  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand miners.  In  addition  to  that  he  makes  periodical  trade 
agreements  with  Mr.  .John  Mitchell,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Civic  Federation.  Mr.  Robbins  has 
established  provident  funds  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the 
men  and  their  families  in  case  of  injur}',  illness  or  death.  He 
also  has  a  system  for  liclping  them  to  save  for  a  rainy  day. 

THE    PRESSINfr    NEEDS   OF   EMTLOYEES. 

After  ofivino-  consideration  to  the  first  essentials  to  the 
welfare  of  the  employees,  —steady  work,  an  equitable  wage, 
and  reasonable  hours,  the  employer's  attention  should  be 
directed  toward  meeting  the  pressing  necessities  for  their 
physical  w^ell-being  in  the  work  places. 

Liijlil  (I ml  W'ntihtflon 
Dark  workrooms  are  depressing,  and  they  are  also  the 
cause  of  many  accidents.  In  the  erection  of  new  mills,  either 
of  concrete  or  steel,  employers  are  devoting  much  of  the  wall 
space  to  windows.  It  goes  without  saying  that  light  and 
sunshine  add  greatly  to  the  cheer,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
health  of  workers.  In  old  mills  the  dark  corners  may  be 
illuminated  by  proper  systems  of  artificial  light.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  more  than  one  employer  who  has  taken 
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care  to  have  the  rays  so  diffused  that  the  gLare  will  not  cause 
headaches  or  shadows  which  would  interfere  with  the  work. 

Systems  of  ventilation  which  permit  a  complete  change  of 
air  in  the  workrooms  at  least  every  fifteen  minutes  are  in- 
stalled in  modern  structures.  Employers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  desirability  of  going  to  the  expense  of  installing 
such  systems  in  old  buildings.  In  one  notable  case  the  cost 
of  installation  was  six  thousand  dollars,  but  the  reduction 
thereafter  of  the  percentage  of  absences  because  of  illness 
was  so  great  tliat  the  employer  was  compensated  foi"  the  out- 
lay. He  also  found  that  while  previously  the  employees  were 
likely  to  become  stupid  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  tlie 
new  system  maintained  alertness  during  the  entire  day.  It 
has  also  been  found  advantageous  to  install,  even  in  the  old 
cotton  mills,  exhaust  systems  for  the  removal  of  tlie  lint  re- 
sultant from  the  first  processes  of  manufacture.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  humidify  the  air  in  the  textile  industry,  em- 
ployers have  found  that  the  cold  water  spray  provides  an 
atmospheric  condition  much  more  comfortable  for  the  opera- 
tives than  the  steam  spra}^  during  the  summer  season,  and 
that  heat  is  not  essential  to  the  successful  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods.  In  the  foundry,  where  the  pipes  which  are 
used  in  the  winter  for  heating  serve  to  bring  in  the  cool  air 
in  the  summer,  great  comfort  is  afforded  the  moulders. 

In  a  rolling  mill  galvanized  iron  pipes  carry  the  fresh  air 
to  the  faces  of  the  men  occupied  at  the  rolls.  Previously,  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  men  were  frequently  overcome,  and 
sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  shut  down  tlie  entire  mill,  the 
workmen  thereby  losing  their  wages  and  the  company  the 
output.  Since  the  installation  of  the  ventilating  system  not 
a  single  hour's  time  has  been  lost  because  of  excessive  heat. 

In  a  watch  factory  fresh  air,  which  has  been  forced  through 
slieets  of  water,  is  conducted  through  pipes  to  the  faces  of 
the  young  women  who  sit  in  front  of  ovens  baking  the  faces 
of  the  watches.     The  heat  in  these  ovens  reaches  2,000°  F. 

The  stationary  engineers  and  firemen,  so  universally 
essential,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Where  automatic  stokers 
are    impracticable,  some  thoughtful  employei's  have  carried 
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the  pipes  for  forced  ventilation  above  the  furnace  doors 
to  prevent  the  firemen  from  baking  their  faces  when 
"hauling  the  fires.''  Others  have  contributed  greatly  to 
their  comfort  by  exhausting  the  foul,  hot  air  and  throwing 
fresh  air  into  the  furnace  and  boiler  rooms.  In  many  places 
this  is  seriously  needed  because  the  rooms  are  located  in  the 
sub-cellars  or  interiors  of  the  structures. 

Drhikhig  Water. 

Some  employers  have  the  drinking  water,  which  is  brought 
from  driven  wells,  sul)jected  to  a  monthly  chemical  analysis 
to  detect  any  change  in  its  character.  In  other  locations, 
the  source  of  supply  being  satisfactory,  the  careful  employer 
may  secure  pure  drinking  water  by  filtration,  while  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  install  systems  for  distillation. 

Drinking  water  easily  accessible  and  at  a  healthful  tem- 
perature is  greatly  appreciated  by  laborers.  In  some  in- 
stances drinking  fountains  with  cups  are  set  at  convenient 
l)lace.s  in  the  mills,  while  in  others  we  find  installed  the  new 
sanitary  fountain,  which  permits  the  water  to  bubble  into  the 
mouth  of  the  operative  and  reduces  the  danger  of  contracting 
tuberculosis. 

Different  methods  are  adopted  for  cooling  the  water. 
Where  there  are  driven  wells,  it  is  kept  in  constant  circu- 
lation and  delivered  to  the  fountains  at  a  temperature  of 
about  55  degrees,  or  it  may  be  cooled  by  having  the  feed  pipes 
coiled  about  the  ice  in  tanks  provided  for  the  jturpose, 
thus  preventing  the  direct  contact  of  the  water. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  employees  feels  the  need  of  drinking 
water  more  than  the  railroad  engineers  and  firemen.  Some 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  stationary  cans  placed  in 
their  engines.  The  outside  of  these  cans  is  made  of  tank 
steel,  the  inside  of  galvanizfd  iron,  and  they  are  interlined 
with  granulated  cork. 

Lockers  and  Dressinff-rooms. 
Progressive    employers    are    providing    separate    dressing, 
rooms  with  individual  metal  lockers  for  men  and  women  em- 
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ployees.  These  lockers  ensure  the  ventilation  of  the  clothing 
and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  vermin.  It  is  quite  cus- 
tomary to  require  each  employee  to  deposit  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  locker  key,  which  sum  is  refunded 
when  the  key  is  returned  upon  leaving  the  emphw  of  the 
conipan}-.  A  further  advantage  of  the  locker  system  is  that 
it  prevents  the  stealing  of  the  effects  of  the  employees.  Be- 
yond the  prevention  of  stealing,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
having  metal  lockers  if  they  are  placed  in  the  dusty  work- 
rooms, which  I  was  amused  to  find  had  been  done  recently 
by  two  misguided  but  well  intentioned  employers. 

Some  em[)loyers  have  arranged  to  have  steam-pipes  under- 
neath the  h)ckers  for  the  [)urpose  of  drying  the  clothing  on 
stormy  days.  As  employees  frecpiently  are  obliged  to  walk 
long  distances  to  their  work,  this  consideration  for  their  wel- 
fare i)revents  much  illness. 

Wash-rooms. 

Individual  bowls  are  now  displacing  the  unsanitary  troughs 
in  which  a  number  of  workers  were  expected  to  "  wash  up  " 
in  the  same  water.  Fine  wash-rooms,  with  individual  bowls, 
have  been  introduced  in  Small  as  well  as  large  factories.  In 
old  shops  where  there  is  no  space  for  wash-rooms  as  additions 
to  the  factory  rooms,  it  has  been  for.nd  possible  to  place  bat- 
teries of  individual  bowls  in  the  work  rooms.  An  attendant 
turns  on  the  water  shorth-  before  the  closing  time,  and  the 
employees  are  permitted  to  wash  in  relays  before  the  whistle 
blows.  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  disci})line,  nor  dies 
it  ordinarily  reduce  the  out})ut.  Where  troughs  are  already 
installed,  the  up-to-date  eni[)loyer  is  equipping  them  witii  in- 
dividual enameled  iron  basins,  which  are  set  in  the  trouohs 
and  may  be  emptied  into  them. 

A  system  for  "  washing  u[) '"  is  much  better  than  the  old 
"  sneaking  off" "  process.  The  antiquated  system  of  buckets 
would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  there  had  been  any  place  to 
keep  them,  but,  as  they  were  constantly  stolen,  friction  was 
caused  among  enq^loyees.  Another  disadvantage  in  the  bucket 
method  was  the   wasting  of  time  by  the  employees  in  going 
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back  and  forth  to  procure  water  during  working  hours.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  em})lo3'ees  will  use 
these  facilities  if  an  attendant  is  provided  to  keep  the  rooms 
in  clean,  sanitary  coiidition  and  to  supply  towels.  To  ensure 
cleanliness  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  janitor  service,  the 
cost  of  whicli  should  not  be  charged  to  the  different  depart- 
ments. A  foreman  is  expected  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  if  janitor  service  is  added  to  his  accounts,  he  is 
likely  to  neglect  his  "housekeeping"  duties.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  hardship  upon  the  housewife  to  be  obliged  to  launder 
towels  which  the  working  members  of  the  family  require  for 
factory  use,  and  it  necessitates  an  expense,  which  the  average 
employee  cannot  afford,  to  furnish  a  sufificient  supply  of 
towels.  Another  element  necessary  to  ensure  the  use  of  the 
wash-rooms  is  the  provision  of  soa[)  and  hot  water,  ft)rin  un- 
clean industries  the  workmen  cannot  remove  the  dirt  A\itli 
cold  water  and  no  soap.  Even  where  there  is  no  dirt  con- 
nected with  the  Avork,  when  operatives  have  to  clean  their 
machines  the  grease  from  them  adheres  to  the  hands.  Sinie- 
times  hot  water  is  secured  by  having  steam  piped  to  the  wash- 
basins. To  pievent  the  stealing  of  soap, — for  some  em- 
ployees do  steal  soap  the  same  as  the  patrons  of  our  l)est  elubs 
and  hotels,  —  cans  for  granulating  it  are  frequently  attached 
to  the  wash  basins.  Mirrors  are  not  forgotten  by  considerate 
employers.  They  are  apj)reciated  as  much  by  the  men  as  by 
the  women. 

In  all  mills  the  stationary  firemen  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  bathe  and  put  on  dry  clothing  before 
starting  home  ;  otlierwise  they  are  likely  to  contract  colds. 
Moulders  become  very  unclean  and  wet  with  persjjiration 
while  at  work.  Some  foundrymen  have  provided  individ- 
ual wash-rooms,  which  ena])le  the  laborers  to  take  sponge 
baths  before  putting  on  the  clothing  to  go  home.  Others 
have  shower-baths  for  moulders.  These  facilities  are  greatly 
appreciated  if  they  are  so  accessible  to  the  foundry  that  there 
will  be  no  change  in  temperature  to  chill  the  men. 

A  beautiful  factory  swimming  pool  has  been  supplied  by 
one  thoughtful  employer,  who  had  to  have  a  tank  of  water 
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for  manufaeturinp-  and  conceived  the  idea  of  making'  it  serve 
two  purposes. 

Seats  for  Women. 

Even  where  women  have  been  said  to  hold  "  walking 
jobs  "  the  use  of  a  little  ingenuity  has  resulted  in  finding  a 
way  for  them  to  be  seated,  the  legs  of  the  chairs  being  on 
rollers  fitted  into  grooved  rails.  This  enables  one  woman  to 
operate  seven  machines.  In  industries  where  the  processes 
of  manufacture  enable  the  operatives  to  sit  only  occasionally, 
and  seats  are  provided,  it  is  found  that  a  moment's  rest  now 
and  then  helps  to  maintain  strength  and  health.  For  em- 
ployees seated  constantly  care  must  be  taken  to  select  proper 
seats  which  may  be  adjusted  to  their  height,  and  to  have  back 
rests  and  foot  rests,  which  prevent  backaches  and  other 
ailments. 

Elevator  Service. 

Employers  are  learning  that  women  who  laboriously  climb 
the  stairs  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  factory  are  not  in  as  good 
condition  for  work  as  when  a  way  is  found  to  conserve  the 
energy  by  the  use  of  elevators.  Here  again  a  little  ingenuity 
enables  the  considerate  employer  to  arrange  for  the  use  of 
the  freight  elevator  in  old  mills.  Very  progressive  is  one 
woolen  manufacturer,  Mr.  W.  M.  Wood,  who  is  placing  in 
his  new  mill  at  Lawrence  an  escalator  designed  to  transport 
two  thousand  employees  up  five  and  six  stories  in  five 
minutes. 

Lunch  Rooms. 

In  communities  where  employees  have  only  half  an  hour  at 
noon,  or  live  in  remote  places,  the  factory  lunch  room  is 
recognized  as  essential  to  their  welfare.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  factory  lunch  places.  Where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  space  otherwise,  employers  have  provided 
lunch  counters  in  the  corners  of  the  workrooms.  In  such 
places  frequently  the  laborers  go  for  refreshment  before  noon. 
Wage-earners  often  leave  home  having  had  little  or  no  break- 
fast and  this  morning  lunch   has  been  found  very  beneficial, 
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as  they  become  faint  by  ten  o'clock.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  this  privilege  does  not  interfere  with  the  discipline. 
Sometimes  a  morning  luncheon  is  sent  to  the  workers  at 
their  machines.' 

There  is  always  the  cry,  "  We  have  no  space."  In  some 
instances  basements  have  been  converted  into  attractive 
lunch  rooms.  In  mill  villages  employers  have  put  up  special 
lunch  houses  in  the  centers  of  the  plants.  Where  it  has 
been  absolutely  impossible  to  spare  space  for  luneh  romns, 
city  employers  distribute  bottles  of  hot  coffee  at  noon,  or 
portable  lunch  counters,  readily  attachable  to  gas-pipes,  are 
sent  to  the  workrooms.  In  extreme  instances  they  have  even 
placed  the  lunch  rooms  U[)on  roofs. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  employees  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  use  a  lunch  room,  (xood, 
wliolesome  food,  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  their  wages, 
in  an  attractive,  clean  lunch  room,  will  ensure  its  success. 

The  prices  charged  in  employees'  lunch  rooms  are  nominal. 
For  superintendents  and  foremen  it  is  ipiite  common  txi  have 
a  fifteen  or  twenty  cent  luncheon.  Illustrations  of  prices  for 
laborers  are :  a  bowl  of  soup  with  bread  and  butter,  five 
cents  ;  meat  and  one  vegetable  with  bread  and  butter,  five 
cents;  coffee,  tea  or  milk,  two  cents;  pie  three  cents,  or  a 
"ten-cent  dinner."  Men  require  large  portions  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  whereas  women  prefer  more  dainty  service.  Pie 
must  always  be  provided,  and  ice-cream  should  not  he  for- 
gotten. 

Where  em[)loyees  cannot  l)e  refreshed  with  an  outing  at 
noontime,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  tlnow  open  the 
windows  of  the  workrooms,  and  give  them  ])hysical  exercise 
before  lunch.  It  is  highly  im[)ortant  to  pr(n'ide  a  smoking 
room  adjacent  to  the  men's  lunch  room,  to  secure  a  more 
liberal  patronage. 

Mest  Rooms  and  Emergency  Ho.y>ifaJs. 
Women  who  have  been  overcome  are  frequently  able  to 
return    to    work  after  relaxing   and    resting  for  an  hour  or 
receiving  ti'catment  in  the  emergency  hospital.    When   there 
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is  no  rest  room  women  will  be  fonnd  lying  upon  the  floor  in 
the  toilet-room,  or,  when  quite  ill,  stretched  across  two 
chairs.  Where  emergency  hospitals  have  been  installed,  it 
has  been  found  that  instead  of  being  patronized  now  and 
then,  as  had  been  anticipated,  the  employees  have  used  them 
continually.  For  instance,  before  the  installation  of  the  hos- 
pital, when  a  man  injured  his  hand  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
putting  a  piece  of  waste  upon  it.  Blood  poisoning  followed 
and  he  was  laid  up  for  a  few  days.  With  the  advent  of  the 
hospital,  every  injury  receives  immediate  attention  and  the 
men  are  not  obliged  to  "  lay  off "  for  slight  accidents.  The 
emei'gency  hospital  has  saved  a  large  percentage  of  pre- 
viously lost  time.  In  addition,  many  employers  have  emer- 
genc}'  l)oxes  distributed  throughout  the  work  places  and 
have  classes  for  "  First  aid  to  the  injured." 

The  trained  nurse  not  only  aids  in  the  hospitals,  but  visits 
the  families,  where  her  influence  improves  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  homes  and  prevents  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases. 

Another  kind  of  resting  place  is  that  for  trainmen,  who 
are  away  from  home  from  thirty  to  fifty  hours.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  for  these  men,  upon  whose  alertness  public  safety  so 
largely  depends,  to  have  "  bunk  houses,"  in  which  good  beds 
are  furnished,  at  the  terminals.  An  engineer  or  trainman 
seeks,  upon  leaving  the  engine,  first  a  bath  and  then  what  he 
calls  a  "good  square  meal."  The  trainmen's  rest  houses  are 
equipped  with  dormitories,  baths,  locker  rooms,  lunch  rooms, 
game  rooms,  and  libraries. 

Recre.ation. 
Employees  will  dance,  and  many  employers  have  met  their 
obligation  to  provide  proper  recreation  rooms  to  take  the  place 
of  the  saloon  dance  hall.  In  large  establishments  the  plan  of 
recreation  frequently  includes  a  club-house  with  an  auditorium 
for  theatricals  and  concerts,  bowling  and  pool  rooms,  gym- 
nasiums, and  swimming  pools.  In  city  factories  the  club 
rooms  are  sometimes  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  In  mill 
villages  there  are  athletic  fields  adjacent  to  the   club-houses. 
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Playgrounds  for  tlie  children  of  employees,  and  parks  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all,  are  sometimes  provided. 

Some  employers  have  vacation  savings  funds  to  enable  the 
employees  to  prepare  foi-  the  annual  "  shut  down  "  and  conse- 
quent outing.  Other  progressive  manufacturers  have  in- 
augurated the  plan  of  paying  the  wages  during  the  vacation 
period  of  employees  who  have  been  with  the  company  for  one 
year.  While  employees  always  need  periodical  vacations,  in 
the  unskilled  trades  where  the  wages  are  lnw,  an  enforced 
vacation  without  pay  entails  great  hardship.  Hunger  is  only 
two  weeks  behind  the  average  wage-earner,  and  those  who 
have  their  board  to  pay  find  that  the  shoe  pinches  pretty  hard 
even  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Educational  Efforts. 

Some  employers  have  classes  for  the  training  of  new 
employees.  They  are  given  both  thenretical  and  practical 
training,  with  pay,  during  a  portion  of  the  work-day-  If  the 
hours  of  labor  are  not  too  long,  there  are  night  classes  for 
older  employees. 

Women  are  taught  to  help  themselves  in  such  ways  as 
millinery,  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  all  household  affairs. 
The  daughters  of  employees  in  certain  mill  villages  who  are 
instructed  how  to  cook  good,  wholesome  food  in  turn  teacii 
their  mothers.  In  such  communities  kindergartens  are  initi- 
ated by  employers.  The  instruction  of  the  children  becomes 
a  direct  contribution  to  good  citizenship  when  the  parents 
are  largely  immigrants.  Sometimes  an  establishment  is  s(j 
large  that  its  plan  of  education  comes  into  cooperation  with 
the  municipality,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  town  which  has  been 
created  for  an  industry,  it  assumes  all  the  functions  ordin- 
arily performed  through  municipal  agencies. 

There  are  man}^  forms  of  libraries  for  employees.  In 
some  places  reading  has  been  made  possible  for  them  by 
establishing  factory  branches  of  public  libraries.  In  such  a 
case  the  company  provides  a  librarian  to  handle  the  detail 
work.  Employees  are  supplied  with  free  catalogues,  in  their 
several  languages,  that  they  may  make  leisurely  selection  of 
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books  ill  their  homes  instead  of  taking  time  during  working 
hours.  When  they  have  finished  reading  the  books  they  are 
dropped  in  a  box  at  the  entrance  to  the  factory,  whence  they 
are  collected  by  the  company's  agent  and  returned  to  the 
library,  the  employees  finding  new  books  at  their  work 
benches  at  the  closing  hour. 

In  mining  sections  the   traveling  library   is  very   satisfac- 
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torily  introduced.  Some  c()ni])anies  have  special  library 
buildings  which  have  been  equipped  with  books.  They  are 
loaned  free  of  charge  or  at  very  nominal  prices  to  ensure 
their  care. 

Emploj/ees   Homes. 
In  some  instances  employers  have  aided  em|)loyees  to  save 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  homes.     Other  emploj-ers  have 
built  houses  to  rent  only.     Some   have  adopted  both  meas- 
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ures.  Employees  of  all  classes  have  shown  their  willingness 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  employers 
to  better  their  living  conditions.  This  applies  to  immigrants 
of  various  nationalities.  Where  employers  have  not  recog- 
nized their  moral  obligation  to  ensure  the  American  standard 
of  living,  naturally  the  foreigners  will  horde  together  in 
accordance  with  the  only  methods  familial-  to  them.  That 
they  learn  quickly  to  avail  themselves  of  improvements  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  textile,  mining,  and  other 
communities. 

Rents  for  unskilled  laborers  in  several  mill  towns  at  from 
$7.50  to  $10  a  month,  including  bath  and  furnace,  are  within 
the  wages  of  the  tenants  and  yet  give  a  return  upon  the 
investment.  Very  fine  tenements  are  provided  for  skilled 
laborers  at  from  $12  to  $22  a  month. 

Cash  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  kept  premises  and  for 
the  best  gardens.  This  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
tenants.  For  example,  when  one  man  has  received  recogni- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  prize,  his  neighbor,  who  had  not  pre- 
viously thought  of  improving  his  place,  has  been  stimulated 
to  do  so,  not  only  because  of  the  desire  for  a  prize,  but 
because  he  felt  pride  in  having  his  premises  look  as  well  as 
his  neighbor's.  A  beginning  of  vegetable  gardens  and  the 
planting  of  vines  and  flowers  has  led  to  the  spending  of 
money  to  paint  the  houses  and  improve  the  fences. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  employees  of  the  Talbot 
Mills,  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  is  made  at  Talbot  Memorial 
Hall,  the  entertainment  auditorium.  Stereopticon  views  of 
the  homes  of  those  who  have  earned  rewards  are  exhibited, 
and  the  occasion  is  made  very  interesting. 

Some  employers  have  boarding  houses,  or  they  may  be 
called  clubs,  for  women  and  men  employees  separately. 
A  pool-room,  game  room,  and  cigar  stand  are  provided  for 
the  men  in  such  club-houses.  Comfortable  accommodations 
and  wholesome  food  are  furnished  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
custom  obtains,  in  some  of  the  women's  boarding  houses,  of 
permitting  the  use  of  several  sitting-rooms  by  the  young 
women  to  entertain  privately  their  men  friends.     This  is  an 
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excellent  arrangement,  and  tliere  is  great  need  for  more  such 
boarding  houses,  esi)ecially  in  our  great  cities. 

Provident  Funds. 

Is  it  better  to  pension  the  aged  employee  or  give  him  light 
work?  Many  employers  have  inaugurated  plans  to  supply 
funds  for  employees  in  old  age. 

The  advantage  of  relief  systems  for  employees  is  the 
assurance  of  prompt  assistance  in  case  of  illness  or  accident. 
The  old  plan  of  "  passing  around  the  hat "  was  apt  to  work 
hardship  on  the  employees  contributing  and  did  not  always 
reach  those  in  distress.  Some  of  the  objections  of  laboring 
men  to  insurance  plans  have  been  met  by  progressive  em- 
ployers who  have  arranged  to  return  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
dues  contributed  by  employees  upon  leaving  the  service  of 
the  company.  When  a  man  has  been  employed  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  by  one  company  and  has  contributed  during 
that  period  to  the  relief  fund,  perhaps  he  has  placed  therein 
all  of  his  savings,  which  he  can  ill  afford  to  lose  when  his 
years  of  usefulness  are  near  an  end.  Employers  who  have 
abandoned  the  obnoxious  clause  which  binds  the  laborer  be- 
longing to  the  relief  society  to  release  the  company  from 
legal  liability  in  case  of  a  serious  accident  have  met  another 
objection  to  such  plans  of  providing  for  the  improvident. 

There  is  a  growing  tendenc}'  among  employers  to  encourage 
thrift  by  establishing  savings  funds.  It  is  difficult  for  em- 
ployees to  patronize  the  public  savings  banks,  which  are  not 
open  during  working  hours,  and  furthermore,  it  does  not 
appeal  to  a  man  to  spend  ten  cents  for  car  fare  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  a  bank  where  he  may  deposit  a  small  sum. 

Employers  who  have  inaugurated  systems  for  lending 
money  to  employees  in  times  of  stress  have  discovered  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  '•Mnoney  shark"  evil  from  their 
institutions. 

How    Welfare    Work    Operates. 

Now  a  word  about  failures.  We  sometimes  hear  of  labor 
disturbances  in  a  factory  whose  welfare  work  is  elaborate  and 
is  paraded  before  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
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the  manufactured  product.  We  do  not  see  ex[)loited  volun- 
tarily concerns  which  have  quite  as  extensively  but  more 
successfully  promoted  welfare  work.  These  public-spirited 
citizens,  who  are  noted  among  their  employees  for  fair  deal- 
ing, have  proven  that  that  is  the  key-note  to  success  in  this 
constructive  work  which  aids  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  com- 
munity and  reducing  the  number  of  inmates  in  our  chari- 
table institutions. 

We  are  told  that  the  employees  should  assume  the 
management  of  welfare  work. 

Should  they  install  sanitary  conveniences?     Of  course  not. 

Would  they  know  the  need  of  a  wash-room  in  a  factory  if 
they  never  had  had  one  ?     No. 

Should  they  manage  lunch  rooms  ?  A  few  employers  have 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  turn  over  the  management  of 
the  lunch  rooms  to  the  employees,  the  result  being  that  one 
self-sacrificing  sub-official  in  each  concern  would  find  the 
burden  entirely  on  his  shoulders  before  working  hours,  dur- 
ing working  hours,  and  after  working  hours.  Employees 
cannot  attend  committee  meetings  during  working  hours, 
and  they  are  unwilling  to  do  so  afterward,  for  they  generally 
have  outside  engagements.  Furthermore,  the  employees 
know  nothing  about  the  restaurant  business.  If  they  did, 
they  probably  would  be  engaged  in  it  instead  of  their  dif- 
ferent trades.  All  experiments  along  this  line  of  which  we 
have  heard  have  failed. 

Cooperating  committees,  under  the  direction  of  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  compan}",  aid  materially  in  promoting  the  suc- 
cess of  recreative  efforts  by  gaining  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  all  the  employees.  It  has  also  been  found 
wise,  in  forming  committees  for  the  direction  of  provident 
funds,  to  permit  the  emplojees  to  be  represented  upon  them. 
The  so-called  "  democratic  idea,"  purely  a  fad,  never  has 
been  successfully  operated.  Welfare  work  sometimes  has 
been  started  enthusiastically,  but  has  failed  because  there  was 
no  one  person  to  keep  its  operation  active  and  apace  with 
daily  needs. 
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I  must  1)6  allowed  to  take  exception  to  the  suggestion  that 
shop  management  must  he  cliangetl  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  welfare  work.  The  usual  methods  in  all  Ijusiness 
organizations  of  consultation  with  the  heads  of  de{)artments 
over  contemplated  improvements,  fair  dealing,  and  good 
discipline  are  essentials.  For  success  there  must  be  concen- 
tration of  responsibility. 

A    Welfare  Director  Necessary. 

Many  employers  would  introduce  welfare  work  into  their 
establishments  were  it  not  for  the  time  and  trouble  needed 
for  its  organization.  The  employment  of  a  welfare  director 
removes  this  obstacle.  Successful  prosecution  of  welfare 
work  requires  concentration  of  responsibility.  All  of  its 
branches  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  person,  or 
efforts  in  different  directions  ma}^  conflict,  or  special  and, 
perhaps,  pressing  needs  may  escape  attention.  Pressure  of 
daily  business  routine  usually  relegates  w^elfare  work  to  the 
last  consideration,  but  the  average  employer  is  interested  in 
his  men  and  is  willing  to  improve  their  condition  if  only 
their  needs  are   brought   to   his  attention. 

Each  industrial  establishment  is  a  problem  in  itself.  Bene- 
ficial features  introduced  in  one  may  not  be  applicable  to 
another  in  the  same  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  features  of  welfare  work  in  widely  different  industries 
may   l)e  adapted   to  all. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  welfare  work  may  be  under- 
taken in  small  as  well  as  large  factories ;  that  sanitary  de- 
vices are  applicable  to  both  ;  that  the  first  effort  should  be  to 
meet  the  "  pressing  needs  "  of  the  employees  ;  and  that  if  the 
wage  scale  is  on  a  fair  and  just  basis,  all  of  these  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  employees  will  be  welcomed.  Wage- 
earners —  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  sometimes — are  human 
beings,  and  respond  with  appreciation,  loyalty,  and  gratitude 
to  all  proper  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Through  welfare  work  we  find  reestablished  the  personal 
touch  between  the  employer  and  employees  which  was  lost 
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when  commercial  enterprises  grew  to  such  vast  proportions. 
While  the  employer  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  meet 
individually  eacii  employee,  he  can  periodically  attend  their 
functions.  This  active  participation  brings  him  into  com- 
munication with  the  employees,  and  it  is  highly  appreciated 
by  them.  Welfare  work  establishes  a  bond  of  sympathy,  be- 
cause these  efforts  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  employees 
indicate  to  them  that  the  employer  is  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare. There  is  no  better  antidote  for  socialism  to-day  than 
welfare  wni-k. 
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Ry  William   Whitman, 

President  National  Ansociation  of  Wool  Manufacturers.^ 

As  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, and  personally,  I  take  g^reat  pleasure  in  extending 
most  cordial  greetings  to  the  lioiiored  guests  of  the  evening, 
and  in  wishing  them  every  success  in  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  their  visit  to  this  country. 

There  are  gathered  here  representative  men  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  greatest  of  textile  industries  —  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  They  represent  tlie  two  leading  cot- 
ton manufactuiing  nations  —  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  I  name  these  countries  advisedly  in  the  order  of 
their  rank.  They  are  to-day  the  chief  competitors  for  the 
cotton  goods  trade  of  the  world. 

What  is  this  cotton  industr}'  in  which  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  are  the  leading  factors?  What  is  its 
scope?  What  lias  been  its  growth,  and  what  are  the  reasons 
for  that  growth  ? 

It  is  in  considering  these  questions  that  1  have  been 
brought  to  realize,  during  the  course  of  my  daily  work,  how 
dependent  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  lias  been  upon 
the  corresponding  develoi)ment  of  other  national  industries. 
1  have  been  led  to  study,  in  passing,  the  mutuality  of  rela- 
tionship between  our  greater  industries,  and  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest to  you  certain  results  of  that  study.  My  snbject  foi- 
this  evening,  therefore,  I  have  entitled,  "  Industrial  Interde- 
pendence, with  especial    reference  to  Cotton   Manufacture." 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF     COTTON    MANUFACTURE. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  comparative  value  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  Opinions  will  differ,  and  I,  jierhaps,  am  not 
an  impartial  judge.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  statistics,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  cotton  manufactures  form  the  cheajjest, 
most  useful,  most  indispensable  and  most  extensive  part  of 

iDelivered  at  the  dinner  given  April  26,  190fi,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Boston,  by 
the  National  (New  England)  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  in  honor  of  the 
Lanca^^iiire  Private  Cotton  Commission. 
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the  clothing  of  the  great  human  family.  Mingled  and  inter- 
mingled with  almost  all  other  fibers  and  in  all  forms, 
cotton  is  worn  by  mankind.  Actually  and  figuratively,  cot- 
ton lies  nearer  the  human  heart  than  any  other  substance  for 
clothing  which  the  art  of  man  has  produced.  We  walk  in  it 
by  day,  and  we  sleep  in  it  by  night.  With  the  exception  of 
food,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  a  greater 
value. 

But  cotton  befriends  us  in  other  forms  than  that  of  cloth- 
ing. It  utilizes  and  makes  productive  82,000,000,000  of  cap- 
ital ;  it  gives  healthy  employment  to  many  millions  of  work 
people.  In  the  form  of  sails  it  propels  our  ships,  in  the  form 
of  tents  it  protects  us  from  the  elements,  and  to-day  we  read 
that  it  was  through  the  power  of  a  great  explosive  made  from 
cotton  that  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was 
saved  from  ruin. 

THE   VERSATILITY    OF    COTTON. 

The  versatility  of  cotton,  so  to  speak,  is  marvelous.  Cotton 
is  made  into  our  heaviest  canvas,  and  yet  it  forms  the  basis 
of  our  lightest  and  most  delicate  muslins.  By  a  simple  pro- 
cess it  is  transformed  into  artificial  silk,  which  excels  in 
brilliancy  the  product  of  the  silk- worm.  Cotton  can  be 
twisted  into  a  rope  heavy  and  strong  enough  for  a  ship's 
cable,  and  yet  spun  into  almost  invisible  threads.  There  are 
authentic  records  to  show  that  cotton  has  been  spun  as  fine 
as  number  2150,  a  thread  so  delicate  that  one  pound  of  it 
would  extend  1,026  miles.  This  seems  fanciful,  but  as  long 
ago  as  1851  a  muslin  garment  was  made  for  Queen  Victoria 
from  cotton  spun  to  number  460,  a  number  so  fine  that  a  man 
could  readily  carry  enough  in  his  portmanteau  to  extend 
5,000  miles.  The  spinning  of  cotton  to  such  extreme  fine- 
ness is  not  commercially  practicable.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  spun  to-day  as  fine  as 
number  250,  four  pounds  of  which  would  extend  from  this 
city  to  the  nation's  capital. 

I  mention  these  facts,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  varied  uses 
of  cotton  and  its  value  to  mankind,  but  to  enable  you  to  see 
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clearly  that  such  varied  uses,  on  any  large  scale,  have  only 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  development  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  the  other  industrial  products  which  inventive  genius  has 
so  successfully  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts.  The  history  of 
this  industry  is,  in  a  sense,  the  history  of  other  allied  indus- 
tries. 

IT  HAD  ITS  ORIGIN  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  modern  system  of  cotton  manufacture  had  its  origin 
in  England,  and  it  was  a  natural  origin.  The  conception  of 
the  system  was  based  on  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  apply- 
ing mechanical  power  to  perform  the  work  that  in  earlier 
days  had  been  performed  entiiely  by  hand.  Its  birth  may 
be  said  to  be  coincident  with  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine  in  England  by  James  Watt  in  1770.  In  so  short  a 
sketch  I  shall  not  attempt  to  convey  to  your  minds  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  invention.  That  England  appreciated  the 
wonderful  benefit  bestowed  by  W^att  upon  the  world  is  evi- 
denced by  an  inscription  written  by  Lord  Brougham  and  en- 
graved at  the  conunand  of  the  King  upon  Watt's  monument. 

"  Not  to  perpetuate  a  name 

Which  must  endure  wliile  the  peaceful  arts  flourish, 

But  to  show 

That  mankind  has  learned  to  lionor  those 

Who  best  deserve  tlieir  gratitude, 

The  King, 

His  miiiisicrs,  and  many  of  the  Nobles 

And  Commissioners  of  the  realm, 

Raised  this  monument  to 

James  \Vatt, 

Who,  directing  tlie  force  of  an  original  Genius 

Early  exercised  in  Philosopliic  research, 

To  the  improvement  of 

The  steam-engine, 

Enhirged  the  Resources  of  his  Country, 

Increased  the  power  of  Man, 

and  rose  to  an  eminent  place 

Among  the  most  illustrious  followers  of  Science 

And  the  real  Benefactors  of  the  world." 

As  the  late  Chauncey  Smith  said,  "Probably  no  other  me- 
chanical conception  ever  entered  so  directly  and  profoundly 
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into  the  commerce  of  the  world,  ever  so  enhuged  its  volume 
and  affected  the  values  of  commodities  as  the  steam-engine 
in  its  various  forms." 

England  also  had  coal  and  iron  and  a  supply  of  cotton 
from  her  colonies.  She  possessed,  therefore,  all  the  necessary 
elements  for  the  evolution  of  cotton  manufacture.  A  glance 
at  her  industrial  history  from  that  time  on  strengthens  the 
impression  that  the  development  of  her  cotton  industry  has 
been  commensurate  with  and  dependent  upon  the  correspond- 
ing development  of  her  other  national  industries  —  coal  and 
iron  mining,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  their 
application  to  the  mechanic  arts. 

England's  inventive  power. 

In  the  invention,  construction,  and  application  of  mechani- 
cal power  England  has  always  been  fortunate.  Tlie  inven- 
tive genius  for  transforming  raw  materials  into  machines  for 
increasing  the  productive  power  of  man  is  a  heritage  of  her 
people,  and  it  is  this,  coupled  with  her  national  resources, 
that  has  made  England  to-day  supreme  in  cotton  manufacture. 
Her  inventions  in  cotton  machinery  measure  tliis  progress. 

Shortly  before  Watt  invented  the  steam-engine  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton  was  a  household  industry.  A 
necessary  increase  in  the  supplj^  of  weft  or  filling  yarns 
was  created  by  Hargraves'  invention  of  the  Spinning  Jenny. 
A  necessary  supply  of  warp  for  yarns  was  created  by  Ark- 
wright's  invention  of  the  Throstle  Spinning  Frame  in  1769. 
The  great  demand  for  a  general  increase  of  yarn  was  met  by 
Crompton's  invention  of  the  Mule  about  1780,  and  the  conse- 
quent demand  for  greater  weaving  capacity  was  met  by 
Cartwright's  invention  of  the  Power  Loom  in  1785.  Up  to 
this  time  the  supply  of  raw  cotton,  though  limited,  had  been 
equal  to  the  demand.  Great  Britain  depended  for  lier  sup- 
plies almost  wholly  upon  the  West  Indies,  and  had  received 
none  from  her  American  colonies.  Her  entire  importation 
in  the  year  1771  was  less  than  10,000  bales.  As  manufac- 
ture increased,  and  the  uses  of  cotton  became  more  varied, 
the  supply  was  inadequate  and  in  1788  there  was  fear  of  a 
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cotton  famine,  which  was  averted,  as  we  shall  see,  through 
the  genius  of  an  American  inventor. 

Increased  trade  created  a  need  for  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cient transportation.  This  need  was  filled  by  the  invention  of 
the  locomotive  by  George  Stephenson  in  1825  and  subsequent 
discoveries  in  metallurgy.  I  can  but  refer  to  the  significance 
of  the  invention  of  the  locomotive,  and  to  discoveries  in  met- 
allurgy by  such  men  as  Bessemer,  Siemans  and  others, 
which  have  revolutionized  the  commerce  and  manufacture  of 
all  nations. 

Of  Stephenson  it  has  been  said  that  "  Xo  other  Englishman 
has  done  so  much  for  his  fellow  men,  so  much  to  change  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  society."  Of  metallurgy 
and  its  discoveries  I  repeat  the  statement  of  that  eminent 
English  economist,  Mr.  Richard  Cobden  :  ''  Our  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  grow  out  of  the  skilled  labor  of 
men  working  in  metals." 

Stephenson  may  be  said  to  have  given  both  the  locomotive 
and  the  railroad  to  tlie  world;  Bessemer  and  othei's  to  have 
brought  the  materials  tor  their  construction  to  their  high  per- 
fection. 

TlIK    (JKOWTH     OF    TlIK    UNITED    STATES. 

Thus  far  1  have  confined  my  remarks  to  England,  but  the 
same  conditions  underlying  the  evolution  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem there  prevail  in  the  United  States.  Our  own  country 
not  only  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  England,  but  in 
addition  has  richer  and  more  varied  minerals,  unparalleled 
water  powers,  and  agiicultural  resources  for  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  cotton  and  the  necessary  food  of  life.  Per- 
mit me  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  significance  of  our 
national  progress  during  the  past  few  decades. 

First  in  importance  is  agriculture.  In  1904  we  raised 
more  than  twice  as  much  corn  as  in  1870 ;  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  as  much  wheat ;  more  than  three  times  as 
much  oats;  and  more  than  four  times  as  much  barley.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty-five  years  our  farm  products  have  iut-reased 
at  a  greater  rate  than  our  population.     In  the  calendar  year 
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1905  we  not  only  furnished  our  own  people  with  better  and 
cheaper  food  than  in  1870,  but  in  addition  we  furnished  for- 
eign countries  with  farm  products  amounting  in  value  to 
$856,933,065. 

How  has  this  increase  been  possible  ?  Here  again  is  an 
example  of  the  dependence  of  one  great  industry  upon 
another.  The  development  of  our  greatest  industry,  agri- 
culture, has  been  largely  due  to  labor-saving  farming  ma- 
chinery and  the  facilities  for  transportation.  Railroads  were 
needed  in  order  to  open  up  our  vast  agricultural  lands  and  to 
market  their  products;  ships  were  needed  to  carry  our  surplus 
products  to  f)ther  countries. 

An  idea  of  the  development  in  transportation  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  ghmce  at  the  railroad  system  in  this  country.  In 
1870  there  were  onl}^  52,922  miles  of  railroad  in  operation. 
Thirty-four  years  later  212,314  miles  of  raih-oad  were  being 
operated  throughout  the  United  States.  This  was  nearly 
one-half  the  entire  railroad  mileage  of  the  world.  In  1904 
we  had  in  actual  operation  in  the  United  States  48,658  loco- 
motives. Tlie  work  performed  by  these  locomotives  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  Thirty  years  ago,  however,  an  engineer 
calculated  that  one  locomotive  performed  the  work  of  1,200 
horses.  From  this  estimate  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  loco- 
motives in  tlie  United  States  to-day  [)erform  the  work  of  more 
than  >iO,000,000  horses,  moie  than  four  times  the  number  now 
in  til  is  country. 

WHAT    THE    IRON    AND    STEEL    INDUSTRY   DID. 

What  enabled  the  tremendous  development  in  facilities  for 
transportation  to  be  made  ?  We  shall  find  the  answer  in  the 
progress  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  past  forty 
years.  Men  engaged  in  this  industry  have  amassed  colossal 
fortunes,  which  have  caused  discontent  and  envy  among  their 
fellows.  In  this  connection,  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  needs  of  our  people  in  the  conduct  of  domestic 
and  business  life  created  so  exceptional  a  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  that  it  has  been 
abnormally  profitable.     Fortunes  could  not  have  been  made, 
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however,  if  their  possessors  had  not  contributed  to  the  com- 
mon good  and  filled  a  common  need.  Those  that  have  been 
amassed  cannot,  as  many  suppose,  be  stored  in  vaults  away 
from  the  people.  They  must  be  used  and  they  cannot  be  used 
to  yield  a  stable  profit  without  benefiting  the  people.  In  the 
physical  world  the  stream  flows  from  the  mountain  to  the 
sea,  but  in  obedience  to  a  natural  law,  its  waters  return  to 
the  mountain.  In  like  manner,  in  obedience  to  natural  law 
in  the  industrial  world,  which  may  be  termed  economic  law, 
the  stream  of  wealth  that  flows  from  the  peo[)le  to  any  great 
industry  will  ultimately  find  its  way  back  to  the  people. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  law,  let  us  see  how  the  waters  of 
wealth  that  pour  into  the  iron  and  steel  industry  return  to  the 
people.  In  1903  the  United  States  produced  about  fourteen 
and  one-half  million  tons  of  steel.  This  was  nearly  three  times 
the  quantity  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  was  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the  world.  Since  that 
time  our  production  of  steel  in  this  country  has  increased  to 
more  than  twenty  million  tons  a  year,  and  it  is  fair  to  esti- 
mate that  it  now  exceeds  more  than  one-half  of  tiie  world's 
production.  But  the  magnitude  of  our  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  not  the  only  measure  of  its  value.  That  value  de[)ends 
upon  the  varied  uses  to  which  steel  Can  be  put  and  to  the 
importance  of  those  uses  in  our  every  da}^  life.  Our  manu- 
facturing, our  transportation,  and  the  utility  of  our  agri- 
culture depend  upon  iron  and  steel.  Through  iron  and  steel, 
and  their  attendant  genius,  coal,  man  is  enabled  to  make  use 
of  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  moving  over  land 
by  rail,  across  rivers  by  colossal  bridges,  and  over  seas  in 
ships  of  steel.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  catalogue 
the  manifold  uses  of  iron  and  steel.  I  merely  suggest  some 
extremes  in  their  product  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  those 
uses. 

EXTREMES  OF  THE  PRODUCTS. 

Within  the  past  year,  for  turbine  use  in  one  of  the  Cunard 
liners,  a  solid  ingot  of  steel  weighing  120  tons  was  cast  by 
the  W.  G.  Armstrong  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
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land.  In  this  country  several  years  ago  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  produced  enormous  steel  ingots  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  armour  plates  for  our  war-ships.  Each  of  these 
solid  masses  weighed  275,000  pounds  or  137^  tons.  The 
Bethlehem  Company  has  also  produced  the  largest  crank 
shaft  ever  made.  The  ingot  for  this  shaft  weighed  120  tons, 
and  the  shaft  when  completed  was  25  feet  long,  3  feet  1 
inch  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  2|  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
other. 

Thus  are  illustrated  the  massive  uses  of  steel.  Now,  in 
contract:  I  have  iron  wire  drawn  to  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  so  fine  that  it  can  be  put  through  the 
eye  of  the  smallest  needle,  and  a  pound  of  it  would  extend 
72;^  miles.  This  wire  demonstrates  how  raw  material  can  be 
enhanced  in  value  by  skilled  labor.  A  pound  avoirdupois  of 
iron  in  this  form  is  valued  at  $1,814.40.  A  pound  avoirdupois 
of  our  gold  coin  has  a  value  of  f  271.32.  I  have  also  a  sample 
of  pure  steel  which  is  nearly  forty  times  more  valuable  than 
the  iron  wire.  It  is  a  delicate  part  of  the  watch  known  as 
I  lie  "pallet  and  fork"  which  I  am  told  is  sold  to  the  watch 
repairer  at  the  rate  of  $71,000  a  pound.  There  are  about 
16,000  of  these  tiny  parts  to  the  pound  avoirdupois. 

Intermediary  between  such  massive  and  such  delicate  prod- 
ucts of  iron  and  steel,  we  find  farming  implements,  cooking 
utensils,  instruments  of  construction  —  all  materials  and  arti- 
cles of  absolute  necessity.  It  is  in  these  forms  that  the 
wealth  that  flows  into  the  iron  and  steel  industry  flows  back 
to  the  people.  It  is  these  forms  which  are  the  contribution 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to  the  common  good. 

STEEL   DEPENDS    UPON    COAL. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Steel  is  king,"  and 
the  report  adds  that  his  wife  replied  to  this  remark,  "  And 
coal  is  queen."  If  this  be  true,  then  certainly  coal  is  the 
power  behind  the  throne.  Permit  me  to  revert  again  to  the 
pervading  thought  of  this  sketch.  Great  as  steel  has  become, 
it  depends  upon  coal  for  that  greatness.     On  coal,  rests  the 
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inherent  value  of  iron  and  steel.  On  coal,  and  iron,  and 
steel  our  transportation  depends.  On  all  three,  the  develop- 
ment and  utility  of  our  agriculture;  and  on  them,  perhaps, 
the  cotton  industry,  and  so  on.  Each  enterprise  has  its  place 
in  the  great  industrial  structure.  Destroy  or  disable  or 
cripple  any  one  enterprise,  and  you  weaken  the  whole  indus- 
trial structure,  each  remaining  enterprise  having  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  extra  strain.  Each  enterprise  has  its  particular 
function,  but  in  the  complex  development  of  our  great  indus- 
trial system  in  modern  times,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  point 
out  which  enterprises  in  this  great  structure  are  the  most 
imi)ortaiit.  If  a  foundation  must  be  named,  however,  that 
foundation  is,  in  my  opinion,  coal,  and  what  a  magnificent 
foundation  we  have  in  the  United  States !  In  1903  our 
mines  furnished  nearly  three-eighths  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction. 

AMERICAN   INVENTORS    OF    COTTON   MACHINERY. 

But  opinions  differ,  and  there  are  many  who  proclaim 
another  king,  a  king  whose  rule  in  the  past  few  years  has 
made  our  Southern  States  flourish  and  prosper  —  Cotton. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  cotton  industry,  its  origin  and  evolution 
in  England,  and  the  names  of  great  men  whose  inventions  have 
caused  that  evolution.  There  is,  however,  an  American 
whose  name  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  liis  time.  His  invention,  as  much  as  any  other,  stimu- 
lated the  cotton  industry  throughout  the  world,  and  it  was 
his  invention  that  tended  to  prevent  the  threatened  cotton 
famine  about  1790,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  This  man  was 
Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  It  was  this 
machine  that  has  rendered  possible  the  necessary  increase  in 
the  supply  of  cotton. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  two  other  American  inven- 
tions that  have  increased  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
cotton  machinery.  I  refer  to  the  Rabbeth  spindle  patented 
May  4,  1880,  and  the  Northrup  automatic  loom  patented 
June  3,  1891.  Both  these  inventions  were  perfected  for  our 
industry  under  great  difficulties,  at  great  risk  and  expense 
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and  with  unwearying  patience,  by  George  Draper  &  Sons 
and  their  successor,  the  Draper  Company  of  Hopedale,  Mass. 
It  is  said  that  every  cotton  mill  in  the  United  States  and 
many  in  other  countries  pay  tribute  t6  the  Drapers.  The 
tribute  our  country  pays,  however,  is  but  the  measure  of 
their  contribution  to  the  common  good,  and  to  our  industry 
itself.  This  Association,  in  recognizing  that  contribution, 
has  erected  in  Philadelphia  a  memorial  of  George  Draper, 
and  this  Association  honors  his  distinguished  sons. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

The  development  of  our  cotton  industry  in  this  country 
has  been  very  rapid.  The  United  States  in  the  year  1904-5 
produced  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  produced 
in  the  world.  This  supply  has  grown  from  about  one  million 
bales  in  1831  to  about  thirteen  and  one-half  million  bales  in 
1904.  In  1791  Alexander  Hamilton  stated  in  his  report  that 
there  was  but  one  cotton  factory  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  factory  had  only  72  spindles.  In  1905 
there  were  in  the  Southern  States  alone  9,205,000-  spindles, 
and  there  were  in  actual  operation  in  cotton  mills  throughout 
the  United  States  24,073,000  spindles.  To-day  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  more. 

The  great  tribute  of  $1,000,000  a  day  which  Europe  pays 
to  our  Southern  States  is  a  witness  of  the  interdependence  of 
grower  and  manufacturer.  This  interdependence  is  illus- 
trated also  by  the  visit  of  our  English  friends  to  this 
country. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton,  and  the 
enlarging  scope  of  its  uses  foreshadow  the  immensity  of  the 
world's  future  requirements.  It  is  imperative  that  manufac- 
turers seek  sources  for  an  enlarged  supply,  and  stimulate 
production  over  a  wide  area.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  a 
short  supply  —  and  I  emphasize  the  danger  of  a  shortage,  for 
there  is  no  substitute  for  cotton  —  may  be  minimized.  In 
this  way  also  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  may 
be  avoided  and  greater  stability  established  throughout  the 
entire  industry. 
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ALL   SHOULD    WORK    IN   HARMONY. 

The  development  of  the  South  shows  that  the  grower  and 
manufacturer  should  work  in  harmony.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  to-day  the  South  is  more  prosperous  than 
ever,  and  that  this  prosperity  is  largely  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  cotton  industr3^  It  is  common  knowledge  also 
that  the  cotton  industry  throughout  the  North  has  thrived 
and  prospered.  The  intimate  relationship  established  between 
Northerner  and  Southerner  allied  in  the  cotton  industry  has 
added  to  the  welfare  of  both,  yet  during  the  past  twenty 
years  many  of  our  northern  manufacturers  have  feared  that 
the  development  of  the  South  was  a  menace  to  northern  in- 
terests. The  North  laboretl  under  the  misapprehension  that 
the  development  of  the  South  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
North  and  that  the  wealth  contributed  to  southern  industries 
would  not  flow  back  to  the  North,  according  to  the  economic 
law  which  I  have  suggested.  Northern  business  men  saw  at 
the  outset  the  immediate  flow  of  capital  to  the  South,  but  it 
has  taken  time  for  them  to  realize  its  return. 

MISTAKEN   OPPOSITION   TO   INVENTION. 

Opposition  to  beneficial  change  and  development  is  found 
in  the  history  of  all  great  industries.  Since  the  introduction 
of  machinery  the  wage-earner  has  fought  and  struggled 
against  all  devices  substituting  mechanical  for  manual  labor, 
yet  it  is  clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  fought 
against  that  which  has  brought  them  higher  wages,  lower 
relative  prices  for  their  commodities,  and  many  added  com- 
forts of  life.  The  maclnne  has  returned  good  for  evil  to 
those  who  have  opposed  it. 

In  an  enlightening  pamphlet  read  last  February  before  the 
Manchester  Association  of  Engineers,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cook 
and  Joseph  H.  Stubbs  show  by  a  careful  compilation  of 
statistics  that  the  material  welfare  of  operatives  in  textile  in- 
dustries in  England  has  improved  steadily  and  in  an  ever 
increasing  ratio  from  the  year  1856  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1905.     From  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I  may  say 
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that  a  corresponding  improvement,  or  perhaps  even  a  greater 
improvement,  has  taken  place  in  this  country.  The  wage- 
earner,  therefore,  should  welcome  any  mechanical  contrivance 
which  saves  manual  labor.  There  should  be  a  community  of 
interests  between  wage-earners,  inventors,  and  machine 
builders,  and  they  should  all  work  in  harmony. 

NO   ROOM   FOR   A    SELFISH   POLICY. 

No  one  great  industry  should  attempt  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  another.  No  one  branch  of  any  great  industry 
can  justly  demand  that  its  interests  or  supposed  interests 
shall  be  preferred  at  the  loss  or  cost  of  another  branch  of  that 
industry.  No  one  locality  or  section  of  the  country  should 
attempt  to  profit  at  the  loss  or  expense  of  another  locality  or 
section.  There  can  be  no  economic  gain  in  transferring  ben- 
efits, if  such  exist,  from  one  class  to  another  class,  of  produc- 
ing beneficiaries.  The  greater  relative  prosperity  that  may 
exist  in  one  industry  than  in  others  can  only  be  secured  from 
the  prosperity  of  those  others.  Excessive  relative  gains  can 
only  be  temporary,  existing  only  during  a  process  of  readjust- 
ment. Furthermore,  such  excessive  relative  gains  are  dis- 
tributed ultimately  among  other  industries,  according  to  an 
economic  law.  The  prosperity  of  one  section  or  of  one  indus- 
try is,  in  a  sense,  the  prosperity  of  all  sections  and  of  all 
industries.  If  we  envy  the  profits  of  others  and  attempt  to 
limit  those  profits  in  order  to  divert  the  flow  of  capital  toward 
our  own  industries,  we  impair  the  wealth  of  the  world  and 
ultimately  our  own  industries  in  their  just  proportion. 
Create  a  great  economy  in  your  own  industry  and  you  reap 
the  benefit  directly.  Create  or  assist  in  creating  a  great  econ- 
omy in  an  allied  industry,  and  you  reap  the  benefit,  but  you 
reap  it  indirectl3^  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  natural  law 
in  the  industrial  world,  the  economic  law  which  causes  in 
the  end  the  distribution  of  the  results  of  any  particular  pros- 
perity among  all  classes. 
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HENRY     ERBEN. 

Mr.  Henry  Erben,  of  Philadelphia,  a  director  and  large 
stockholder  in  the  Erben-Harding  Company,  of  that  city,  died 
April  16,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
search  of  health  in  February  of  this  year.  At  first  the  liver 
trouble  which  had  harassed  him  for  some  time  seemed  improved, 
but  after  reaching  Santa  Barbara  he  grew  worse  rapidly  and 
passed  away  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Erben  was  born  in  Philadelphia  December  16,  1845.  His 
father  was  a  woolen  manufacturer,  operating  machinery  in  the 
Ringgold  Mill  at  Twenty-second  and  Hamilton  streets  before  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  About  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired 
from  manufacturing  and  became  a  special  partner  in  the  wool 
firm  of  Davis,  Fiss  &  Banes.  The  son  received  his  education  at 
the  Moravian  School  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  in  1867  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  firm  with  which  his  father  was  associated.  Three 
years  later  the  firm,  composed  of  George  W.  Fiss,  C.  H.  Banes 
and  Henry  Erben,  bought  tlie  Fairmount  Worsted  Mills  from 
John  and  William  Yewdall,  the  former  of  whom  had  established 
the  business  in  1860.  In  1883  Mr.  Erben  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Erben,  Search  &  Co.,  who  succeeded  Fiss,  Banes,  Erben 
&  Co.,  and  built  the  Tacony  Worsted  Mills  in  1884.  In  1894  the 
firm  became  Erben,  Harding  &  Co.,  Henry  Erben  managing  the 
Fairmount  Mills,  Walter  Erben  managing  the  Tacony  Mills  and 
Charles  H.  Harding  directing  the  buying,  selling  and  financial 
departments.  The  business  continued  thus  until  July  1,  1901, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  The  Erben-Harding  Company.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Erben  retired  from  active  business,  although  he 
retained  connection  with  the  management  by  accepting  a  director- 
ship in  the  new  corporation  in  which  he  was  interested  as  a  stock- 
holder. His  health  at  that  time  was  a  matter  of  concern,  and 
while  it  improved  with  relief  from  the  responsibilities  of  active 
business,  he  never  became  entirely  robust. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  April  24  in  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  were 
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attended  by  many  friends,  including  a  large  delegation  from  the 
employees  of  the  company. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  directors  of  the  company  adopted 
the  following  appreciative  minute  of  their  departed  associate  : 

In  profound  sorrow  over  the  sudden  decease  of  our  late  fellow- 
member,  Henry  Erben,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Erben- 
Harding  Company  record  this  minute  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
life  and  services. 

To  most  of  us  he  has  been  a  companion  in  business  for  thirty 
years  or  more ;  and  we  bear  affectionate  testimony  to  the  qual- 
ities of  his  mind  and  character  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
harmony  of  our  relations  during  this  long  term  of  intimate  busi- 
ness intercourse. 

As  a  member  of  the  firms  which  this  company  succeeded,  he 
gave  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  and  signal  fidelity  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  department  of  the  business  which  was  under  his 
personal  charge  ;  and  in  these  respects  his  life  was  a  model  to 
the  employees  under  his  care ;  and  at  all  times  he  had  a  ready 
and  helpful  sympathy  for  every  case  of  trouble  and  distress 
among  them. 

The  Secretary  is  instructed  to  forward  to  the  family  of  our 
lamented  associate  a  copy  of  this  minute. 

JOSEPH    HOLLINRAKE. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hollinrake,  a  director  of  the  Goodall  Worsted 
Company,  and  superintendent  and  managing  director  of  the 
Maine  Alpaca  Company,  died  April  15  at  his  home  in  Sanford, 
Me. 

Mr.  HoUinrake  was  a  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  man, 
who  won  an  enviable  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  towns- 
people, —  although  his  benefactions  were  not  generally  of  a  public 
character.  He  was  a  most  efficient  officer  and  his  loss  will  be 
greatly  felt  in  the  establishments  in  which  he  was  a  director. 

He  was  born  in  Bradford,  England,  1854.  When  he  was  four- 
teen years  old  he  commenced  work  for  the  old-time  firm  of  Briggs 
&  Henry  Priestly,  dress  goods  and  lining  manufacturers.  The 
firm  name  at  the  death  of  Henry  Priestly  was  changed  to  B. 
Priestly  &  Co.  With  this  firm  Mr.  HoUinrake  worked  up 
through  all  the  various  departments,  his  faithfulness  to  business 
being  recognized.  About  1880,  when  the  junior  partner  started 
on  his  own  account  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Priestly  &  Co., 
taking  one  of  the  mills  as  his  share  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  Mr.  HoUinrake  went  with  the  new  firm  and  became 
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manager  and  designer.  In  a  few  years  this  business  was  devel- 
oped so  as  to  have  a  capacity  of  900  looms  on  dress  goods  and 
linings. 

In  1889,  after  serving  continuously  with  the  Priestlys  for 
twenty  years  in  all  the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  Mr. 
Hollinrake  came  to  this  country.  After  serving  short  terms  with 
the  Atlantic  Mills,  Providence,  R.I.,  the  Pacific  Mills,  and  Arling- 
ton Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  he  went  to  the  Goodall  Worsted 
Company  in  1890  and  took  charge  of  the  weaving  department. 
When  the  Maine  Alpaca  Company  was  organized  in  1899  Mr. 
Hollinrake  was  made  superintendent  and  managing  director. 
February  2,  1901,  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  Goodall  Worsted 
Company,  a  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  interested  in  founding  the  Minerva  Mills,  which  form  a  part 
of  the  Alpaca  Company,  and  was  director  in  the  San  ford  Realty 
Company,  which  built  the  tenement  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
mill.  He  was  also  a  director  in  the  Springvale  Aqueduct  Com- 
pany, the  Springvale  National  Bank,  and  was  connected  with 
other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Hollinrake  was  a  sound  Republican  and  for  several  years 
he  was  on  the  Republican  town  committee,  serving  as  chairman 
for  one  year  His  influence  in  politics  was  great,  as  his  motives 
were  disinterested  and  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  town. 
Every  enterprise  which  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  tlie  town 
received   his   most   hearty    support. 
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(SUitorial  antr  InUustrial  JHiscellanp* 

SERICULTURE  AND  THE  SILK   INDUSTRY  IN  ITALY. 

Early  in  January,  1904,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  in  Italy,  China,  and  Japan,  the 
three  countries  furnishing  the  raw  silk  to  American  manufac- 
turers, instructing  them  to  make  investigations  into  sericulture 
as  conducted  in  those  countries  and  report  the  results  of  such 
investigations  for  publication  in  the  Consular  Reports.  The 
points  on  which  information  was  sought  were  indicated  by  inter- 
rogatories covering  the  industry  submitted  by  the  Silk  Associa- 
tion of  America.  The  following  is  a  condensation  and  resume  of 
the  many  reports  submitted  by  the  various  consuls  and  consular 
agents.  It  makes  an  interesting  account  of  silk  production  ;  and 
it  also  makes  it  clear  that  sericulture  cannot  be  successfully 
undertaken  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  extremely  low 
rate  of  compensation  received  by  the  peasants  for  their  work, 
and  with  which  workers  in  this  country  would  have  to  compete, 
if  it  were  undertaken. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  Italian  production  of  cocoons, 
including  the  quantity  consumed  at  home,  is  about  121,253,000 
pounds,  all  of  which  is  collected  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  for  but  one  crop  a  year  is  raised  in  that  country.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  produce  a  second  crop ;  but,  while  it  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  not  profitable,  the  trees  suffering  from  two  strippings 
of  their  leaves  and  yielding  much  less  the  following  year. 

The  raising  of  the  silk-worm  is  undertaken  by  the  peasant  and 
his  family,  the  male  members  gathering  the  leaves  and  the  female 
members  attending  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  and  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  worms.  The  raising  of  silk-worms  requires  about 
forty  days.  During  the  other  parts  of  the  year  the  men  busy 
themselves  with  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  and  the  women 
and  girls  are  mostly  occupied  in  the  silk-reeling  industry  or  in 
the  cotton  and  woolen  industries,  which  in  northern  Italy  are 
important  and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women. 

The  culture  of  the  silk-worm  does  not  represent  a  larger  income 
to  the  peasant  than  he  could  earn  in  other  occupations,  but  he  is 
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constrained  to  engage  in  it  for  various  reasons.  The  owner  of 
the  land  which  the  peasant  cultivates  for  grain,  maize,  vines,  and 
hay  is  also  the  owner  of  the  house  where  the  man  and  his  family 
live,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  insists  that  his  tenants  utilize  the 
leaves  of  his  mulberry  trees  by  cultivating  the  silk-worm,  and 
bring  him  return  on  them.  Moreover,  in  that  period  of  the  year 
it  is  usual  that  the  work  in  industrial  establishments,  especially 
in  reeling  and  twisting  establishments,  ceases  for  the  annual 
repairs  of  machines  and  for  the  necessary  preparation  for  the 
annual  purchase  of  cocoons.  Working  women,  therefore,  in  such 
periods  would  not  earn  a  living  if  they  were  not  occupied  in 
silk-worm    cultivation. 

MULBERRY  TREE  GROWIXG THE  GREATEST  COCOON  PRODUCING 

REGION  IN  ITALY. 

In  the  Piedmont  district  the  peasant  usually  plants  his  trees 
on  the  edges  of  liis  tield  so  as  to  avoid  shading  his  ground  which 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  grains  and  fruits.  The  white 
mulberry  tree,  in  use  in  Piedmont,  is  of  slow  growth,  becoming 
useful  in  fifteen  years,  but  not  reaching  its  full  size  until  it  is 
twenty-live  and  thirty  years  old.     It  lives  to  a  great  age. 

The  culture  of  the  trees  requires  as  much  care  as  that  of  the 
silk-worm  itself.  The  trees  are  not  allowed  to  grow  wild,  special 
nurseries  being  kept  by  horticulturists  for  their  cultivation. 
When  the  plant  has  grown  to  the  size  of  a  small  shrub  it  is  taken 
from  the  nursery  and  transplanted  a  little  more  than  five  yards 
apart  in  rows,  the  rows  being  distant  one  from  another  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  yards. 

Before  planting  the  shrub  a  hole  is  dug  two  yards  square  and 
about  one  yard  deep.  Stable  manure,  previously  prepared,  is 
then  placed  in  the  hole,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  square  the 
shrub  is'  planted.  The  hole  is  then  filled  in  with  earth  from 
which  all  stones  have  been  picked,  so  that  the  roots  do  not  meet 
with  any  obstacle  in  their  growth. 

During  the  first  year  the  shrub  is  allowed  to  grow  three 
branches.  In  the  winter  these  are  cut  back,  and  in  the  following 
spring  each  branch  of  a  year's  growth  which  was  cut  will  put 
forth  new  branches,  which  again  in  the  succeeding  winter  are 
likewise  cut,  leaving  three  stems  on  every  branch  of  two  years' 
growth.  The  tree  is  pruned  yearly  on  the  same  method.  The 
fourth  year  after  being  transplanted  the  trees  can  be  stripped  of 
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leaves  for  feeding  the  worms.  The  trimming  of  the  trees,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  above  described,  calls  for  practical  experience, 
as  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  tree. 

The  ground  surrounding  the  mulberry  tree  for  a  radius  of  three 
yards  should  be  kept  free  from  grass  or  other  vegetable  growth 
and  roots  which  would  draw  from  the  nourishment  of  the  tree. 

The  pruning  is  usually  done  late  in  the  autumn  and  sometimes 
in  the  winter.  Mulberry  trees  are  propagated  by  grafting  to  some 
extent,  bat  chiefly  from  seed.  Where  the  winter  cold  is  not  in- 
tense the  seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  summer  as  soon  as  the 
berries  of  the  tree  are  ripe. 

The  trees  require  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  good  tillage,  rational 
pruning,  and  the  greatest  care  in  gathering  the  leaves.  Seedling 
trees  are  preferred,  and  of  the  recent  plantings  the  moretinno 
kind,  with  untwisted  leaves,  has  been  chiefly  chosen,  presumably 
because  of  its  larger  product.  The  trees  are  open  to  a  deadly 
attack  from  Diaspis  pentagona,  an  insect  which  appeared  in 
18.66,  and  still  to  be  found  in  some  places  in  Lombardy. 

SECURING     OF     HEALTHY     SEED. 

The  precautions  used  by  sericulturists  in  recent  years  to  pro- 
duce healthy  worms  and  cocoons  in  good  quantity  are  principally 
the  special  cultivation  and  isolation  of  small  quanties  of  worms 
well  placed  as  to  atmosphere  and  provided  with  nutrition  of  the 
best  quality.  The  sericulturist  carefully  selects  the  necessary 
number  of  cocoons,  properly  apportioning  them,  male  and  female, 
which  can  be  easily  done,  the  female  cocoons  being  plumper  and 
rounder  than  the  male.  These,  in  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
days,  are  perforated  at  the  end,  the  moths,  which  are  about  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  worms,  bore  tlirough  and  appear  fully 
equipped  with  wings,  but  give  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  fly. 
They  mate,  lay  their  eggs,  and  their  mission  having  ended,  die. 

The  worms  in  the  chrysalis  and  the  seed  obtained  are  examined 
under  the  microscope  to  ascertain  their  immunity  from  the  disease 
known  as  pebrine.  The  unhealthy  seed  is  discarded,  the  healthy 
seed  preserved  in  refrigerant  rooms  from  July  until  the  follow- 
ing April  at  a  constant  temperature  independent  of  external 
variations,  so  that  even  though  spring  weather  should  come  be- 
fore the  normal  period  the  eggs  of  the  worms  remain  unhatched 
until  the  proper  time  for  cultivation,  determined  by  the  growth 
of   the  tender   mulberry  leaves,  the  women   cutting   the   leaves 
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with  scissors  and  placing  the  fragments  on  the  little  creatures 
when  they  begin  their  first  eating. 

When  this  period  has  arrived  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the 
refrigerant  rooms  and  are  placed  in  the  stove ;  that  is,  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  augmented  by  half  a  degree  each  day 
until  it  is  brought  to  that  degree  which  hatches  the  eggs.  This 
room  is  especially  guarded  night  and  day  by  practical  and  ex- 
perienced persons,  whose  care  it  is  to  never  permit  the  temper- 
ature to  be  lowered  from  the  points  progressively  reached.  The 
consequence  of  such  lowering  would  mean  the  death  or  at  least 
the  weakening  of  the  future  worms.  As  the  worms  are  hatched 
they  are  distributed  to  the  peasants,  who  then  begin  the 
cultivation. 

Women  sometimes  place  the  eggs  in  light  cloths  and  put  tliem 
in  their  bosoms  to  hatch  ;  others  put  them  under  bed  pillows,  but 
a  frequent  way  is  to  place  them  in  cloths  and  leave  them  where 
cows  and  other  domestic  animals  are  kept,  the  animal  heat  being 
effectual  in  making  the  eggs  hatch.  When  many  are  raised 
artificial  heat  is  resorted  to.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of 
small  pin-heads. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF  THE  .SILK-WOHM. 

The  silk-worm,  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance,  is  small 
and  helpless,  inca})able  of  eating  hard  food,  hence  it  is  timed  to 
come  when  the  mulberry  leaf  is  in  its  tenderest  condition.  As 
the  worms  become  more  vigorous  and  their  capacity  for  eating 
and  digesting  grows  stronger,  the  mulberry  leaves  grow  in  solid- 
ity and  nourishing  power. 

When  the  worms  first  make  their  appearance  they  occupy  but 
little  room,  but  as  they  grow  larger  they  require  more.  The 
length  attained  by  them  varies,  some  growing  to  fully  three 
inches,  while  others  are  considerably  shorter.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  study  silk-worms  during  their  eating  periods.  They 
are  great  eaters.  They  begin  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  leaf,  cut 
and  eat  uniformly,  and  in  due  time  leave  nothing  but  the  ribs  or 
skeleton.  They  do  their  entire  work  —  hatch,  grow,  complete 
their  cocoons,  and  lay  their  eggs — in  about  forty  days.  The 
entire  season,  from  the  time  that  the  eggs  are  set  to  hatch  till 
the  cocoons  are  gathered,  sorted,  and  marketed,  lasts  about  fifty 
days. 

The  worms,  in  their  progress  to  maturity,  undergo  four  physi- 
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cal  changes,  during  which  they  shed  their  skins,  and  the  sericul- 
turist  looks  with  intense  concern  to  the  results  of  these  changes, 
for  they  are  attended  with  danger  to  the  worms.  Sometimes  the 
worms,  especially  in  the  last  stages,  die  by  wholesale.  It  is  said 
that  destructive  diseases  among  the  silk-worms  are  less  frequent 
in  our  days  thy-n  formerly,  owing  to  superior  seeds  and  domes- 
tication. The  health  of  the  worms  is  regarded  as  of  vital  impor- 
tance, hence  they  are  frequently  transferred  to  nleaii  cases,  and 
care  is  taken  to  give  them  plenty  of  fresh  air.  For  disinfecting, 
the  smoke  of  juniper  wood  is  commended  ;  also  sulphur.  The 
smoke  of  wood  is  said  not  to  be  injurious  to  silk-worms. 

A  middle-aged  peasant  near  Turin,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  silk-worm  industry  from  boyhood,  is  quoted  as  having  stated 
that  the  silk-worms  take  their  first  sleep  when  six  or  seven  days 
old.  This  sleep  lasts  about  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  they 
eat  nothing ;  the  second  sleep  occurs  a  week  later  and  its  dura- 
tion is  about  twenty-five  hours,  sometimes  extending  to  thirty 
hours;  the  third  sleep,  when  they  are  three  weeks  old,  lasts 
about  as  long  as  the  second  ;  their  last  sleep,  like  their  first,  lasts 
about  forty-eight  hours.  During  all  this  time  of  sleep  or  stupor 
they  eat  absolutely  nothing.  Coming  out  of  this  condition  all 
right,  they  eat  for  seven,  eight  or  even  ten  days,  depending  upon 
the  race,  some  eating  longer  than  others. 

THE    SPINNING    OF    THE    COCOONS. 

When  the  worms  are  matured,  ready  to  spin  their  cocoons, 
they  become  almost  transparent.  Oak  twigs  with  dry  leaves 
thereon  are  then  carefully  arranged  over  them.  Often  straw  or 
other  material  is  used.  The  worms  go  up  these,  select  places, 
and  proceed  to  emit  a  silk  thread,  and  the  work  begins.  It  takes 
a  worm  seven  or  eight  days  of  hard  work  to  encase  itself  in  a 
cocoon.  It  must  keep  pretty  busy,  indeed,  for  during  this  time 
it  has  been  estimated  it  spins  a  thread  800  feet  long — some- 
times more  than  1,000  feet. 

The  leaves  are  gathered  by  the  peasant  and  his  boys.  During 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  cultivation  the  father  gives,  progres- 
sively, one  to  four  hours  daily  to  this  work,  and  four  to  twelve 
hours,  progressively,  for  the  next  fifteen  days.  The  wife  is  occu- 
pied feeding  the  worms  and  chopping  the  leaves,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  worms.  During  the  first  fifteen  days  this  work 
requires  from  two  to  eight    hours  of  the   twenty-four,    feeding 
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having  to  be  done  at  regular  intervals  day  and  night.  During 
the  following  fifteen  days  the  woman  works  from  eight  to 
eighteen  hours  during  the  twenty-four.  The  last  eight  days  of 
the  raising  period  (which  is  comprised  in  the  thirty  days)  re- 
quire the  whole  attention  of  the  man  and  wife,  with  the  help  of 
the  two  eldest  children.  When  the  worms  have  sought  the 
twigs,  specially  prepared  and  ready  for  them  to  spin  the  cocoon, 
there  are  eight  to  ten  days  of  repose.  The  industry  requires  dil- 
igent, intelligent  and  untiring  attention.  Fortunately  the  silk- 
worm has  become  so  domesticated  that  it  has  no  disposition  to 
roam  about,  but  remains  in  the  open  case  or  on  the  table  where 
it  is  placed  and  fed.  Were  this  not  so,  the  labor  of  raising  it 
would-  be  infinitely  greater  and  the  industry  might  be  wholly 
impracticable. 

HOW    THE    PROCEEDS    ARE    DIVIDED. 

In  most  cases  the  raising  of  silk-worm  eggs  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  farmers,  who  share  the  profit  with  landlords.  The  latter  pro- 
vide the  seed,  charging  one-half  to  the  account  of  the  farmer. 
The  quantity  distributed  to  any  single  farmer  seldom  exceeds  an 
ounce,  and  is  often  limited  to  a  few  "  anelli "  (the  twelfth  of  an 
ounce,  so  called  because  anciently  the  seed  was  measured  through 
a  thimble,  "  anello  da  cucire  "),  and  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
estimated  quantity  of  leaves  produced  on  the  farm.  Therefore 
there  is  no  active  trade  in  the  leaves,  which  are  sold  or  bought 
only  when  the  product  exceeds  or  is  less  than  the  actual  need. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  price  of  the  leaves  may  fluctuate 
from  8  or  9  lire  to  25  and  over  per  quintal  of  220.46  pounds,  or 
from  $1.53  to  .'^4.82.  If  leaves  must  be  bought  the  loss  falls  on 
the  landlord,  and  if  superfluous  leaves  are  sold  he  has  the  profit. 
The  money  got  from  the  sale  of  the  cocoons  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  between  the  farmer  and  the  landowner.  If  the  mul- 
berry trees  are  not  cultivated  on  the  farmer's  field  the  necessary 
leaves  must  be  bought  by  the  landowner,  but  they  must  be 
gathered  by  the  farmer.  The  wood  (bosco  or  frascate),  namely, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry,  small  branches  where  the  silk-worms 
are  put  to  weave  the  cocoon ;  the  fuel  for  artificial  heat,  when 
wanted ;  the  artificial  light,  and  the  necessary  paper  must  also 
be  bought  by  the  farmer.  The  average  price  of  each  ounce  (30 
grams)  of  seed  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  12  lire  ($2.31). 
About  12  metric  quintals  (2,645.52  pounds)  of  leaves  are  neces- 
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sary  to  feed  the  silk-worms  from  1  ounce  of  seed,  aud  when  the 
market  is  normal  their  cost  may  be  calculated  at  about  5  or  6 
lire  (95  cents  to  $1.15)  per  quintal.  The  expense  for  gathering 
the  leaves  is  not  included  in  this  price,  as  it  must  be  borne  by  the 
farmer. 

THE    WORMS    WHICH    AKE    FAVORITES. 

The  seed  is  almost  entirely  of  local  production,  and  notwith- 
standing the  small  importation  from  other  provinces  or  foreign 
countries,  there  is  a  large  exportation  from  Italy,  especially  from 
Angbiari  (Arezzo).  The  Japanese  worms,  formerly  much  favored, 
are  almost  discarded  in  favor  of  the  indigenous  races,  the  yellow 
of  Ascoli  and  the  yellow  of  Brianza.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  these  produce  a  very  good,  fine  silk  and  cocoons  which  give 
an  abundant  product.  These  silk-worms  resist  diseases,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  their  butterflies,  which  have  always  been 
vigorous  and  full  of  life  and  can  lay  five  hundred  eggs  for  each 
coupling. 

Throughout  Lombardy  the  most  prized  cocoons  of  late  years  are 
those  produced  from  crossing  the  pure  Italian  yellow  with  the 
white  of  Shanghai.  The  product  of  this  cross  preserves  the 
spherical  shape  and  the  fineness  of  the  thread  of  the  white 
Shanghai  cocoon,  while  it  takes  the  yellow  color  and  a  greater 
elasticity  and  strength  than  can  be  derived  from  the  pure  yellow 
alone.  Preference  has  been  given  to  this  particular  cross  over 
the  pure  yellow,  as  the  metamorphosis  of  the  worm  is  of  shorter 
duration,  the  worm  requires  a  less  quantity  of  nutriment,  and 
gives  a  larger  return  of  silk,  inasmuch  as  the  weight  of  the  chrys- 
alis, in  proportion  to  the  silk  of  the  cocoon,  is  less  than  that  of 
the  pure  yellow. 

The  production  of  raw  silk  is  governed  by  the  race  cultivated, 
the  care  exercised,  and  the  propitiousness  of  the  season.  As  an 
average,  one  can  calculate  on  a  production  of  45  to  50  kilograms 
(99.3  to  110.23  pounds)  of  cocoons  for  30  grams  (about  1  ounce) 
of  seed.  According  to  the  quality  of  the  race  cultivated  and 
the  results  obtained,  the  30  grams  of  seed  or  the  45  to  50  kilo- 
grams of  cocoons  will  possibly  produce  4  to  5  kilograms  of  reeled 
silk.  A  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds)  of  reeled  silk  therefore  calls 
for  from  10  to  12  kilograms  (22.046  to  26.46  pounds)  of  cocoons, 
according  to  the  race  and  the  result  of  the  cultivation. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE    SILK-WORM. 

After  1855  a  disease  of  the  silk-worm  (pebrine  or  atrophy)  had 
destroyed  almost  completely  the  indigenous  races  in  Europe. 
Therefore  the  silk-growers  were  compelled  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  China  and  Japau.  It  was  in  the  latter  country  that,  after 
many  investigations,  they  found  worms  suited  to  Europe,  to 
Italy  in  particular,  and  for  several  years  these  eggs  were  imported 
in  large  quantities.  But  after  a  short  time  the  Japanese  silk- 
worm also  was  caught  by  the  atrophy.  The  germ  of  tliis  disease 
having  been  discovered,  the  Italian  races  were  little  by  little  re- 
generated by  microscopic  selection.  The  director  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  for  Silk  Culture  in  Bologna  contributed  greatly  to 
this  regeneration,  having  found  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tuscany, 
a  small  colony  of  silk-worms  almost  exempt  from  tlie  deadly  dis- 
ease. From  that  time  silk-growers,  in  order  to  be  certain  to  get 
good  eggs,  abandoned  almost  entirely  the  old,  irrational,  and  often 
dangerous  system  of  themselves  reproducing  the  eggs  they  wanted, 
and  began  to  buy  them,  as  they  still  do,  of  the  royal  observato- 
ries which  the  government  founded  in  the  silk-growing  districts, 
or  of  private  establishments  put  under  the  control  of  the  above- 
mentioned  observatories. 

In  these  observatories  there  are  public  experimental  cabinets 
for  the  microscopical  analysis  of  silk-worms,  chrysalids,  butter- 
flies ;  apparatus  for  the  laying,  gathering,  and  hatching  of  eggs, 
and  refrigerators  for  the  winter  preservation  of  eggs.  Every 
operation  is  performed  according  to  the  latest  and  best  systems 
suggested  by  the  most  careful  experiments,  and  nothing  is  neg- 
lected in  order  to  secure  eggs  of  the  first  quality,  exempt  from 
pebrine  or  atrophy.  In  this  way  the  silk-growers  are  greatly 
helped  to  get  a  good  and  abundant  crop. 

Besides  this  disease,  several  others  may  injure  the  silk-worm, 
viz.,  flaccidity,  yellowing  (giallume),  and  calcination  (calcino). 
Of  these  last  three  diseases,  the  tirst  only  is  not  scientifically 
known.  Therefore  science  cannot  suggest  a  means  of  curing  and 
eliminating  it ;  but  in  these  provinces  it  is  not  common. 

Yellowing  is  an  accidental  infection,  not  very  dangei'ous.  It 
can  be  easily  cured  or  eliminated  by  a  hygienic  method  of  breed- 
ing silk-worms.  Calcination,  as  analyses  have  shown,  is  produced 
by  a  cryptogam  vegetating  within  the  worm.  This  cryptogam 
always  has  its  origin  in  spores  that  enter  the  silk-worm,  either 
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with  the  air  it  inspires  or  with  the  leaves  it  eats.  This  disease 
can  be  eliminated  by  means  of  fumigations  with  sulphurous  gas, 
which  destroy  the  germiiiative  power  of  these  spores.  These  two 
diseases  are  not  hereditary,  and  they  are  not  so  deadly  as  pebrine 
or  atrophy. 

THE    COCOONS. 

The  cocoons,  when  complete,  somewhat  resemble  peanuts  in 
form.  They  vary  much  in  size,  the  largest  being  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  a  little  over  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. When  a  cocoon  has  been  bored  through  by  the  issuing 
moth  it  is  spoiled,  the  fiber  having  been  cut.  When  completed 
the  cocoons  are  carefully  gathered  and  sorted  by  the  peasants  who 
separate  the  good  qualities  from  the  inferior.  Upon  delivery  at 
the  filature  they  are  again  sorted  into  various  grades  by  more  ex- 
perienced persons.  The  cocoons  are  taken  to  the  market,  for 
which  in  almost  every  town  in  Italy  where  silk-worms  are  grown 
the  municipality  has  assigned  a  special  place  under  rules  to  pro- 
tect both  sellers  and  purchasers.  Erom  the  market  the  cocoons 
are  sent  to  the  exsiccators  for  the  suffocation  of  the  chrysalids  to 
prevent  their  emerging  as  moths  and  destroying  the  envelope  of 
the  cocoon.  For  this  operation  three  systems  are  in  use  :  direct 
radiation  of  heat,  warm  vapor,  and  a  current  of  air  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  more  than  160°  Fareuheit. 

The  cocoons,  after  this  operation,  are  brought  into  the  galletiere 
(cocoon  warehouses),  and  are  there  preserved  until  they  are  sent 
to  the  silk-spinning  mills  (filande).  The  cocoon  warehouses  are 
large  buildings  6  or  7  meters  (23.6  or  27.6  feet)  high,  with  huge 
windows  opposite  one  another,  so  as  to  have  perfect  ventilation. 
In  these  large  rooms  cocoons  are  put  on  wire  nets,  placed  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  one  another,  so  as  to  have  them  in  free  and 
continual  circulation  of  air.  The  cocoons  in  these  provinces  are 
generally  bought  by  Lombard  or  Piedmontese  spinners,  whose 
mills  are  almost  all  in  the  north  of  Italy.  After  the  cocoons  have 
been  spun  in  these  mills,  the  raw  silk  is  partly  used  by  Italian  silk 
factories  and  partly  exported  abroad. 

SILK    REELING. 

The  quantity  of  silk  which  each  reeler  produces  in  a  day  varies 
very  much,  according  to  system  of  reeling  adopted,  the  quality  of 
the  cocoons,  and  the  kind  of  silk  to  be  produced.    In  general  it  can 
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be  estimated  that  the  work  of  each  woman  represents  about  400  to 
500  grams  (14.1  to  17.6  ounces)  of  silk  per  working  day.  Begin- 
ners can  produce  from  300  to  400  grams  (10.6  to  14.1  ounces), 
and  experienced  operatives  from  450  to  500  grams  (15.9  to  17.6 
ounces)  on  an  average  per  day. 

These  women  earn  from  1  to  1.10  lire  (19.3  to  21.2  cents)  per 
day  of  ten  to  twelve  working  hours.  It  is  not  usual  to  pay 
according  to  quantity  of  silk  produced,  as  it  is  thought  that  such 
mode  of  payment  would  influence  the  operative  to  strive  for 
quantity  to  the  neglect  of  quality.  She  would  not  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  evenness,  cleanness,  and  uniformity  of  the  thread, 
nor  would  she  have  regard  to  the  quantity  of  cocoons  consumed, 
which  is  important,  and  must  receive  the  greatest  care.  Men  and 
boys  are  not  employed  in  silk  filatures,  as  the  work  is  not  suited 
to  them,  calling  for  a  delicacy  of  touch  which  they  have  not. 

On  an  average  the  working  days  of  the  silk  reelers  in  a  year 
are  from  2.50  to  280,  Sundays  and  other  festivals  being  excluded. 
Work  is  generally  suspended  from  December  24  until  January 
15.  Another  period  of  suspension  is  from  the  middle  of  May 
until  the  end  of  June.  In  these  periods  machines,  steam  genera- 
tors, and  other  accessories  of  the  silk  industry  are  overhauled. 
In  May  and  June  the  women  are  engaged  at  their  homes  with 
the  culture  of  the  silk-worm. 

Generally  speaking,  these  women  have  no  other  occupation, 
and  it  can  therefore  be  estimated  that  they  earn  from  250  to  300 
lire  ($48.25  to  $57.90)  a  year.  In  a  lilature  of  100  basins,  the 
manager  earns  from  3,000  to  4,000  lire  ($579  to  f  772)  a  year, 
plus  houseroom  for  his  family.  The  bookkeeper  earns  1,000  to 
1,500  lire  ($193  to  $279.50)  a  year.  Three  or  four  overseers 
(women)  are  paid  from  2  to  3  lire  each  (38.6  to  57.9  cents)  i)er 
working  day. 


COMMERCE   AND  CULTURE. 

The  following  address  -was  delivered  by  Sir  Swire  Smith,  many 
contributions  from  whom  have  appeared  in  these  pages,  at  the 
Central  Municipal  Technical  School,  Liverpool,  England.  He 
said  : 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to-night  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great 
educational  progress  of  Liverpool.  I  made  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  your  scholastic  institutions  twenty-two  years  ago,  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Instruction,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  In  1889  I  was  invited  to 
address  your  students  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  and  again  in 
1897,  when  I  played  the  part  of  the  candid  friend  in  making 
comparisons  that  were  not  flattering  to  Liverpool  regarding 
secondary  education  here  and  abroad.  I  feel  it,  therefore,  to  be 
a  great  compliment,  after  my  plain  speaking  on  my  last  visit,  to 
be  invited  here  again.  Within  these  seven  years  Liverpool  has 
been  mending  vigorously  and  substantially  "  all  the  time."  In 
1897  the  average  attendance  at  your  elementary  schools  was  less 
than  100,000  ;  in  1904  it  was  nearly  117,000.  The  attendance  at 
your  continuation  schools  increased  from  5,500  to  10,700,  and 
your  students  receiving  technical  instruction  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  6,600  to  11,100. 

Your  great  educational  expansion  is  fitly  represented  by  the 
opening  of  this  municipal  technical  school  three  years  ago, 
which  cost  £124,000  ($603,446).  You  have  now  in  one  magnifi- 
cent block  a  complete  group  of  public  educational  institutions  — 
the  Brown  Free  Library,  the  Derby-Mayer  Museum,  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  and  this  Central  Technical  School  —  which  in  their 
imposing  architecture  and  in  their  galleries  of  art  treasures,  and 
stores  of  literature,  etc.,  are  probably  unequalled  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  hear  of  two  branch  technical  schools  that 
have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £16,000  ($77,864),  and  that 
the  Liverpool  Institute  and  the  School  of  Art,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  uphold  secondary  and  artistic  education,  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  corporation.  Then  you  have  as  the  crown  of 
this  educational  organization  that  magnificent  monument  of  the 
public  spirit  and  generosity  of  your  citizens,  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  toward  which  they  have  contributed  £180,000 
($875,  970).  Your  municipal  expenditure  on  your  public  schools 
and  your  grant  of  £10,000  ($48,665)  a  year  to  the  university  are 
eloquent  expressions  of  the  belief  of  your  authorities  that  the 
best  spent  money  from  the  rates  is  that  which  is  spent  in  culti- 
vating the  brains  of  the  future  ratepayers. 

You  seem  to  have  shown  a  determination  in  your  educational 
agencies  to  give  equality  of  opportunity  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
so  that  talent,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  may  be  available  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  community.  The  object  of  education 
has  been  defined  as  the  fitting  of  the  people  for  their  work  in 
life  and  for  their  duties  as  citizens,  x'^.nd  surely  no  more  power- 
ful instrument  could  have  been  designed  for  the  technical  training 
of  those  engaged  in  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  Liverpool  than 
this  noble  building. 

MODERN    ORGANIZATION    OF    COMMERCE. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Britain  is  above  all  a  commercial 
nation  —  her  existence  depends  upon  her  commerce  —  and  only 
by  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  her  people  can  she  provide  for 
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their  sustenance  and  raise  the  vast  sums  annually  required  for 
her  purposes  of  government  and  defence.  How  important, 
therefore,  it  is  that  their  business  training  should  be  thorough 
and  effective.  The  modern  organization  of  commerce,  with  its 
mechanical  inventions — the  steam  engine,  the  steamship,  and 
the  factory  system,  which  have  revolutionized  the  world  —  were 
of  British  origin.  For  a  time  this  country  held  a  practical 
monopoly  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  her  goods  dis- 
placed those  of  hand  labor  wherever  they  were  exposed  to 
competition.  Her  ships  distributed  her  wares  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  brought  back  the  world's  products  in 
exchange. 

In  her  enlarging  commerce  she  received  little  help  from  the 
schools,  and  even  less  from  the  universities,  for  her  pioneers 
were  mostly,  as  Macaulay  described  tliem,  "  ignorant  of  letters, 
without  art,"  and  in  their  industrial  operations  they  could  only 
"  learn  by  doing."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  half  a 
century  ago,  the  wealth  of  Britain  having  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  civilization  which  should  always  accompany  it,  the 
nation  generally  showed  but  little  concern  for  education.  In  the 
processes  of  her  commercial  evolution  she  hrst  supplied  other 
nations  with  her  manufactures,  then  with  machinery  which  she 
taught  them  how  to  use.  She  loaned  her  accumulating  capital 
east  and  west  to  foreign  coimtries  and  to  her  colonies  for  the 
building  of  factories  to  compete  with  her  own,  for  railways  to 
carry  produce,  and  large  sums  for  the  development  and  stocking 
of  farms  in  the  United  States  and  our  colonies.  Her  loans  went 
out  in  machinery  and  goods,  which  boomed  her  trade,  and  the 
interest  and  principal  came  back  in  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  timber, 
etc.,  which  extended  the  trade  of  the  borrowers,  and  the  exports 
and  imports  were  mainly  carried  in  British  ships. 

Britain  set  up  all  her  rivals  against  her,  she  supplied  them 
with  mechanical  equipment  equal  to  her  own,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  prosperity,  while  it  must  be  admitted  she 
thereby  for  a  time  added  enormously  to  her  own.  It  has  often 
been  alleged  that  in  selling  her  machinery  so  freely  to  outsiders 
she  "  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,"  but  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  machine  makers  had  as  good  a  right  to  sell 
their  wares  as  the  machine  users  had  to  sell  theirs,  and  the  best 
foreign  machinery  has  always  been  freely  admitted  into  this  coun- 
try. Thus,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  Britain  surrendered  her 
monopoly  beyond  redemption,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  or 
more  there  has  been  equality  of  equipment  among  the  manufac- 
turing nations,  and  all  realize  that  in  the  future  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  world's  commerce  will  be  achieved  by  that  nation  that 
can  make  the  most  effective  use  of  education,  science,  machinery, 
and  available  advantages,  and  thus  can  place  upon  the  shop 
counters  of  the  world  the  commodities  that  the  world  wants.  I 
have  had,  in   my  experience,   exceptional  opportunities  of  com- 
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paring,  face  to  face  with  the  facts,  the  resourees  and  the  aids 
which  count  for  success  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  British  manufacturers  have  had  to 
contend  in  their  competition  with  foreign  rivals.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  effect  upon  our  industries  of  the  lower  wages  and 
longer  hours  of  competing  operatives  in  other  countries,  and  of 
other  factors  that  have  influenced  the  competition. 


SUPERIORITY     OF     FOREIGN     MANUFACTURES     DUE     TO     TECHNICAL 

SKILL. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  entering  into  these  questions,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  recorded  over  twenty 
years  ago,  and  confirmed  after  frequent  investigations  since  that 
time,  that  in  the  most  important  instances  of  the  ascertained 
superiority  of  foreign  manufactures,  that  superiority  has  been 
due  to  the  more  effective  application  of  the  principles  of  science 
and  art  in  the  making  of  the  goods.  British  manufacturers  in 
the  good  old  days  of  their  preeminence  put  their  money  freely 
into  machinery,  and  their  faith  in  it,  too,  while  they  neglected 
the  human  machine.  Our  competitors  procured  British  machin- 
ery and  put  their  money  into  the  brains  of  those  who  worked  it. 
While  other  countries  were  spending  millions  on  technical 
schools,  Britain  declared  herself  too  poor  to  build  them,  yet  at 
the  same  time  she  was  maintaining  these  foreign  schools  by 
buying  the  product  of  those  who  were  trained  in  them.  We 
have  since  learned  to  our  cost  that  it  is  in  the  physical  and 
intellectual  training  of  her  men  that  Britain  must  "  wake  up  " 
and  safeguard  her  commerce.  She  will  never  keep  out  the  skill 
of  the  foreigner  by  protecting  the  ignorance  of  her  own  people. 
But  while  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  our  deficiencies,  I  am 
not  here  to  despair. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  Britain  is  often  late,  but  not  too  late. 
She  is  now  up  and  doing  in  this  great  educational  movement,  and 
Liverpool  is  coming  into  line  with  her  most  progressive  neigh- 
bors. I  take  no  stock  in  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Britain's 
decay  ;  I  see  no  handwriting  on  the  wall.  It  is  not  your  public 
buildings,  nor  your  docks,  nor  your  shipping  —  magnificent  as 
are  these  indications  of  wealth  and  prosperity  —  that  make 
Liverpool,  but  your  men  and  women.  And  never  in  the  history 
of  your  city  were  your  men  and  women  better  equipped  for 
dealing  with  your  ever-expanding  commerce  and  for  reaping  the 
fruits  of  a  higher  civilization  than  now.  I  often  wish  that 
the  progressive  spirit  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  pervaded 
the  whole  country. 
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RECORD    OF    THE    NATION  S    PROGRESS. 

Even  at  present,  with  severe  depression  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  which  we  all  hope  will  soon  pass  away,  the  records  of 
the  nation's  progress  have  seldom  been  more  encouraging.  The 
value  of  our  over-sea  commerce  last  year  amounted  to  over 
£900,000,000  (14,379,850,000),  the  greatest  achievement  that 
any  country  has  ever  known,  and  the  expectations  for  this  year 
are  even  more  remarkable.  The  national  income  has  increased 
from  an  estimate  of  £1,200,000,000  (15,839,800,000)  in  1879  to 
£1,750,000,000  ($8,516,375,000)  in  1903.  The  investments  of 
the  country  at  home  and  abroad  are  still  growing.  The  profits 
of  business  taxable  for  income  tax  reached  £611,000,000 
($2,953,431,500)  in  1903-4—100  millions  ($486,000,000)  more 
than  ten  years  ago  —  and  every  penny  of  the  tax  produces  over 
£2,500,000  ($12,166,250).  There  is  the  same  record  of  growth 
in  the  investments  of  the  masses  in  savings  banks,  cooperative 
and  building  societies,  etc.,  and  everywhere  we  find  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort  and  of  civilization  than  at  any  period  of  our 
history.  True,  other  nations  have  prospered  also  ;  Britain  has 
helped  them  all ;  and  if  only  we  will  keep  alert,  the  greater  their 
prosperity  the  greater  will  be  our  gain.  We  have  entered  the 
twentieth  century  shorn  of  our  monopolies  of  the  nineteenth, 
and  in  the  world's  race  for  commerce  we  are  meeting  competitors 
equally  armed  with  weapons  of  precision. 

EDUCATION    THE    HOPE    OF    BRITAIN. 

Our  position  will  depend  on  our  national  supply  of  *'  brains 
and  brawn,"  and  how  we  can  best  utilize  them  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  more  I  see  of  the  progress  of  other  countries  the 
more  do  I  realize  that  education  is  the  main  factor  in  the  compe- 
tition that  lies  before  us ;  in  proportion  as  we  can  raise  the 
individual  efficiency  of  our  people  in  that  proportion  shall  we 
hold  our  own.  Some  of  our  industries  may  be  harassed  by  what 
we  call  unfair  competition,  but  we  must  take  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  those  nations  do  not  permanently  hurt  us  that  compel 
us  to  put  forth  our  best.  Kew  markets  are  ever  opening  up,  new 
wants  are  arising,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  never  more  dependent  on  Britain  than  now,  for  she  is 
each  important  nation's  greatest  customer.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  stupendous  fact  that  this  little  island  possesses  half 
the  shipping  of  the  world,  and  that  Liverpool  is  the  common 
carrier  for  every  country,  and  the  storehouse  and  market  for  the 
greatest  of  the  staple  commodities,  and  also  for  the  odds  and 
ends  of  both  hemispheres.  In  consequence  of  the  protective 
tendencies  of  the  competing  countries,  we  are  compelled  to  do  a 
more  miscellaneous  trade  than  formerly,  and  to  put  ourselves  into 
the  position  of  the  "  Universal  Provider"  by  supplying  just  what 
the  world  wants. 
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CHEAPNESS    AND    EXCELLENCE    THE    TOUCHSTONE. 

We  can  no  more  compel  our  customers  to  buy  what  Ave  wish  to 
sell  than  the  angler  can  compel  the  trout  in  the  stream  to  take 
the  fly  that  he  casts.  More  than  ever  our  manufacturers  will  have 
to  cater  for  two  important  classes  of  customers  —  the  million  who 
must  have  cheapness,  and  the  tasteful  and  wealthy  who  demand 
excellence.  Under  these  watchwords  — cheapness  and  excellence 
—  you  find  the  characteristic  productions  of  our  industries  repre- 
sented by  the  labor  of  quantity  and  the  labor  of  quality,  in  both 
of  which  we  are  destined  to  stand  or  fall  against  the  world.  In 
the  labor  of  quantity,  in  supplying  the  goods  for  the  millions,  in 
which  we  have  so  long  been  supreme,  we  must  be  first  in  the 
adoption  of  all  machinery  and  methods  that  will  insure  economy 
of  production.  You  young  men  will  have  to  enter  the  world 
with  open  minds,  ready  to  learn  all  that  you  can  from  all  sources, 
and  to  apply  what  you  learn.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles  there  is 
still,  especially  in  the  neutral  markets,  an  immense  field  open  for 
the  trade  in  common  goods  for  the  million,  which  offers  success 
and  fortune  to  those  who  enter  it  with  knowledge  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  suit  the  convenience  and  taste  of  the  buyers.  As 
for  the  labor  of  quality,  represented  by  excellence  in  the  manu- 
facture of  superior  goods  and  luxuries,  every  market  in  the  world 
is  open  to  it,  ana  may  I  not  say,  even  in  spite  of  tariffs.  This  is 
the  trade  beyond  all  others  that  it  is  important  that  Britain 
should  cultivate.  It  can  only  be  secured  by  the  greatest  taste  in 
designing,  by  the  finest  knowledge  in  applying  science  to  indus- 
try, and  by  the  most  highly  trained  skill  and  workmanship. 
Success  in  this  field  means  the  capture  of  many  prizes  now  held 
by  our  rivals,  and  the  development  of  industries  of  enormous 
value  to  our  home  market,  as  well  as  to  all  the  wealthy  markets 
of  the  world. 

DISTRIBUTION    AND    COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

Then  there  is  that  great  question  of  distribution  and  of  com- 
mercial education,  in  which  the  merchants  and  shippers  of 
Liverpool  are  especially  interested.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
educated  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  and  take  situations 
as  foreign  correspondents.  In  London,  as  in  other  shipping 
centers,  these  positions  are  largely  monopolized  by  Germans  and 
Swiss.  A  young  German  wrote  not  long  ago  from  one  of  these 
shipping  houses  to  his  friends  at  home,  "  You  will  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  we  have  still  one  Englishman  in  our  office."  Well,  I 
want  to  see  all  Englishmen  in  Liverpool  offices.  This  school 
will  enable  you  young  men  of  Liverpool  to  qualify  for  Liverpool 
situations.  It  will  help  you  to  develop  local  industries ;  but  it 
will  do  more,  it  will  cultivate  the  faculties  of  many  students 
according  to  their  natural  bent,  and  will  enable  them  to  introduce 
•  new  industries.     You  have  among  you  great  diversity  of  talent, 
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and  a  greater  variety  of  industries  in  your  city  would  proportion- 
ately tend  to  regularity  of  employment  and  increased  prosperity. 
The  scientific  spirit  is  abroad,  and  this  school  will  not  only 
supply  the  technical  instruction  required  by  your  craftsmen  in 
your  local  industries,  but  it  will  qualify  your  engineers,  elec- 
tricians, chemists,  and  other  specialists  for  entrance  to  the 
scientific  departments  of  the  Liverpool  University,  where  they 
may  obtain  instruction  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  country, 
and  thereby  are  able  to  qualify  for  scientific  appointments. 

THE    NECESSARIES    AND    LUXURIES    OF    EDUCATION. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  exhaustive  report  of  Pro- 
fessor Sadler  on  the  Secondary  Education  of  Liverpool,  which  I 
think  will  be  taken  to  heart  m  many  other  cities  also.  With  the 
spirit  of  his  ideals  and  conclusions  I  heartily  agree,  and  it  will 
be  a  great  day  for  Liverpool  when  your  educational  system  is 
coordinated  and  organized  on  the  lines  which  he  has  recom- 
mended. I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  opinions  which  I  have 
expressed  I  may  be  charged  with  taking  a  somewhat  mercenary 
and  utilitarian  view  of  education.  It  is  not,  however,  that  I  am 
indifferent  to  the  higher  aspects  of  this  great  subject.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
education  of  my  own  town,  and  more  particularly  with  its  tech- 
nical school,  through  which  several  thousands  of  students  have 
passed.  Living  among  them,  I  have  watched  the  career  of  many, 
and  can  testify  to  the  soundness  of  their  education  ;  yet  I  confess 
that  some  of  the  most  brilliant  students  and  prize  winners  have 
not  fulfilled  tlie  promise  of  their  youth.  They  have  been  lacking 
in  grit  and  energy,  some  of  them  looking  upon  education  not  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  but  as  an  end  in  itself.  I  have  also  known 
others  who  by  jjerseverance  and  character  have  turned  a  little 
learning  to  good  account  in  many  ways,  and  have  become  leaders 
of  men.  I  have  seen  youths  and  maidens  —  like  many  who  are 
here  —  come  to  the  evening  classes  in  science  and  other  subjects, 
with  a  slender  equipment  of  scholastic  knowledge,  who  have 
soon  learned  how  to  learn,  and  have  had  implanted  in  their 
minds  a  genuine  love  of  knowledge.  And  I  wish  to  say  in 
defence  of  this  so-called  "  bread  and  butter  education "  that 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  object  in  view  of  the  student,  all 
true  education  leads  to  culture.  I  have  known  scores  of  students 
from  the  humblest  ranks  who  passed  from  the  half-time  factory 
schools  to  evening  classes  like  yours,  who  obtained  scholarships 
to  the  highest  colleges  and  universities,  and  are  now  worthily 
recognized  as  men  of  culture. 

I  have  found  among  the  apprentices  from  machine  shops  and 
factories  many  whose  first  idea  in  attending  an  evening  class  was 
to  obtain  knowledge  that  they  could  turn  to  practical  account  in 
the  daytime,  but  who,  after  receiving  advanced  instruction  in 
science  were  allured  to  the  Elysian  fields  of  literature  beyond. 
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Many  a  student  whose  habits  of  study  have  been  formed  under 
the  stimulus  of  bettering  his  material  condition  has  been  led  to 
seek  the  solace  and  pleasure  that  he  could  get  from  books  that 
elevated  his  moral  character  and  contributed  to  the  refinement  of 
his  nature.  And  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  such  young 
men  among  their  associates  in  the  workshops  and  in  the  homes, 
we  may  realize  how  the  practical  studies  are  all  the  time  mellow- 
ing their  hearts  while  they  are  strengthening  their  faculties  as 
men  of  affairs.  Thus  it  is  that  in  considering  the  broad  question 
of  education  in  relation  to  the  millions  who  start  out  in  life  with 
no  inherited  capital  but  that  in  their  brains  and  sinews,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  education  imparted  in  such  a  school 
as  this  is  not  only  most  fitting  in  itself  for  their  industrial  train- 
ing, but  in  most  instances  it  forms  the  best  foundation  for  the 
extension  of  culture,  and  often  acts  as  a  stimu.lus  toward  its 
attainment.  My  advice,  therefore,  to  the  students  who  are  before 
me  is  this,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  necessaries  of  education,  and  the 
luxuries  will  be  added  unto  you." 

You  will  have  noted  that  a  controversy  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  as  to  the  importance  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  our 
old  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  and  I  need  to  be  seriously  concerned  about  this  question.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  mischievous  schoolboy  at  Eton  who  wrote  on 
the  door  of  the  classical  professor,  "This  road  leads  to  nowhere." 
When  the  professor  saw  the  inscription  he  wrote  underneath  it, 
"  Nevertheless  a  good  road  on  which  to  take  exercise  "  —  surely 
a  terse  and  witty  answer.  But  the  answer  reminds  me  of  another 
story  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
wool  industry  of  Bradford.  He  had  contracted  some  ailment, 
and  he  called  in  his  medical  man,  who  prescribed  that  he  should 
get  some  dumb-bells  and  take  vigorous  gymnastic  exercises. 
"  But,"  asked  the  patient,  "  would  not  exercise  in  my  factory  do 
as  well  for  me  ?  "  "  Quite  as  well,"  replied  the  doctor.  And 
this  rich  manufacturer  could  be  seen  perspiring  among  his  work- 
men, packing  the  bales  of  pieces  and  loading  them  on  to  the 
wagons.  He  said  he  "  didn't  believe  in  doing  work  that  didn't 
bring  something  in."  Your  technical  instruction,  like  Greek, 
will  give  you  good  exercise,  and  yet,  unlike  Greek,  will  bring 
something  in. 

I  have  no  fear  that  this  country  will  suffer  in  its  highest  inter- 
ests from  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  the  utilities  of  life. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  a  young  man  learns  as  the  spirit  in  which 
he  enters  upon  his  studies  that  determines  the  formation  of  his 
tastes,  and  culture  is  the  bourn  toward  which  the  searcher  for 
knowledge  is  ever  tending,  no  matter  in  what  field  that  knowl- 
edge may  lie.  I  heartily  accept  Mr.  Ruskin's  definition  as  up- 
holding the  line  which  I  have  presumed  to  take  on  this  question. 
He  says,  "  Education  briefly  is  the  leading  of  human  souls  to 
what  is  best,  and  making  what  is  best  out  of  them  ;  and  these  two 
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objects  are  always  attainable  together,  and  by  the  same  means ; 
the  training  which  makes  men  happiest  in  themselves  also  makes 
them  most  serviceable  to  others.  I  believe  that  what  it  is  most 
honorable  to  know,  it  is  also  most  profitable  to  learn,  and  that  the 
science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  possess  it  is  also  the  best 
exercise  to  acqnire."  Emerson  taught  that  "  the  acquisition  of 
some  manual  skill  and  the  practice  of  some  form  of  manual  labor 
were  essential  elements  of  culture,  and  this  idea  has  been  more 
and  more  accepted  in  the  systematic  education  of  youth."  Would 
that  it  had  been  accepted  in  England  as  I  have  found  it  accepted 
in  America. 

PRACTICAL    EDUCATION    AND    LITERAKY    CULTURE. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  the  practical  side  of  education  on  literary 
culture,  Mr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Litera- 
ture of  Science,"  shows  by  remarkable  examples  that  some  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  literary  style  have  been  men  of  scientific 
training.     I  select  the  following  among  many  : 

"Buffon,  famed  a  century  ago  for  his  mastery  of  literary  style, 
was  by  profession  a  naturalist.  Dante  was  learned  in  every 
phase  of  the  known  science  of  his  time.  Keats,  'one  of  the  few 
writers  of  his  time  whom  critics  have  ventured  to  name  in  the 
same  breath  as  Shakespeare,'  was  trained  in  the  profession  of 
medicine.  Goldsmith  was  a  ])ractising  physician  ;  so  also  was 
Schiller,  the  second  poet  of  Germany.  Goethe,  '  whose  genius 
raised  the  German  language  to  a  new  plane  as  a  medium  of  liter- 
ary expression,'  would  be  remembered  as  a  discoverer  in  science 
had  he  never  penned  a  page  that  can  be  called  literature.  Dar- 
win's '  Origin  of  Species  '  owed  much  to  the  form  of  its  presenta- 
tion, but  much  more  to  the  greater  artist.  Huxley,  in  'Man's 
Place  in  Nature,'  and  in  a  score  of  other  essays,  brought  all  the 
resources  of  a  marvelously  flexible  literary  style  to  the  aid  of  the 
equally  revolutionary  doctrines  that  Darwin  had  inaugurated. 
It  is  well  to  remember  also  among  the  teachings  of  history  that 
material  prosperity  in  the  true  development  of  civilization  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  intellectual  culture,  and  none  have  more 
ardently  desired  the  spread  of  the  latter  than  those  who  were  in 
their  day  the  great  economic  pioneers  of  the  former." 

Earl  Stanhope  said  that : 

"  In  Athens  the  study  of  tlie  arts  and  the  acquirements  of 
literature  were  united  and  made  to  flourish  by  the  pursuits  of 
commerce.  For  while  those  great  speculations  in  philosophy 
were  being  pursued  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  and  while 
Phidias  was  raising  the  masterpieces  of  his  art  —  at  that  very 
time  ships  from  every  clime  then  known  were  crowding  the 
wealthy  ports  of  the  Piraeus." 

Your  own  illustrious  townsman,  William  Roscoe,  so  long  ago 
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as  1817,  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  in  an 
eloquent  discourse,  remarked  : 

"  We  find  that  in  every  nation  where  commerce  has  been  culti- 
vated upon  great  and  enlightened  principles  a  considerable  pro- 
ficiency has  always  been  made  in  liberal  studies  and  pursuits. 
.  .  .  Under  the  influence  of  commerce  the  barren  islands  of 
Venice,  and  the  unhealthy  swamps  of  Holland,  became  not  only 
the  seats  of  opulence  and  splendor,  but  the  abodes  of  literature, 
of  science,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and  vied  with  each  other  not  less 
in  the  number  and  celebrity  of  eminent  men  and  distinguished 
scholars  than  in  the  extent  of  their  mercantile  concerns." 

Lord  Beaconstield,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of  the  Athe- 
neum  at  Manchester,  sixty  years  ago,  declared  : 

"  It  is  knowledge  that  equalizes  the  social  condition  of  man, 
that  gives  to  all,  whatever  may  be  their  political  position, 
passions  which  are  in  common  and  enjoyments  which  are  uni- 
versal." 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  the  great  Lancashire  man  who  was 
described  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  "  inspired  bagman."  In  1844 
Mr.  Richard  Cobden  said  : 

"  Xhere  will  be  but  one  test  for  the  future  greatness  of  Man- 
chester, and  that  will  be  a  mental  test  and  not  a  material  test  — 
that  our  destiny  will  be  decided  not  by  the  expanse  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  not  by  the  multiplication  of  steam  engines,  nor  by  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  but  just  in  proportion  as  mental  develop- 
ment goes  forward  and  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  wealth 
and  mental  resources,  just  in  the  same  proportion  will  our  destiny 
be  exalted,  or  the  very  reverse." 

At  Manchester,  also,-  in  1847,  the  second  great  apostle  of  the 
"  Manchester  School,"  Mr.  John  Bright,  spoke  in  a  similar  strain. 
After  enumerating  some  of  the  examples  of  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  country,  he  asked  : 

"  With  these  increased  comforts  and  advantages  that  we  enjoy 
shall  we  neglect  that  which  is  most  noble  because  it  is  the  inde- 
structible portion  of  our  being?  Shall  we  be  victors  in  the 
material  world  only,  and  gain  no  laurels  in  the  intellectual  ?  Or 
shall  we  dive  to  the  deepest  depths  and  soar  to  the  loftiest 
heights  ;  growing  in  mental  stature  and  adding  to  all  those  out- 
ward blessings  that  surround  us — yet  neglect  those  which  are 
purer  and  more  lasting,  and  which  spring  up  as  a  rich  harvest 
from  the  culture  of  the  mind  ?  " 

Here  we  have  the  loftiest  and  most  eloquent  tributes  to  culture 
from  the  most  eminent  promoters  of  trade  and  commerce  that 
this  country  has  produced.  I  could  give  many  others,  but  I  will 
content  myself  with  a  brief  appreciation  of  this  same  culture  by 
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the  greatest  industrial  leader  and  the  most  generous  friend  of 
technical  education  of  our  time  —  nay,  of  all  time  —  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  In  his  rectorial  address  to  the  students  of  St.  Andrews 
he  said,  "  Of  what  value  is  material  compared  with  moral  and 
intellectual  ascendancy  —  supremacy  not  in  things  of  the  body, 
but  in  those  of  the  spirit  ?  What  tlie  barbarous  triumphs  of  the 
sword  compared  with  those  of  the  pen  ?  What  the  action  of  the 
thews  and  sinews  against  that  of  godlike  reason,  the  murdering 
savage  armies  of  brutal  force  against  the  peaceful  armies  of 
literature,  poetry,  art,  science,  law,  government,  medicine,  and 
all  the  agencies  which  refine  and  civilize  man,  and  help  him 
onward  and  upward  ?  " 

And  so  to  sura  up,  I  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  the  technical 
and  scientific  training  which  this  great  school  is  imparting  to  so 
many  of  you  is  not  only  providing  each  of  you  with  working 
capital  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  the  industries 
of  Liverpool,  but  is  "  leading  your  human  souls  to  what  is  best " 
in  the  cultivatiu:i  of  your  higher  intellectual  faculties.  We 
sometimes  speak  of  Pk'itain  as  the  "  old  country,"  as  if  it  liad 
seen  its  best  days  and  was  entering  upon  its  period  of  decay.  It 
is  venerable  in  years,  and  perhaps  it  clings  rather  tenaciously  to 
some  of  its  old-fashioned  customs  and  Avays  ;  but  it  retains  its 
vigorous  strength,  its  love  of  freedom,  its  unbounded  energy,  its 
doggedness  of  purpose,  and  there  has  been  no  falling  away  in  the 
breed  and  stamina  of  its  people.  It  is  when  we  see  the  young 
men  and  maidens  of  our  country  gathered  together  as  they  are 
here  to-night  that,  as  Burns  says,  "  Hope  springs  eternal  on 
triumphant  wings,"  and  we  feel  assured  of  the  enduring  qualities 
of  our  race  and  of  the  perpetual  youth  of  our  country. 


THE   CHEMICAL   INDUSTRY   OF   GERMANY. 

Of  the  many  industries  of  the  German  Empire  which  have 
won  splendid  success  and  shown  tremendous  growth  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  none  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  the 
chemical  industry,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  progressive  of 
the  Empire.  Its  achievements  and  its  importance  have  been 
graphically  set  forth  in  the  English  "Contemporary  Review" 
by  Mr.  0.  Eltzbacher,  who  thinks  Great  Britain  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  methods  pursued  by  her  competitor  of  the 
Continent.  This  youngest  of  German  industries  has  obtained 
almost  the  world  monopoly  of  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  chemical  production,  many  of  the  preparations 
universally  used,  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  dyes  consumed  in 
the  world  being  made  in  Germany. 
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Its  importance  is  eridenced  by  the  value  of  the  yearly  product 
—  at  least  £60,000,000,  and  the  value  of  its  exports,  £20,000,000. 
It  ranks  fifth  among  the  great  exporting  industries  of  the 
country,  and  supplies  9  per  cent  of  the  foreign  exports.  The 
progress  made  in  two  decades  and  a  half  has  not  been  spasmodic, 
but  gradual  and  continuous.  Since  1889  the  German  imports 
of  manufactured  chemical  products  —  consisting  largely  of  exotic 
products,  such  as  natural  indigo,  extract  of  camphor  —  have  been 
about  stationary  at  £5,500,000  ;  the  exports  within  that  period 
have  increased  by  some  £8,000,000,  and  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  has  more  than  doubled.  The  following  table  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the  industry  has  developed 
and  the  value  of  the  exports : 

Exports  of  Principal  Chemical  Manufactures. 
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£3,160,000 

£340,000 

£295,000 

£180,000 

3,245,000 

500,000 

295,000 

80,000 

3,350,000 

576,000 

466,000 

106,000 

3,600,000 

680,000 

330,000 

195,000 

3,745,000 

585,000 

400,000 

165,000 

3,865,000 

570,000 

415,000 

130,000 

3,980,000 

600,000 

410,000 

]  85,000 

4,465,000 

735,000 

420,000 

275,000 

£410,000 
320,000 
240,000 
380,000 
390,000 
466,000 
635,000 
925,000 


Germany  produces  annually  20,000  tons  of  alizarine,  and  more 
than  40,000  tons  of  other  dyes,  and  in  the  production  of  the  for- 
mer she  has  no  competition.  The  tendency  to  amalgamation,  so 
manifest  in  various  countries  in  numerous  industries,  is  marked 
respecting  the  chemical  industry  of  Germany,  and  some  of  the 
large  enterprises  employ  from  four  to  seven  thousand  hands. 
Since  1882  the  number  of  employees  has  increased  from  71,777 
to  156,488  in  1901,  and  the  wages  paid  increased  from  £4,981,000 
to  £7,996,000,  the  wages  per  head  per  annum  being  £6.7  higher 
in  1901  than  in  the  nine  years  previous. 

But  the  chemical  industry  has  been  of  great  benefit  directly 
and  indirectly  to  other  industries.  Chemical  research  has  done 
much  for  agriculture  and  manufacture,  many  branches  owing 
their  greatness  to  the  assistance    received   from  the   country's 
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trained  chemists.  Her  beet  sugar  industry,  now  of  large  propor- 
tions, is  due  directly  to  the  German  chemist,  without  whom  there 
would  not  be  to-day  any  competition  with  cane  sugar,  her  pro- 
duction being  on  an  average  2,000,000  tons  a  year,  valued  at 
£20,000,000.  Formerly  the  percentage  of  sugar  extracted  from 
beet  was  so  small  as  to  be  unremunerative  and  impossible  of  com- 
petition with  cane  sugar ;  but,  owing  to  the  German  chemists, 
that  percentage  has  been  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  beet 
sugar  can  now  be  obtained  in  formerly  unthought-of  proportions, 
and  at  formerly  unthought-of  prices.  Since  1876-80  the  quan- 
tity has  been  increased  from  418,000  tons  to  1,664,677  tons  in 
1899,  and  the  per  cent  of  sugar  has  been  raised  from  8.93  to  13. 
Of  the  work  done  in  unsuspected  liaes,  Mr.  Eltzbacher  writes  : 

The  enormous  national  importance  of  a  prosperous  chemical 
industry  lies  not  only  in  the  invaluable  assistance  which  that 
industry  can  give  to  nearly  all  other  industries,  but  also  in  the 
unthought-of  resources  which  it  will  create  almost  out  of  nothing. 
A  century  ago  Great  Britain's  wealthy  sugar  colonies  were  the 
envy  of  the  world,  and  sugar  planters  laughed  at  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  from  beet.  To-day  the  West  Indian  sugar  planters 
are  ruined,  and  Germany  produces  the  tropical  product  on  a  scale 
never  dreamt  of.  Since  1890  Germany  has  ])roduepd  artificial 
musk  at  Miilhauser  ;  while  natural  vanilla  is  being  replaced  by 
chemical  vanilline  ;  Japanese  camphor  by  synthetic  camphor,  and 
chemically-produced  sugar  by  saccharine.  The  extraction  of  dyes 
from  madder  root  and  from  various  other  plants  has  ceased,  and 
vegetable  dyes  have  given  place  to  dyes  made  from  tar.  At 
present  natural  indigo  is  being  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the 
synthetic  indigo  produced  by  German  chemists. 

What  the  result  is  of  this  competition  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
following  figures  : 


Acreage  under  Indigo  in  India. 

Value  of  Exports  of  Indigo. 

1894-5 

Acres. 
1,705,977 
1,569,869 
1,583,818 
1.366,513 
1,013,627 
1,046,434 
977,349 
792,179 

Tens  of  Rupees. 
4,745,915 

1895-6 

5,354,511 

1896-7 

4,370,757 

1897-8 

3,057,402 

1898-9 

2,970,478 

1899-1900 

£1,795,007 

1900-1 

£1,423,987 

1901-2 

£1,234,837 
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While  this  decrease  of  the  acreage  and  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  India  has  been  occurring,  the  value  of  Great  Britain's 
imports  of  indigo  have  decreased  in  the  eight  years  from  1895  to 
1902,  inclusive,  nearly  £900,000.  What  was  once  India's  natural 
monopoly  has  been  seriously  threatened  and  may  eventually  be 
destroyed  by  the  skill  of  the  chemist  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  seat  of  the  industry.  The  artificial  product,  whatever 
may  be  said  about  quality,  has  had  an  enormous  effect  upon  the 
production  of  the  natural  dye,  shown  by  the  table  above. 

But  the  effect  upon  German  commerce  of  the  discovery  of 
making  artificial  indigo  from  what  was  formerly  a  by-product  of 
little  value  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  table : 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Imports  of  Indigo  into 
Germany. 


£1,075.000 
1,055.000 
635,000 
415.000 
415,000 
205,000 
215.000 
185,000 


Exports  of  Indigo  from 
Germany. 


£410,000 
320,000 
240,000 
380,000 
390,000 
465,000 
635,000 
925,000 


"  A  few  years  ago,"  as  Mr.  Eltzbacher  says,  "  Germany  was 
dependent  for  the  indigo  she  used  on  India,  and  imported  on 
balance  indigo  of  the  value  of  £600,000  per  annum.  Now  she 
has  completely  reversed  the  balance,  and  in  1902  exported  £740,- 
000  more  indigo  than  she  imported."  To  show  the  importance 
of  a  strong  chemical  industry  to  a  country  he  quotes  Bismarck's 
remark :  "  Peace  is  being  maintained  less  owing  to  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  all  governments  than  owing  to  the  ability  of  chem- 
ists in  inventing  new  kinds  of  powder.  It  sounds  almost  like 
irony,  but  it  is  the  truth  that  the  chemist  is  keeping  the  swords 
in  their  scabbards,  and  that  he  decides  by  his  inventions  whether 
there  will  be  peace  or  war." 

That  Germany's  prominence  is  not  due  to  the  fortunate  posses- 
sion of  the  raw  materials  is  made  plain  by  the  figures  of  her 
exports  and  imports.  On  the  contrary  she  imports  five  times 
more  chemical  raw  products  than  sheexports,  and  her  depend- 
ence on  other  countries  for  the  raw  products  is  rapidly  increasing. 
He  attributes  her  success  to  the  following  causes : 
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The  natural  disposition  and  aptitude  of  the  individual  G-erman 
for  close,  patient,  persevering,  and  painstaking  work  and  study. 

The  munificent  and  enlightened  assistance  and  encouragement 
given  by  the  German  governments  to  the  study  of  chemistry  in 
all  its  branches,  regardless  of  expense  and  regardless  of  immedi- 
ate, profitable  returns. 

The  spirit  of  combination  and  the  absence  of  jealousy  among 
chemical  scientists  and  manufacturers,  which  have  made  scien- 
tific cooperation  on  the  largest  scale  possible. 

Although  chemical  talent  of  the  highest  order  flourishes  to  a 
greater  extent  in  England  and  France  than  in  Germany,  and 
though  many  of  the  most  important  chemical  inventions  were 
made  outside  Germany,  the  Germans  have  achieved  their  successes 
by  combination  and  united  plodding,  and  have  most  successfully 
exploited  the  discoveries  made  by  men  of  other  counti-ies.  The 
chemical  production  of  aniline  dyes  was  discovered  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, W.  H.  Perkin,  yet  to-day  nearly  all  such  dyes  are  made  in 
Germany  and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  largely  from  English  coal 
tar.  "  At  present,"  the  writer  says,  "  Great  Britain  and  France 
possess  perhaps  the  foremost  chemists.  Yet  the  discoveries  of 
these  men  will  chiefly  and  perhaps  only  benefit  the  })owerful 
German  industries,  with  which  neither  the  French  nor  the 
British  industries  can  compete  on  terms  of  equality."  By  com- 
bining for  the  regulation  of  prices  the  chemical  trusts  have 
accomplished  much  for  the  industry  in  the  Empire,  and  by 
dumping  they  have  practicalh^  stifled  foreign  cliemical  works, 
thereby  materially  assisting  in  creating  the  present  world-mo- 
nopoly of  the  German  industry. 

Apothecaries  in  Germany  are  something  more  than  mere  ven- 
ders of  pills  and  patent  medicines  ;  they  are  analytical  chemists, 
and  to  their  daily  work  in  the  laboratory  many  important  discov- 
eries are  to  be  attributed.  But  to  no  man  is  more  credit  due  for 
the  prominence  of  Germany  than  to  Liebig,  the  greatest  German 
chemist.  The  seed  he  planted  in  the  training  of  a  large  body  of 
pupils  in  his  methods  has  brought  forth  the  rich  harvest  yearly 
garnered  by  the  German  cliemical  industry.  Through  his  teach- 
ing, individual  planless  effort  has  made  way  for  systematic  and  ex- 
haustive research  of  many  chemists  under  leaders  of  standing,  and 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is  patiently  pursued  in  every  direction 
by  the  combined  forces  of  chemistry  until  the  final  aim  is 
arrived  at.     Every  success,  every  progress,  every  discovery,  has 
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become  common  property,  and  has  become  the  starting  point  for 
further  and  greater  success.  In  the  laboratories  of  the  German 
universities  and  of  the  great  clieraical  works  thousands  of 
highly-trained  chemists  cooperate  as  systematically  as  workmen 
in  a  factory.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  lacking  this  mutual 
helpfulness.  Each  British  chemist  is  an  island,  standing  alone  ; 
and  though  some  of  the  greatest  chemists  are  Englishmen,  the 
chemical  industry  is  languishing  because  of  the  lack  of  organ- 
ized and  coordinated  effort.  From  the  rise  and  success  of  the 
German  industry  much  can  be  learned  by  the  scientific  and 
industrial  part  of  the  British  nation. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  TRADE. 

The  annual  wool  review  for  1905,  issued  by  Goldsborough, 
Mort  &  Co.,  under  date  of  March  15,  and  covering  the  year  from 
March  1,  1905,  to  February  28,  1906,  is  at  hand.  From  it  we 
make  the  appended  excerpts. 

After  referring  to  the  congratulations  which  were  in  order  the 
previous  year  because  of  the  eminently  satisfactory  season,  both 
as  to  pasturage  and  prices,  and  expressing  gratification  over  their 
ability  to  record  a  continuance  of  good  times,  with  prospects 
ahead  that  were  never  better,  the  report  continues : 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  heavy  monsoonal  rains  have 
fallen  in  February  over  the  greater  part  of  Queensland  and  por- 
tions of  New  South  Wales  in  such  generous  quantity  as  to  give 
much  lasting  benefit  and  to  ensure  a  good  lambing  over  a  vast 
area  of  country. 

Apart  from  the  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  referred  to  above, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  fact  that  a 
record  has  been  established  in  the  Australian  wool  markets,  in 
that  the  number  of  bales  sold  therein  for  the  season  has  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  over  1,100,000  bales.  The  total  estimated 
Australian  production  is  1,400,000  bales,  so  that  the  colonial 
sales  have  absorbed  approximately  82  per  cent,  leaving  London 
of  first  hand  Australian  wools  about  300,000  bales,  practically 
the  same  quantity  as  were  handled  there  last  year.  The  increase 
in  the  colonial  sales  amounts  to  about  200,000  bales,  representing 
the  whole  of  the  increased  clip  produced  in  the  commonwealth. 

Respecting  the  expected  increase  in  the  production  of  Austra- 
lia, the  prospect  of  sustained  or  increased  values  for   the  prod- 
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uct,    and    the    American    demand,    the    falling  off   in    which   is 
explained,  the  report  says  : 

In  the  face  of  a  further  augmented  clip  next  season"  (which  it 
is  safe  now  to  forecast)  the  legitimate  demand  does  not  diminish, 
consumption  goes  on  unabated,  supplies  from  other  sources  are 
decreasing,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  conditions  are  very 
favorable  for  good  prices  for  all  products  to  the  Australian  pas- 
toralist  for  some  time  to  come. 

Tlie  American  demand  has  continued  a  dominant  feature  in  our 
market,  but  many  clips  usually  within  their  range  were  so 
affected  by  the  protracted  dry  autumn  in  Victoria,  and  the  disas- 
trous bush  fires  in  Hiverina,  that  they  would  not  touch  them,  and 
in  consequence  their  purchases  have  not  reached  last  years  fig- 
ures. However,  when  high-class  merinos  or  attractive  crossbred 
parcels,  particularly  in  sound  condition  and  of  good  length,  were 
available,  their  competition  elevated  them  to  highly  satisfactory 
prices. 

A  rearrangement  of  sales  in  Victoria  was  effected  by  which  it 
was  decided  to  sell  four  days  weekly — three  in  Melbourne  and 
one  in  Geelong — but  quantities  offered  were  not  restricted  and 
no  relief  was  afforded.  Notwithstanding  increased  quantities 
disposed  of  the  sales  were  ended  in  January.  It  has  now  been 
decided,  notwithstanding  the  good  prices  realized  at  the  sales,  to 
restrict  the  quantities  to  be  offered  in  the  two  markets,  the  effect 
of  which  is  expected  to  be  the  holding  of  weekly  sales  from  early 
in  October  to  the  end  of  February. 

During  the  year,  carrying  out  a  well-defined  policy  for  closer 
settlement,  the  Government  of  Victoria  purchased  several  well- 
known  estates,  hitherto  given  over  to  sheep  raising,  which  have 
been  cut  up  and  are  being  sold  in  small  areas  on  favorable  terras. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  same  policy  is  being  adopted  not  only 
by  the  Government  but  by  the  owners  themselves.  The  result  of 
this  policy  will  be  that  a  number  of  favorably  known  brands  of 
wool  will  be  missing  in  future  clips,  for  the  land  will  be  used  for 
mixed  farming  and  the  wool  produced  will  partake  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  parcels  now  produced  by  farmers. 

In  favored  districts  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  pastoral 
properties  and  many  changed  hands  during  the  year,  principally 
for  division  and  for  agriculture.  There  appears  to  be  more  land 
in  such  desirable  districts  offering  at  fair  prices  for  the  purpose 
of  closer  settlement  than  can  be  absorbed  readily. 

The  cessation  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  had  no  adverse  effect 
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on  wool  prices,  although  the  Japanese,  who  were  prominent  buy- 
ers in  1904,  were  not  much  in  evidence  during  the  season  just 
closed. 

Respecting  the  pastoral  outlook  the  report  says  : 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  review,  the  pastoral  position 
has  been  much  varied.  In  May  and  June  good  rains  fell  over 
portions  of  ISTew  South  Wales,  and  patchy  rain  in  Queensland. 
This,  however,  was  su^cceeded  by  very  hot  and  dry  weather,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  of  Queensland  and  the  greater  portion 
of  New  South  Wales  were  very  dry,  a  condition  only  alleviated 
by  the  copious  rains  just  fallen  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  States.  Excepting  over  isolated  portions  of  the  interior,  all 
anxiety  is  now  at  an  end,  as  feed  for  many  months  should  be 
abundant,  and  the  result  of  the  lambing  season  which  is  at  hand 
is  practically  assured. 

Prices  in  the  fat  stock  market  receded  somewhat  from  the 
higher  prices  ruling  in  1904,  caused  partly  by  the  continued  dry 
season,  compelling  owners  to  sell  freely,  and  partly  by  increased 
supply.  There  is  now  an  extensive  witlidrawal  of  store  stock 
from  the  market  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  rain.  A  conspic- 
uous feature  in  the  live-stock  market  during  the  past  season  was 
the  continued  development  of  trade  in  fat  lambs  for  export,  a 
trade  which  has  now  reached  proportions  not  previously  known 
in  Australia. 

Rabbits  continue  to  cause  the  gravest  anxiety ;  they  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  have  in  large  numbers  invaded  districts 
previously  free  from  them.  Their  steady  progress  north  through 
Queensland  and  west  through  Western  Australia  continues. 
Though  every  year  brings  forth  new  methods  of  attempting  to 
cope  with  them,  we  are  still  without  an  economical  and  effective 
means  of  widespread  destruction.  Very  expensive  measures, 
though  systematic  and  continuous,  have  not  been  more  than  an 
obstacle  to  their  progress.  We  emphasize  the  opinion  expressed 
in  our  last  review  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  various 
governments  dealing  with  their  unoccupied  Crown  lands,  which 
have  become  breeding  grounds  for  all  kinds  of  vermin. 

The  official  figures  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Commonwealth 
in  1904  show  a  large  gain  over  those  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  announced  is  65,822,644,  considerably  more  than  half  a 
million  in  excess  of  the  number  returned  in  1881,  from  which 
year  great  increases  occurred  during  the  next  ten* years.  It  was 
in  1891  that  the  largest  number  ever  carried  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  recorded,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  such  favorable 
seasons,  the  numbers  from  this  time  forward  may  be  rapidly  built 
up  until  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1891  are  duplicated.     Relief 
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did  not  come  a  day  too  soon,  for  many  of  the  Australian  pas- 
toralists  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  money  lenders,  and 
good  clips,  with  accompanying  high  prices,  were  a  necessity  to 
keep  them  from  bankruptcy.  Even  with  the  satisfactory  returns 
of  the  past  two  seasons  to  their  credit,  they  are  just  beginning 
to  recover  the  spirit  of  hopefulness  for  the  future  and  to  regain  a 
firmer  financial  footing. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  sheep  reported  for 
three  recent  years  : 

Sheep  in  the  Austkalian  Commonwealth  ix  1901,  1903,  and  1904, 
respectively. 


States. 

lOOl. 

1»0».                        1{>04. 

New  South  Wales 

41,857,099 

10,841,790 

10,030,971 

5,060,540 

28,656,501 
8,774,731 
8,392,044 
5,350,258 

34  5'>6  894 

Victoria 

10,167,691 

10,843,470 

5,820,301 

51,538 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

South  N.  Territory 

2,542,844 
1,792,481 

2,600,633 
1,597,053 

■>  856  •tQO 

Tasmania 

1,556,460 

Commonwealth 

72,125,725 

55,371,220 

65,822,644 

Concerning  the  wools  sold  in  tlie  Melbourne  market  these 
observations  are  made  : 

From  whatev^er  point  of  view  the  clip  of  1905  may  be  judged, 
certainly  by  those  most  competent  to  express  an  opinion  the 
term  "  rotten  "  would  appear  to  have  been  the  one  in  most  general 
use,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  was  fully  justified.  From  the  out- 
set, when  the  earlier  clips  arrived,  this  tenderness  and  break  in 
the  staple  was  very  apparent,  and  the  question  was  frequently 
asked,  "  Is  this  what  we  may  expect  of  all  the  clips  ?  "  Unfor- 
tunately, as  the  season  progressed,  the  reply  was  given  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  clip  itself,  for  rarely  have  we  seen  a  staple 
which,  although  to  the  eye  appearing  so  attractive,  proved  on 
handling  so  bitterly  disappointing  Apart  from  this  defect, 
broadly  speaking,  the  clip  was  thinner,  and  lacked  the  density  of 
its  predecessor.  Undoubtedly  the  long  summer  and  dry  autumn 
experienced,  followed  by  very  copious  rains  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  bringing  a  superabundance  of  green  feed,  caused  the  decided 
break  in  the  staple,  from  which  all  the  clips  have  more  or  less 
suffered.  Added  to  this  were  the  disastrous  bush  fires,  perhaps 
the  worst  on  record,  which  occurred  in  Eastern  Riverina  and  over 
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a  large  area  of  the  western  district  of  Victoria.  The  hogget  and 
younger  wools  were  most  adversely  affected. 

The  foregoing  remarks  would  apply  to  the  western  and  north- 
ern districts  of  Victoria,  Riverina,  and  southeast  of  South 
Australia. 

Taken  all  round,  the  clip  from  Queensland  was  good,  although 
many  of  the  wools  from  central  districts  were  in  poor  condition, 
being  thin,  somewhat  impoverished,  and  presented  anything  but 
an  attractive  appearance.  The  Darling  district,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  of  the  western  division  of  New  South  Wales,  experienced 
an  ungenerous  season ;  the  clip,  however,  was  of  exceptional  soft- 
ness, and  finer  than  previously.  Tasmania,  on  the  other  hand, 
produced  a  clip,  if  anything  a  shade  lighter  in  condition,  and 
which  differed  materially  from  the  main  Island  wools,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  sound ;  iiv  other  respects,  as  alluded  to  in  our  last  re- 
view, the  tendency  in  the  greater  proportion  of  clips  is  still  to  a 
more  robust  type. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  fleece  portion  was  the  production  of 
lambs'  wool.  Both  in  quantity,  quality,  length,  and  general 
attractiveness,  the  1905  clip  has  had  few  to  equal,  certainly  none 
to  excel  it,  its  comparative  freeness  of  all  vegetable  matter  being 
a  special  feature. 

In  the  Sydney  market  633,631  bales  were  sold  as  compared 
with  499,030  bales  for  the  previovis  year.  Of  the  wools  there 
disposed  of  the  report  says  : 

The  season  just  closed  has  proved  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
for  many  years  past  for  both  sellers  and  buyers.  A  good  healthy 
staple  has  been  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  clip,  and, 
although  in  many  instances  has  shown  rather  heavy  condition, 
on  the  whole  has  proved  less  deceptive  to  buyers  from  a  "  yield- 
ing" point  of  view. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  that  fineness  of  quality  for  which 
Australian  wools  have  so  long  been  renowned  has  this  season 
been  found  wanting,  many  brands  noted  for  extra  fineness  having 
changed  to  a  more  robust  type.  In  some  instances,  where  bush- 
fires  have  devastated  the  country,  sheep  from  those  districts  have 
naturally  suffered  from  want  of  feed,  and  weakness  of  staple 
and  stunted  growth  have  been  very  marked.  The  humid  con- 
ditions under  which  shearing  progressed  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  also  had  its  effect,  in  that  various  wools  were  found  to  have 
lost  in  weight  after  being  baled  for  market.  Burrs  and  seeds 
have  hardly  been  as  pronounced  as  usual ;  several  well-known 
brands,  which  hitherto  have  been  infested  with  this  extraneous 
matter,  have  been  tolerably  free.  Crossbreds  have  been  in  lesser 
quantity. 

Speaking  generally,  the  clip  has  given  the  grower  a  better  aver- 
age return  per  head  than  in  many  previous  years.    Mudgee  wools 
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showed  similar  condition  to  last  year,  possessing  some  excellent 
quality  and  fatty  condition.  Burrs  were  also  in  evidence.  New 
England  wools  made  an  excellent  show,  the  wool,  as  usual,  pos- 
sessing very  good  condition,  a  bright  appearance,  with  a  nice 
soft  handle.  Charcoal-tipped  lots  were  more  in  evidence  than 
usual.  From  the  southern  district  many  clips  showed  a  good 
deal  of  weakness  of  staple,  and  in  many  cases  pronouncedly  ten- 
der, with  a  stunted  growth,  attributable  to  want  of  feed  through 
bush  fires.  Riverina  wools  displayed  a  good  shafty  staple,  freer 
from  seed  and  dust  than  usual,  whilst  wools  from  the  central 
division  have  seldom  been  in  better  order,  showing  good  growth 
and  nice  healthy  condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  distribution  of  total 
Australian  sales  for  tlie  past  five  years : 


1901-2 
1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1906-6 


Home  Trade. 


3U 

24 

23i 

25$ 

233 


Continent. 


54i 

65i 

56 

634 


United  States. 


4 
5i 

H 


Other 
Destination! . 


10 
9 

n 

lOi 

8i 


Of  the  total  sales  in  the  Australian  markets  the  United  States 
bought  53,500  bales,  as  compared  with  71,500  the  previous  year, 
while  Japan  bought  but  6,700  bales  instead  of  the  26,000  of  last 
year.  The  Continent  took  731,500  bales,  England  272,300  bales, 
and  local  manufacturers  and  scourers  85,300  bales. 


ENGLAND'S  CONSUMPTION  OF  MUTTON  AND  LAMB. 

The  annual  review  of  the  English  frozen  meat  trade  by  W. 
Weddel  &  Company  of  London  is  most  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive, the  tremendous  necessities  of  that  consuming  market  being 
shown  by  the  tables  we  herewith  produce.  The  figures  demonstrate 
the  vast  numbers  of  lambs  and  sheep  which  are  yearly  required 
from  the  three  chief  exporting  countries  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  River  Plate.  Add  to  the  totals  here  shown  those  for 
the  United  States ;  and  in  England  and  this  country  no  fewer 
than  twenty  million  sheep  and  lambs  go  every  year  to  the  sham- 
bles to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  meat-eating  portion   of   the 
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population  of  these  countries.  Such  yearly  depletion  of  the 
sheep  capital  of  the  world  is  no  slight  tax  on  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  flocks. 

If  two  countries  require  sheep  in  such  numbers,  what  must  be 
the  consumption  of  the  world  ?  And  is  it  much  wonder  that  the 
fl.ocks  of  the  world  have,  within  recent  years,  shown  such  decided 
tendencies  to  decrease  ?  It  has  been  only  within  the  past  two 
decades  that  the  pampas  of  South  America,  the  plains  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  pastures  of  New  Zealand  have  been  made  tributary 
to  the  markets  of  Europe.  Only  within  that  time  has  this  exten- 
sive business  of  carrying  frozen  and  chilled  carcasses  to  the  con- 
suming millions  of  England's  metropolis,  and  her  numerous 
manufacturing  cities,  been  begun  and  extended  to  the  proportions 
of  the  present  day.  This  bringing  of  the  far  distant  producing 
countries  into  touch  with  the  breakfast  tables  of  England  and  the 
Continent  has  been  accomplished  only  by  the  establishment  of 
numerous  freezing  works,  the  construction  of  vessels  especially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  the  carrying  of  the 
meat  from  the  producers  to  the  consumers  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  the  production  by  the  flockmasters  of  the  countries  of  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  sheep  to  support  the  trade. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  British  market  to  this  trade  it 
is  but  necessary  to  state  that  of  the  367,550  tons,  the  approxi- 
mate output  of  all  meats  by  the  world's  freezing  works,  311,865 
tons  or  85  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  but  55,685  tons  went  to  other  markets.  The  figures 
for  mutton  and  lambs  sent  from  the  chief  producing  countries 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
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Importations    of   Frozen  Mdtton    and   Lamb  into    the   United   King- 
dom, Years  1886-1905. 


MUTTON. 

(Carcasses.) 

Totals. 

LAMBS. 

(Carcasses.) 

Totals. 

Totals 
Mutton 

and 
Lambs. 

Year. 

1 

<1 

•a 
a 
a 

"3 

N 

9) 

Iz; 

6 

a 

s 

> 

.3 
1 

< 

-a 
a 
a 
■3 

0) 

N 

(S 

> 

s 

1886... 

1887... 

1888... 

1889... 

1890... 

1891... 

1892... 

1893... 

1894... 

1895... 

1896... 

1897... 

1898... 

1899... 

1900... 

1901... 

1902.. 

1903... 

1904... 

1905... 

66,960 

88,811 

112,214 

86,547 

207,984 

334,684 

504,738 

605,660 

923,775 

922,246 

1,533,139 

1,312,855 

1,159,319 

971,101 

627,945 

796,655 

186,753 

213,880 

121,799 

461,902 

655,888 
655,778 
848,537 
953,882 
1,266,949 
1,535,106 
1,260,882 
1,428,772 
1,512,455 
1,676,928 
1,425,067 
1,682,123 
1,647,041 
2,011,175 
1,862,149 
1,838,333 
1,879,961 
2,426,081 
1,980,639 
1,751,229 

464,6^9 
687,418 
924,003 
1,009,936 
1,206,699 
1,130,034 
1,265,679 
1,385,706 
1,426,056 
1,630,448 
1,786,305 
2,109,521 
2,390,615 
2,411,339 
2,329,545 
2.630,839 
2,715,469 
2,943,988 
2,730,560 
3,030,130 

1,187,547 
1,432,007 
1,884,754 
2,050,365 
2,681,632 
2,999,824 
3,031,299 
3,420,138 
3,862,286 
4,229,622 
4,744,511 
5,104,499 
5,196,975 
5,.393,615 
4,819,639 
5,265,827 
4,782,183 
5,583,949 
4,832,998 
5,243,261 

1,187,547 

'  '9,222 

15,585 
46,655 
110,104 
94,562 
89,334 
233,500 
315,979 
429,903 
537,544 
264,157 
328,524 
906,536 

110,639 

90,694 

114,404 

266,444 

358,999 

278,723 

470,251 

445,808 

732,649 

786,828 

1,021,722 

1,137,060 

1,238,925 

1,294,911 

1,395,788 

1,788,100 

2,157,679 

1,904, .592 

1,953,337 



4,712 

434 

4,785 

5,975 

11,950 

6.722 

3,379 

3,292 

3,266 

112,027 

174,449 

207,141 

173,080 

110,639 

90,694 

114,404 

266,444 

358,999 

278,723 

484,185 

461,823 

784,089 

902,907 

1,128,234 

1,233,116 

1,475,804 

1,614,182 

1,828,955 

2,437,671 

2,596,285 

2,440,257 

3,032,953 

1,542,646 
1,975,448 
2,164.769 
2,948,076 
3,359,823 
3,310,022 
3,904,323 
4,:«4,109 
5,01.3,711 
5,647,418 
6,232,733 
6,430,091 
6,869,419 
6,433,821 
7,094,782 
7,219,8.54 
8,180,234 
7,273,255 
8,276,214 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  exhibits  the  impressive 
growth  of  the  trade  since  1886,  both  in  the  shipment  of  mutton 
and  lamb.  Beginning  with  a  total  of  1,187,547  mutton  carcasses 
and  no  lambs,  the  total  for  the  former  in  1905  reached  5,243,261, 
for  the  latter  3,032,953,  and  for  both,  the  impressive  total  of 
8,276,214.  In  the  mutton  business  since  1887,  at  which  time  the 
export  of  New  Zealand  was  overtaken,  the  River  Plate  has  with 
rare  exceptions  sent  the  largest  number  of  carcasses  to  market, 
until  at  the  present  time  she  sends  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  the  total  number  received  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
1890  the  numbers  exported  by  New  Zealand  have  remained 
remarkably  steady  between  a  limited  range.  The  highest  point 
was  reached  in  1903,  when  2,426,081  carcasses  were  shipped,  and 
the  lowest  was  touched  in  1892,  when  1,260,882  were  exported. 
The  figures  for  1905  are  not  quite  midway  between  these  ex- 
tremes. 

Australia,  whose  mutton  exports  exceeded  the  million  mark  in 
1896,  1897,  and  1898,  and  then  began  to  decrease  markedly  after 
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1901,  gave  evidence  last  year  of  a  new  start  toward  the  custom- 
ary figures.  Her  percentage  of  increase  during  the  past  year  was 
larger  than  her  rivals,  the  actual  number  sent  forward  being 
nearly  four  times  as  many  as  the  total  for  the  previous  year. 

Not  only  in  mutton  shipments  but  also  in  lamb  carcasses 
forwarded  did  Australia  show  a  large  increase,  her  total  reaching 
well  toward  the  million  mark,  nearly  369,000  more  than  her  for- 
mer largest  figures.  Her  shipments  of  both  mutton  and  lamb 
were  1,368,438  carcasses,  a  total  exceeded  but  twice  since  her 
trade  in  these  lines  began  and  these  two  years  were  1896  and 
1897,  when  drought  conditions,  perhaps,  influenced  killing  and 
shipment.  The  lamb  trade,  however,  is  dominated  by  New  Zea- 
land, whose  Canterbury  lambs  are  eagerly  sought  and  usually  top 
the  market.  Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  this  line  by 
the  New  Zealand  producers  within  ten  years,  the  total  for  1905 
exceeding  that  for  1896  by  more  than  eleven  hundred  thousand. 
Since  the  latter  date  the  number  has  been  constantly  growing 
larger,  the  1,953,337  for  1905  being  exceeded  but  once  during  the 
interval.  While  the  River  Plate  leads  in  the  number  of  mutton 
carcasses  sent,  New  Zealand  leads  in  the  number  of  lambs  and 
the  total  of  mutton  and  lambs.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the 
River  Plate  countries  up  to  1902  sent  practically  no  lambs,  and 
even  since  that  year  the  shipments  have  been  comparatively 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  total  receipts. 

From  this  report  we  also  learn  that  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  agricultural  returns,  is  placed 
at  29,076,738,  the  lowest  total  since  1888. 

During  the  year  two  practically  new  sources  of  supply  were 
tapped,  Uruguay  and  the  country  formerly  known  as  Patagonia, 
whose  chief  point  of  shipment  is  Punta  Arenas.  From  each  of 
these,  shipments  of  fairly  satisfactory  quality  were  received.  In 
the  carrying  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  three  produc- 
ing countries  172  steamers  are  engaged,  with  a  capacity  of 
10,919,200  fifty-six  pound  carcasses. 

In  contemplating  these  figures  of  meat  shipments  and  in  con- 
sidering the  quantities  of  wool  yearly  received  from  Australasia 
and  Argentina  one  is  forced  to  ask  the  question :  Without  the 
production  of  these  countries,  what  would  be  England's  position 
both  as  to  meats  and  wool  ?  In  fact,  the  question  might  be 
broadened  in  its  application  and  it  might  be  phrased  thus :  What 
would  be  the  position  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  and 
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the  wool  consuming  population  of  the  world  without  the  contri- 
bution of  these  countries  to  the  wool  and  meat  supplies  of  the 
world  ?  And  if  such  increases,  as  are  shown  by  the  foregoing 
table  to  have  occurred  in  the  consumption  of  mutton  and  lamb, 
are  to  continue,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  flocks,  the  question  may  fittingly  be  asked  :  What  of  the 
future  ?  With  constant  decreases  recorded  in  countries  where 
population  is  rapidly  multiplying ;  with'  the  inclination  of  the 
farmer,  so  frequently  manifest,  to  turn  his  attention  to  dairying, 
where  the  returns  are  more  frequent  and  supposedly  more  remu- 
nerative; with  the  fear  that  the  sheep  walks  now  available  are 
pastured  to  their  limit,  as  is  frequently  heard,  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  to  be  sought  apparently  in  the  bringing  of  considerable 
areas  of  new  territory  to  the  uses  of  the  flockmaster  and  his 
priceless  but  often  unappreciated  possessions.  It  is  to  these 
pastoral  countries,  supplying  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  wool 
product  of  the  present,  and  to  others  not  full}^  developed,  rather 
than  to  the  more  intensively  cultivated  countries,  that  we  must 
look  in  the  future,  as  we  have  for  the  past  several  decades,  for 
the  wool  supply  to  be  offered  in  the  world's  marts.  It  seems 
certain  that,  if  the  slaughter  increases  in  the  years  to  come  in 
a  ratio  corresponding  to  that  of  the  past  twenty  years ;  if  the 
flocks  increase  no  more  rapidly  than  they  have  during  that  time  ; 
if  no  heavier  fleeces  are  produced  by  more  scientific  breeding  and 
improvement  of  flocks,  and  the  requirements  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  continue  as  at  present,  without  even  increasing,  then 
the  days  of  plenty  and  a  return  to  the  corresponding  low  prices 
of  a  few  years  ago  are  not  near  at  hand.  But  it  is  not  well  to 
take  too  pessimistic  an  outlook  at  the  situation  ;  for  the  chances 
are  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  some  solution  of  the  situa- 
tion will  be  found  by  the  resourceful  men  who  are  engaged  on 
either  side  of  the  industry. 


ARE  WOOL  VALUES  SAFE  ? 

The  following  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
foregoing  question  we  reprint  from  the  "  Bradford  Observer  "  of 
March  29,  1906.     It  says  : 

The  second  series  of  London  wool  sales  for  the  present  year 
have    closed,  with   values    anywhere   from   10    to  15    per  cent 
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above  those  at  the  close  of  January.  With  60's  tops  at  2s.  4d.. 
and  40's  at  ISd.,  we  have  to  go  back  to  quite  exceptional  years 
for  a  parallel.  The  years  1889  and  1899  were  years  of  specula- 
tive activity,  and  both  were  followed  by  collapse.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  have  some 
heart-searching  as  to  where  this  thing  will  lead.  If  the  con- 
ditions are  the  same  as  they  were  when  prices  were  on  the 
present  level,  then  we  must  expect  a  corresponding  sequence  of 
events.  It  is  a  complaint  now,  as  it  was  then,  that  the  upward 
movement  comes  from  the  "  wool  end,"  and  is  not  justified  by 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  branch.  There  has  been  no 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  demand  for  goods,  but  rather 
a  dogged  and  steady  resistance  to  higher  prices.  This  is,  how- 
ever, to  take  a  narrow  and  too  distinctly  local  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  typical  Bradford  trade  only  flourishes  when  wool  is 
abundant  and  cheap  —  that  is  when  woolens  and  tweeds  cannot 
compete  with  the  solid  worsted  serge.  And  Bradford  manufac- 
turers and  spinners  would  have  to  be  very  busy  indeed  before 
they  would  admit  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  tops.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  saleroom 
last  week,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  —  for  the  past  two 
years  at  any  rate  —  the  "speculator"  has  let  wool  severely 
alone,  and  that  the  world's  wool  market  has  never  enjoyed  such 
a  complete  immunity  from  merely  speculative  operations.  It  is 
time,  therefore,  to  drop  the  cant  about  the  rise  not  being  justi- 
fied. The  wool-grower  is  just  as  much  entitled  as  the  wheat- 
grower  to  get  what  he  can  for  his  product.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  draper  and  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  and  the  spin- 
ner have  done  as  little  as  possible  to  help  it  up,  and  the  specula- 
tor has  done  nothing.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  for 
regarding  the  situation  as  sound  and  healthy. 

But,  it  is  objected,  there  must  be  a  turning  point  some  day, 
and  prices  are  surely  at  a  dangerous  level  now.  There  is, 
of  course,  every  likelihood  that  prices  will  some  day  come 
down,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  somewhere  in  the 
future  wool  may  again  be  as  cheap  as  it  was  in  1901.  But  neither 
of  these  propositions  is  a  demonstrable  certainty,  and  the  latter 
is,  indeed,  almost  demonstrably  impossible.  Some  articles  — 
coal,  for  instance —  are  never  likely  again  to  be  as  low  in  price  as 
they  were  within  the  memory  of  men  now  not  very  old.  And 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  conditions  have  changed  so  materially 
that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  they  should  again  occur  in 
the  same  combination.  And  it  may  be  that  we  have  parted  for- 
ever with  wool  at  fourpence  a  pound.  There  is  at  least  no 
human  probability  that  any  of  us  will  see  it  at  that  price  within 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  which  have  so  altered  the  pros- 
pect of  our  having  cheap  wool  in  the  near  future  ?  The  chief 
and  great  reason  is  that  the  world  is  not  standing  still.     For  six 
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years  in  this  country  we  have  been  under  a  cloud.  The  awful 
presence  of  war  and  the  almost  more  unbearable  legacy  of  that 
war  have  so  depressed  the  industrial  and  commercial  "  interests  " 
that  we  had  almost  come  to  believe  that  our  days  of  progress 
were  over.  We  have  been  "  marking  time,  "  and  it  is  only 
during  the  past  twelve  months  or  so  that  we  have  felt  the  sap 
rising,  and  have  awakened  to  a  new  belief  that  the  old  tree  has 
not  done  growing.  All  this  time,  however,  other  countries, 
notably  the  greatest  of  tlieui  all  —  America  —  have  been  march- 
ing onward  with  great  strides.  New  countries  like  Japan  and 
Canada  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  older  European  States, 
Russia  alone  excepted,  have  had  uninterrupted  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  population  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  nearly 
eighty-five  millions,  and  it  is  a  people  who  have  a  higli  standard 
of  living  and  probably  unequalled  purchasing  power.  Now,  up 
to  ten  years  ago,  it  may  be  said  that  the  world's  wool  production 
was  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  world's  requirements. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  was  getting  a  little  ahead  of 
it.  What  was  the  rate  of  increase  prior  to  1896  ?  If,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  we  deal  only  with  figures  as  they  relate  to  the 
production  of  the  British  colonies  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
these  will  be  in  no  sense  misleading,  for  the  growth  in  the  clip 
of  Argentina  and  other  South  American  countries  was  quite  as 
rapid.  Taking,  then,  the  {)eriod  since  1800,  we  find  that  the 
expansion  of  tlie  imports  of  colonial  wool  into  Europe  and  North 
America  went  on  at  an  ever  increasing  ratio  for  thirty-five  3"ears 
and  then  stopped.  In  1860  the  imports  were  187,000  bales  only, 
they  were  546,000  in  1870,  and  869,000  in  1880.  Tlie  year  1883 
was  the  first  that  crossed  the  million  line,  and  twelve  years  later 
the  two-million  line  was  crossed.  The  increase  was  almost 
absolutely  continuous  all  the  time,  only  four  years  out  of  the 
thirty-five  showing  even  a  small  falling  off.  From  1860  to  1870 
tlie  average  yearly  addition  was  about  35,000  bales,  from  1870-80 
it  was  42,000  bales,  from  1880-90  it  was,  in  round  figures,  54,000 
bales,  and  the  annual  increase  in  the  five  years  1890-05  was 
120,000  bales.  Since  reaching  the  high-water  mark  of  2,001,000 
bales  in  1895  we  have  receded,  until  in  1904  the  imports  had 
dropped  tb  1,371,000  bales,  though  last  year  showed  the  encour- 
aging recovery  to  1,633,000  bales. 

Now,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  the 
consumption  of  wool  in  the  thirty-five  years  from  1860  to  1895 
grew  at  about  the  same  rate  as  did  the  production.  Sometimes 
the  wool  would  come  rather  faster  than  it  could  be  absorbed, 
sometimes  the  converse  would  be  true,  but  over  the  whole  period 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  wool  went  into  consumption  about  as 
fast  as  it  came.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  burned,  and  it  was  not 
buried,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  In  1895  wool  had  undoubtedly 
accumulated,  and  possibly  we  may  have  had  nearly  two  years' 
requirements  in  stock,  though  we  should  think  this  an  outside 
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estimate.  jSTo  one  would  venture  to  say  that  to-day  we  have,  on 
the  restricted  consvimption  brought  about  by  high  prices,  any 
more  in  sight  than  will  just  see  us  through  until  the  next  clip 
comes  to  hand.  France  is  credited  with  more  foresight  than  the 
rest  in  that  she  laid  in  a  larger  share  of  the  last  Australian  clip 
in  the  colonial  salerooms.  England,  Germany,  and  America, 
hanging  back  on  the  chance  of  easier  prices  at  the  March  sales, 
have  made  a  rod  for  their  own  backs.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that 
during  the  past  tvvo  or  three  years  we  have  traveled  far  in  the 
art  of  substituting  cotton  and  other  things  for  wool,  and  it  is 
cotton  that  we  have  to  deal  with  as  a  competitor.  But  there  re- 
mains a  large  domain  that  only  wool  can  fill  and  within  the  past 
two  months  we  have  seen  a  marked  quickening  of  activity  in  that 
region.  The  present  consumption  in  the  Bradford  trade  must 
certainh^  be  quite  10  and  is  perhaps  20  per  cent  larger  than 
it  was  all  last  year,  and  so  far  there  are  no  indications  of  curtail- 
ment in  other  markets.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  regard 
this  late  increase  in  the  demand  as  world-wide  rather  than  local. 
And  yet  —  again  using  the  figures  relating  to  colonial  wool  as  a 
guide  —  we  are  as  regards  supplies  almost  precisely  where  we 
were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Though  admitting  that  higher  prices  have  restricted  consump- 
tion to  some  extent,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  what  may  be  termed 
the  natural  increase  in  demand  has  been  satisfied.  For  thirty- 
five  years,  as  we  have  seen,  that  demand  grew  at  an  ever-accel- 
erating rate.  If  our  supplies  had  gone  on  increasing  (even 
without  any  further  acceleration  in  the  rate)  after  1895,  as  they 
did  before,  we  should  last  year  have  had  3,201,000  bales  of  colo- 
nial wool  instead  of  1,633,000,  as  was  actually  the  case  !  That  is 
the  true  measure  of  the  leeway  that  has  to  be  made  up  before  we 
need  expect  to  have  wool  again  at  £10  a  bale.  It  will  be  many 
years  indeed  before  we  can  look  for  any  such  total,  and  when  it 
comes  within  sight,  the  world's  need,  growing  all  the  time,  will 
still  be  ahead  of  it.  Wool  prices  may  come  down  within  the 
next  year  or  two,  or  even  next  month,  but  the  fluctuation  will  not 
be  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  world's  wool  requirements  or  to 
any  phenomenal  increase  in  the  world's  supplies. 
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CENSUS   OF   MAXUFACTUEES,  1905. 
(^Preliminary  Summaries.) 

We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Census,  the  annexed  preliminary  summaries 
of  the  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  1905.  We  hope  to  follow 
these  with  the  detailed  statements  for  the  woolen  and  worsted 
industries,  which  are  yet  to  be  issued. 

Comparative  figures  for  1905  and  1900  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing summaries  : 

Wool  Manufactures. 

{Embraces    carpets  and   rugs,  felt   goods,     wool    hats,     woolen   goods   and 
*  worsted  goods.) 


Number  of  establishments  . . . . 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.  : 

Number    

Salaries    

Wage-earners  : 

Average  number 

Wages    

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials 

Wool  in  condition  purchased  ; 
(Quantity  consumed)  : 

Total  pounds 

Foreign  (pounds)    

Domestic  (pounds) 

Value  of  products 

Machinery  : 

Cards    

Combing  machines 

Producing  spindles    

Doubling  and  twisting  spin- 
dles  

Looms 


1005. 


1,213 
$369,861,651 

5,612 

$8,176,750 

179,974 

$70,807,524 

21,580,201 

242,561,096 


483,526,095 

152,562,532 

330,963,563 

$380,934,003 

8,266 

1,549 

3,457,211 

563,887 
77,985 


1.414 
$310,179,749 

4,495 
$6,455,495 

159,108 

$57,933,817 

17,329.932 

181,159,127 


394,369,523 
136,434,961 
257,934,562 

8296,990,484 

6,605 

1,451 

3,063,886 

447,213 
74,190 


Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 


14.2' 
19.2 

24.8 
26.7 

13  1 
22.2 
24.5 
33.9 


22.6 
11.8 
28.3 
28.3 

25.1 

6.8 
12.8 

26.1 
5  1 


'  DecresBe. 
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Felt  Hats. 


Number  of  establishments  . . . . 

Capital    

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.  : 

Number    

Salaries    

Wage-earners  : 

Average  number    

Wages    

Miscellaneous  expenses    

Cost  of  materials  : 

Total 

Animal  hair  and  fur 

All  other  materials 
Value  of  products  : 

Total 

Felt  hats  : 

Number  of  dozens 

Value    , 

All  other  products  includ- 
ing bodies  and  hats 
in  the  rough 


1905. 


216 
$23,258,104 

1,367 

$1,488,236 

22,028 

$11,302,237 

2,811,197 

$15,975,206 
6,747,436 
9,227,770 

$36,629,353* 

2,611,875 
$34,314,234 


2,315,119 


lOOO. 


171 

$16,701,308 

726 
$943,998 

18,880 

$9,110,264 

1,416,737 

$13,513,668 
6,376,991 
7,136,677 

$27,811,187 

1,882,372 
$25,385,506 


2,425,681 


Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 


26.3 
39.3 

88.3 
57.7 

16.7 
23.9 
98.4 

18.2 

5.8 

29.3 

31.7 

38.8 
35.2 


4.6- 


1  Inchides  only  hats  made  of  fur,  wool  hats  reported  separately.     Ed. 

2  Does  not  include  $333,441  by-products  reported  from  other  industries. 

3  Decrease. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 


Number  of  establishments  . 

Capital   

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc 

Number    

Salaries 

Wage-earners  : 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses. . . . 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  products 

Machinery: 

Producing  spindles 

Knitting  machines 


1005. 


1,079 
$106,663,531 

4,303 
$4,436,941 

103,714 

$31,536,024 

10,3l'0,201 

76,593,782 

136,558,139  1 

596,362 
88,374 


921 

^81,860,604 

2,809 
.$3,124,798 

83,387 

$24,358, 627 

6,599,865 

51,071,859 

95,482,566 

510,172 
69,047 


Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 


17.2 
30.3 

53.2 
42.0 

24.4 
29.5 
56.4 
50.0 
43.0 

16.9 
28.0 


1  Does  not  include  hosiery  and  knit  products  to  the  value  of  $1,579,633,  manufactured  in 
establishments  classed  as  cotton  mills,  millinery  and  lace  goods,  shirts,  and  sporting  goods. 
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Cotton  Manufactures. 
{Including  cotton  small  wares.') 


Number  of  establishments  ... 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Number 

Salaries    

Wage-earners  : 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials : 

Total 

Raw  cotton  : 
Domestic : 

Pounds   

Cost 

Foreign  : 

Pounds 

Cost 

All  other  materials.  .  .  . . . 

Value  of  products 

Machinery : 

Producing  spindles 

Looms 


1,154 

1608,203,922 

6  981 
#10,237,891 

315,874 

.S9«),205,7!)6 

30,487,378 

$286,2.55,303 


1.832,736,744 
.$214,615,846 

43,700.406 

S7, 596,905 

64,042,552 

450,467,704 

23,262,643"^ 
559,261 


1,055 

$467,240,157 

4,902 
$7,350,199 

302,861 

$86,689,752 

22,112,678 

$176,551,527 


1,761,798,458 
$119,098,443 

55,844,9H2 

$6,071,173 

51,381,911 

339,200,320 

19,050,952 
4.')5,752 


Per  ceat 

of 
Increase. 


9.4 
30.2 

42.4 
39.3 

4.3 
11.0 
37.9 

62.1 


4.0 

80.2 

21.7 
25.1 
24.6 
32.8 

22.1 
22.7 


1  Decrease. 

-Does  not  include  517,620  cotton  spindles  reported  by  cordage,  hosiery,  woolen,  and 
other  mills  makiiis;  a  total  of  23,780,263  producing  spiadles,  exclusive  of  spindles  in  mills 
which  were  idle  the  entire  year. 

Flax,   IIkmi',  and  Jute  Products 
{Embraces  cordage  and  twine,  jute  and  jute  goods,  ani  linen  goods.) 
The  principal  products  of  the  industry  as  reported  at  tlie  Census  of  1905, 
are  cordage  and  twine,  -^-18,017, 139 ;  jute  and  jute  goods,  $9,065,802;   and 
linen  goods,  $5,856,388. 


Number  of  establishments  . . . 

Capital    

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. : 

Number    

Salaries 

Wage-earners : 

Average  number 

Wages , , . 

Miscellaneous  expenses    

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  products  ^ 


133 
$54,405,531 

992 
$1,494,732 

24,504 

$8,580,585 

3,6S3.108 

44,890,546 

62,939,329 


1900. 


141 

$41,991,762 

641 
$957,190 

20,903 

$6,331,741 

2,678,286 

32,197,885 

47,601,607 


Per  cent 

of 
Increase. 


5,71 
29.6 

54.8 
56.2 

17.2 
35.5 
37.5 
39.4 
32.2 


1  Decrease. 

-  Does  not  include  $606,750  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  by-products  in  1905  and  $2,279,568  in  1900, 
mauufacturcd  by  agricultural  implement,  ammunition,  bag,  and  paper  and  pulp  manufac- 
turers. 
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Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 


Number  of  establishments . . . . 

Capital   

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.  : 

Number 

Salaries    

Wage- earners  : 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  : 

Total 

Raw  silk  : 

Pounds  

Cost 

All  other  materials 

Raw  silk  thrown  under  con- 
tract : 

Organzine  (pounds) 

Tram  (pounds) 

Value  of  products,  including 
amount  received  for  con- 
tract work 

Machinery: 

Spindles 

Power  looms 


Per  cent 

1905. 

1900. 

of 
Increase. 

624 

483 

29.2 

.$109,556,621 

$81,082,201 

35.1 

4,027 

2,657 

51.6 

$4,742,270 

$3,134,352 

51.3 

79,600 

65,416 

21.7 

$26,767,943 

$20,982,194 

27.6 

14,052,777 

10,264,208 

36.9 

75,861,188 

62,406,665 

21.6 

12,086,583 

9,760,770 

23.8 

$45,318,416 

$40,721,877 

11.3 

30,542,772 

21,684,788 

40.8 

8,635,384 

2,331,456 

55.9 

3,466,467 

1,967,203 

76.2 

$133,288,072 

$107,256,258 

24.3 

2,453,588 

1,987,404 

23.5 

59,775 

44,257 

35.1 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

(T.D.  26187  —  G.A.  5978.) 
Measurement  of  rugs  —  Selvage  included. 

In  taking  the  measurement  of  rugs  with  selvages  provided  for  in  paragraph  379,  act  of  1897, 
the  selvage  of  the  articles  should  be  included  in  the  dutiable  area.  —  Fritz  v.  United 
States  and  Sloane  v.  United  States,  not  yet  officially  reported  (T.D.  25878),  affirming  In 
re  Sloane  (G..\.  5711)  and  In  re  Vantine  &  Co.  (G.A.  5062)  followed. 

United  States  General  Appraisers, 

New  York,  March  21,  1905. 

The  importations  covered  by  tliese  protests  consist  of  oriental  and 
other  similar  rugs,  which  were  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  379 
of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897. 

The  objection  taken  to  the  collector's  action  is  that,  in  making  the 
measurement  of  the  rugs  upon  which  duty  was  assessed,  he  included 
not  only  the  pile  fabric  portion,  but  also  the  selvage.  The  claim,  in 
other  words,  is  that  in  taking  the  measurement  the  selvage  should 
have  been  excluded  from  the  square-foot  measure. 

The  issue  raised  is  identical  with  that  passed  on  by  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  in  Fritz  v.  United  States 
and  Sloane  r.  United  States  (reported  in  T.D.  25878),  where  it  was 
held  that  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  provided  for  on  rugs 
in  said  paragraph  .379  should  be  based  on  the  entire  area  of  the  rugs 
including  the  selvage.  This  ruling  affirmed  tlie  Board's  decision  In 
re  Sloane,  G.A.  5711  (T.D.  25384),  and  also  In  re  Vantine  &  Co., 
G.A.  5062  (T.D.  23470). 

Following  these  decisions,  the  protests  are  all  overruled  and  the 
decisions  of  the  collector  affirmed. 


(T.D.  26323.) 
Drawback  on  knit  underwear. 

Drawback  rate  on  knit  underwear  manufactured  by  the  Wright's  Health  Underwear  Com- 
pany, of  Troy,  N.Y.,  with  the  use  of  imported  wool  thread  waste. 

Treasury  Department,  April  27,  1905. 

Sir  :  On  the  exportation  of  knit  underwear  manufactured  by  the 
Wright's  Health  Underwear  Company,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  with  the  use  of 
imported  wool  thread  waste  in  combination  with  cotton,  a  draw- 
back will  be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  i)aid  on  the  imported 
material  so  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of  1  per  cent. 

The  preliminary  entry  must  show  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
shipping  packages,  the  gross  and  net  weight  of  each  package,  together 
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with  the  number  of  each  kind  of  garment  of  each  size  contained  therein 
separately  and  in  the  aggregate. 

Eacli  shipping  \)?ickage  must  be  marked,  showing  the  gross  and  net 
weight  thereof,  and  the  number  of  garments  of  each  kind  and  size  con- 
tained therein. 

The  drawback  entry  must  show  the  total  number  of  garments  of  each 
kind  and  of  each  size,  and  the  total  net  weight  thereof  exported, 
together  with  the  percentage  and  quantity  of  imported  wool  thread 
waste  consumed  in  the  manufacture  thereof.  Said  entry  must  further 
show,  in  addition  to  the  usual  averments,  that  the  merchandise  was 
manufactured  of  materials  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  manu- 
facturers' sworn  statement,  dated  April  12,  1905,  transmitted  hei'ewith 
for  filing  in  your  office. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  imported  wool  thread  waste  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  basis  for  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal  the  per- 
centage and  quantity  consumed  as  declaimed  in  the  drawback  entry,  after 
official  verification  of  exported  quantities. 

Samples  may  be  taken  or  sworn  samples  furnished,  as  ordered  by  the 

collector,  to  be  submitted  to  the  appraiser  for  required  determinations. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Collector  op  Customs,  JS'eio  York. 


(T.D.    26394.) 

Woolen  rags. 

United  States  v.  Peakson. 

U.S.   Circuit   Court  of   Appeals,  Second  Circuit.    May  8,  1905.      Suit 

3024. 

WooLBN  Rags  —  Wool  Waste,  ffeld  that  certain  clippings  produced  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  garments  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  363,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  "  woolen 
rags,"  and  not  under  paragraph  362,  relating  to  wool  waste. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  decision  below  (131  Fed.  Rep.  571 ;  T.D.  25317)  affirmed  an 
unpublished  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  (ieneral  Appraisers 
rendered  October  10,  1899,  which  on  the  authority  o( In  re  Kennedy,  G. 
A  4555  (T.D.  21595),  had  reversed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  the  ])ort  of  New  York  on  merchandise  imported  by 
Pearson  &  Emmott.  Note  United  States  v.  Cummings  (65  Fed.  Hep. 
495). 

The  articles  in  question  were  woolen  clippings  produced  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  garments.  They  were  classified  by  the  collector  of  customs 
under  the  provision  in  paragraph  362,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  "wastes 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  especially  provided  for,"  and 
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were  claimed  by  the  importers  to  be  dutiable  as  "  woolen  rags "'  under 
paragraph  363.  This  contention  was  sustained  both  by  the  Board  and 
the  Circuit  Court,  in  the  decisions  above  cited. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

W.  K.  Oriffin,  for  the  importers. 

Before  Wallace,  Lacombe,  and  Coxe,  circuit  judges :  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument  the  Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  without  opinion. 


(T.D.  26404.) 

Wool  on  mocha  sheepskins. 

Goat  and  Sheepskin  Impokt  Company  v.  United  States. 

U.S.    Circuit   Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York      May  19,  1905. 

Suit  3641. 

Wool  on  the  Skin  —  Mocha  Sheepskins.  Ab  to  skins  of  the  eo-called  white-bead 
mocha  sheep,  having  a  growth  a  certain  percentage  of  which  is  wool  of  a  low  order. 
Held  that  duty  should  be  assessed  thereon  as  provided  in  paragraph  300,  tariff  act  of 
1897,  relating  to  "  wools  on  the  skin." 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

The  decision  below,  wiiich  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  reads  as  follows,  Abstract 
2401  (T.D.  25499)  : 

McClelland,  General  Appraiser :  The  merchandise  is  skins  of  the 
mocha  sheep  returned  by  the  appraiser  for  dut}'  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
wool  found  thereon.  Said  wool  was  assessed  for  duty  by  the  collector 
as  wool.  Class  3,  at  3  cents  per  pound,  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 358  and  360  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  Claims  for  free  entry  are 
made  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  562,  571.  and  664  of  said  act. 

The  testimony  taken  on  the  hearing  before  the  Board  on  these  pro- 
tests sliows  that  the  question  involved  is  the  same  as  that  settled  in 
G.A  4593  (T.D.  21737)  and  an  unpublished  decision  dated  January  31, 
1900  (protests  48188/,  etc.),  the  latter  of  which  was  affirmed  upon 
appeal  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  May  27,  1904,  in  the  Abe  Stein  Company  v.  United  States 
(no  opinion  filed). 

On  the  hearing  in  G.A.  4593  (supra)  there  was  evidence  that  the 
article  found  on  this  class  of  skins  —  whether  called  hair  or  avooI  — 
could  be  carded,  and  this  is  substantially  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  the  examiner  (Kitching)  in  the  case  before  us. 

Following  the  rulings  in  the  cases  above  cited  and  upon  the  authority 
of  Lyon  et  al.  v.  Marine  (or)  Fed.  Rep.  964),  the  protests  are  overruled 
and  the  decisions  of  the  collector  affirmed. 

Hatch,  Keener  &  Clute  (J.  Stuart  Toynpkins  of  counsel),  for  the 
importers. 
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D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  foi'  the  United 
States. 

TowNSEND,  circuit  judge :  The  merchandise  in  controversy  consists 
of  mocha  white-head  sheepskins  from  which  the  coat  had  not  been 
removed  at  the  time  of  imj^ortation.  They  were  assessed  for  duty  at  3 
cents  per  pound  under  the  pi'o visions  of  paragraphs  351,  358.  and  360 
of  the  act  of  1897,  as  wools  of  the  third  class  on  the  skin,  and  were 
claimed  to  be  free  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  664  of  said  act  as 
"  skins  of  all  kinds,  raw  (except  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on),"  etc. 
The  sole  question  presented  is  whether  these  skins  have  wool  on  or 
hair  only.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  rea(;hed  the  conclusion 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  covering  was  wool,  and  therefore  that 
the  skins  were  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on  within  the  meaning  of  the 
tariff  act.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the 
finding  of  the  Board  as  to  the  fact  of  wool  upon  the  skins,  and  as  the 
Court  upon  examination  of  the  sample  is  unable  to  say  that  this  finding 
is  incorrect,  and  as  the  definitions  in  the  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries 
support  the  claim  that  such  a  product  is  wool,  although  of  a  low  order, 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 


(T.D.   26407.) 
Clippings  of  wool. 

Clippings  of  wool  resulting  from  the  manufacture   of  undergarments  dutiable  at  10  cents 
per  pound  as  woolen  rags,  under  paragraph  363,  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Treasury  Department,  May  27,  1905. 

Sir  :  The  department  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Pearson  &  Emmott  (suit  3024)  was  recently 
decided  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  cir- 
cuit adversely  to  the  Government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit  consisted  of  clippings  of  wool  resulting  from 
the  manufacture  of  undergarments.  Duties  were  assessed  thereon  as 
wool  waste  at  20  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  362  of  the  tarift'  act 
of  July  24,  1897.  The  importers  protested,  claiming  the  merchandise 
to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  363  at  10  cents  per  pound  as  woolen 
rags,  which  claim  was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  this  case,  affirming  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  below, 
without  opinion. 

The  attorney-general  advises  the  department  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings will  be  directed  in  the  case.  You  are  therefore  hereby 
authorized  to  forward  the  usual  certified  statement  for  refund  of  the 
duties  exacted  in  excess  in  settlement  thereof. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Collector  op  Customs,  New   York. 
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(T.D.  26487.) 

Cabretta  skins. 

Johnson  v.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District    of   New  York.     June  1,  1905. 

Suit  3620. 

Cabretta  Skins  — Sheepskins  with  the  Wool  on.  In  reg.ard  to  certain  skine  of  the 
cabretta,  a  hybrid  resulting  from  a  cross  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat,  /fe/d  that  they  are 
"sheepskins"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  664,  tariff  act  of  1897,  excluding  from 
free  entry  "  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on,"  and  that  the  growth  on  such  skins  is  prop- 
erly subject  to  the  duties  provided  in  Schedule  K  of  said  act  for  wool  on  the  skin. 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

The  decision  below  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  on  importations  by- 
Lawrence,  Johnson  &  Co.,  at  the  port  of  Xew  York,  which  the  import- 
ers contended  should  have  been  chvssified  free  under  paragraph  664, 
tariif  act  of  1897,  which  reads  : 

Skins  of  all  kinds,  raw  (except  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on),  and 
hides  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  opinion  filed  by  the  Board  is  as  follows  (Abstract  1980— T.D. 
26411) : 

McClelland,  general  appraiser :  The  question  involved  in  these 
protests  is  whether  duty  was  properly  assessed  on  the  wool  on  certain 
so-called  cabretta  sheepskins  The  return  of  the  appraiser  shows  the 
skins  to  have  on  them  wool  of  the  third  class,  and  duty  was  assessed 
accordingly  upon  such  wool  at  3  cents  per  pound,  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  3o8  and  360  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897.  The  claim  of 
the  protestants  is  that  there  is  not  wool  on  the  skins,  and  that  therefore 
they  are  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  664  of 
said  act. 

Aside  from  the  claim  expressed  in  the  protests,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  record  to  disturb  the  finding  of  the  appraiser,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
an  examination  of  the  samples  admitted  in  evidence  tends  to  sustain  it. 
In  an  unpublished  decision,  dated  Marcli  8,  1899,  the  Board  affirmed 
the  action  of  the  collector  in  assessing  duty  on  the  wool  ascertained  to 
be  on  similar  cabi'etta  skins,  and,  on  an  appeal  being  taken  from  said 
decision  of  the  Board  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  after  con- 
sidering evidence  taken  on  reference  in  support  of  the  api)ellants'  con- 
tention, the  Court  affirmed  the  finding  of  the  Board.  Lawrence,  .John- 
son &  Co.  V.  United  States  (124  Fed  Rep.  1000). 

Following  the  said  decision  of  the  Court  we  overrule  tlie  protests  and 
affirm  the  action  of  the  collector  in  each  case. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  I'eferred  to  above  reads  as  follows  : 

Hazel,  district  judge:  Tlie  merchandise  covered  by  the  protest  of 
the  importers  consists  of  skins,  with  the  wool  on,  of  the  cabretta, 
a  cross  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat.  The  admixture  between  the 
sheep  and  the  goat  results  in  the  production  of  a  hybrid  that  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Some  cabrettas  have  wool  on  their  skins,  and 
others,  resembling  the  goat,  have  practically  none,  or  onlj'  hair,  like 
the  goat,  hence  their  skins  can  be  utilized  only  as  goatskins.  It  appears 
by  the  evidence  that  these  skins,  arriving  from  Bi'azil,  are  tied  in  bales, 
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each  bale  holding  approximately  250  skins.  The  total  number  having 
wool  on,  in  the  shipment,  is  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  a  sepa- 
rated few  in  each  bale,  and  then  the  number  and  their  weight  ai'e  aver- 
aged. Usuall}^  the  percentage  of  wool-bearing  skins  in  each  bale  is  40 
to  50  per  cent.  No  duty  was  assessed  upon  the  raw  skins,  as  such 
skins  are  admitted  free  under  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  l!s97,  but  the  col- 
lector assessed  duty  upon  the  skins  with  the  wool  on  at  the  rate  of  3 
cents  per  pound,  holding  such  avooI  to  be  wool  on  a  sheepskin.  The 
protestants  claim  that  as  the  animals  from  which  the  skins  were  taken 
were  hybrids  and  were  not  skins  of  sheep  the  wool  on  skins  is  entitled 
to  free  entry.  The  ruling  of  the  collector  was  sustained  by  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  without  examining  the  skins  or  taking  evidence 
of  their  character  to  support  their  finding  Evidence  was  then  taken  on 
reference  preliminary  to  the  review  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  by  this  Court.  I  have  examined  the  proofs  and  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  collector  was  correct  in  assessing  the  cabretta 
skins  with  the  wool  on  as  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on.  My  reasons 
for  that  conclusion,  briefly  stated,  are  that  the  cabretta  belongs  not  only 
to  the  specie  of  sheep,  but  is  so  closely  related  that  it  is  difiicult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  the  wool-bearing  skins  of  the  sheep  and 
of  the  hybrid,  except  that  the  cabretta  ordinarily  has  wool  on  the  sides 
with  hair  or  an  admixture  of  wool  and  hair  down  the  back.  Moreover, 
the  expert  witness  for  the  Government  testified  that  cabretta  skins  with 
the  wool  on  are  also  called  sheepskins.  The  denominative  exception 
in  paragraph  664  is  sufficiently  broad,  in  my  opinion,  to  include  the 
cabi'etta  skin  with  the  wool  on.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  contended 
that  importers  of  this  class  of  merchandise  did  not  clearly  understand 
that  the  intent  of  Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act, 
was  to  assess  a  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  and  their  species.  The 
importers  do  not  seriously  claim  that  the  cabretta,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act,  had  a  commercial  designation  which  distin- 
guished that  animal  from  the  sheep.  In  accordance  with  these  views 
the  classification  of  the  skins  with  the  wool  on  by  the  collector  was 
right. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  approved. 

Walden  &  Webster  {Eoivard  T.  Walden  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United 
States. 

TowNSEND,  circuit  judge  (orally)  :  This  Coui't,  in  another  case  be- 
tween these  same  parties  (124  Fed.  Rep.  1000),  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  holding  that  certain  skins,  known  as 
cabi-etta  skins,  were  properly  classified  for  duty  under  paragraphs  358 
and  360  of  the  act  of  1897.  I  am  constrained  to  follow  the  decision  of 
Judge  Hazel  in  the  case  referred  to,  and  therefore  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 
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(T.D.  2651!J.) 

Paper  waste  containiny  wool. 

In  re  Downing. 

U>S.  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Massachusetts.     Boston,  June  14,  1905. 

No.  1468  (suit  1615). 

Paper  Waste  in  Part  of  Wool  — Mill  Sweepings.  //^M  that  certain  mill  sweepini^s, 
valued  at  2.4  cents  per  pound,  fit  only  for  use  as  paper  stock,  and  containing  not  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  wool  which  cannot  be  separated,  and  which  even  if  separated  would 
not  be  of  commercial  value,  are  not  dutiable  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  362,  tariff 
act  of  1897,  for  "  wastes  composed  ...  in  part  of  wool,"  but  are  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  632,  relating  to  "  paper  stock,  .  .  .  including  all  waste,  .  .  .  fit  only 
to  be  converted  into  paper." 

Full  text  not  reported. 


(T.D.  26538.) 
Embroidered  dress  patterns. 

Wool  dress  robes  or  dress  patterns  embroidered  with  silk,  dutiable  under  paragraph  369, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  as  women's  dress  goods  composed  wholly  or  In  part  of  wool. — 
T.D.  25155. 

Treasury  Department,  June  27,  1905. 
Sir  :  Referring  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  third  circuit,  in  suits  5  and  6,  of  United  States  v.  John 
Wanamaker  (T.D  25155),  involving  the  dutiable  classification  of  em- 
bi'oidered  wool  dress  patterns,  imported  under  the  act  of  July  24,  1897, 
and  decided  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  third 
circuit,  adversely  to  the  Government,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  no 
further  proceedings  will  be  directed  in  those  cases,  and  that  you  are 
therefore  hereby  authorized  to  forward  the  usual  certified  statement  for 
refund  of  the  duties  due  the  importer  in  settlement  thereof. 

Respectfully, 

(".  II.  Keep. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Collector  of  Cxjstoms,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  OTHER  BOARD  CASES. 
Waterproof  Cloth  in  part  of  icool. 
T.D.  26218,  abstracts  5504,  5505,  5506,  and  5507.  —  Protests  of  C.  F.  Levy  Krogmann  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  at  New  York,  March  25,  1905. 

Certain  so-called  weather-proof  cloth,  classified  under  paragraph  366, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  relating  to  cloths  in  part  of  wool,  was  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  under  paragraph  337,  relating  to  waterproof  cloth  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber.     Protest  overruled. 

T.D.    26338,   abstract  6249  ;    T.D.   26377,   abstract    6500;    T.D.  26516,  abstract  7020;  T.D. 
26615,  abstracts  7485  and  7494.  —  Protests  of   various  parties,  April  25,  May  10,  June  13, 
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July  22,  and  July  24,  1906.     Sustained  on  authority   of  United  States  v.  Brown,  T.D. 
26124. 
T.D.   26462,   Suits  2250,  2253,  2256,  2257,  2260,  2406.  —  Decisions    rendered   July    16,  1895, 
and  May  5,  1896.    Reversed  without  argument  or  opinion  on  authority  of  United  States 
V.  Brown,  T.D.  26124. 

T.D.  26866,  abstract  9010.    Protest  of  G.   W.  Shelden  &  Co.,  Nov.  15,  1905.     Classified   as 
woolen  cloth  under  paragraph  366,  act  of  1897.    Assessment  affirmed. 


(T.D.  26035.) 

IVo.  4605.  —  Hair  Press  Cloth.  —  Protests  of  E.  &  W.  H.  Caldwell  against  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  January  31,  1905. 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  cloth  made  from  camel  and  goat  hair, 
used  in  presses  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin,  and  otherwise.  It  was 
classified  as  woolen  cloth  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  431  as  hair  press  cloth.  Pro- 
tests overruled  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  UiS  (T.D.  21200). 


(T.D.  26117.) 

No.  5093.  —  Mohair  Rugs.  —  Protest  of  John  H.  Pray  &  Sons.  Co.  against  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston,  March  2, 1905. 

The  goods  consisted  of  so-called  mohair  rugs,  in  which  the  face  is 
separately  woven  and  fastened  to  the  back.  The  Board  sustained  the 
importers'  contention  that  they  should  have  been  classified  under  the 
provision  in  paragraph  381,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  carpets  or  carpeting 
not  specially  provided  for. 

]Vo.  5094.  — Wool  Carpets.  —  Protest  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  against  the  assessment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago,  March  2,  1905. 

The  merchandise  was  classified  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  379, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  for  carpets  of  every  description  woven  v?hole  for 
rooms,  and  Oriental,  Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  similar  rugs. 
The  goods  were  desci-ibed  as  Mahrud  rugs,  9  by  12,  9  by  3,  and  12  by 
39,  those  9  by  12  being  woven  in  four  strips,  requiring  only  the  sewing 
to  make  a  complete  pattern.  The  Board  held  that,  with  the  excejotion 
of  these  strips,  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  merchandise  was 
similar  to  that  enumerated  in  said  paragraph  379  and  that  it  was  prop- 
erly classified ;  but  as  to  the  strips,  that,  in  the  condition  imported,  they 
are  not  rugs  but  carpeting  similar  to  Axminster,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  classified  under  paragraph  372,  as  claimed  by  the  importers. 

]Vo.  5104.  —  Wool  Wearing  Apparel  —  Opera  Hats.  —  Protest  of  Saks  &  Co. 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
March  3,  1905. 

Certain  opera  hats  were  held  to  have  been  pi'operly  classified  under 
paragraph  370,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  wearing  apparel  in  part  of  wool. 
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]Vo.  5109.  —  Coachmen'8  Belts  —  Wool  Wearing  Apparel.  —  Protest  of  Veil 
Brothers  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  March  3,  1905. 

Certain  coachmen's  belts,  composed  of  wool,  with  metallic  buckles 
and  leather  ends,  were  held  to  have  been  properly  classified  as  wool 
wearing  apparel  under  paragraph  370,  tariff  act  of  1897. 


(T.D.   26218.) 

]Vo.  5432.  — Wearing  Apparel  in  Chief  Value  op  Leather  and  in  Part  op 
Wool.  —  Protests  of  Stern  Brothers  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  March  21,  1905. 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  wearing  apparel  composed  in  chief 
value  of  leather  and  in  part  of  wool,  the  wool  constituting  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  classified  as  wearing  apparel  in  part  of 
wool  under  paragraph  37.0,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  claimed  to  be  dutiable 
under  paragraph  450  as  manufactures  in  chief  value  of  leather.  Pro- 
tests overruled  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  4126  (T.D.  19249)  and  G.A. 
5799  (T.D.  25629). 

Hfo.  5t508. —Cotton  Cloth  with  Wool  Polka  Dots. —  Protest  of  8.  Guggenheimer, 
Rosenberg  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  'the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  March  25,  1905. 

Protest  overruled  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  4676  (T.D.  22082)  where 
cotton  cloth  with  surface  spots  or  polka  dots  of  wool  was  held  to  be 
dutiable  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  cloth  in  part  of 
wool. 


(T.D.  26341.) 

Suits  It.'ill,  :t.>;S8,  ami  :I018.  —  Mohaiii  Braids.  —  Horstraann,  Von  Hein  &  Co.  v. 

United  States  (3511),  C.  L.  Woodbrid^e  &  Co.  r.  United  States  (3538),  and  Julius  Loen- 
wenthal  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (3018).  United  States  Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of 
New  York,  December  10, 1901.  On  application  for  review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers.     Before  Piatt,  district  judge. 

Decisions  reversed,  without  ai'gument  or  oi^inion.  Certain  braids 
were  held  by  the  Board  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rates  provided  by  the  tariff 
act  of  1890,  by  virtue  of  the  provision  in  paragraph  297,  tariff  act  of 
1894,  deferring  until  January  1.  189.5,  the  operation  of  the  latter  act  on 
manufactures  of  "  wool."  The  evidence  taken  in  the  Circuit  Court 
showed  the  goods  to  be  composed  of  mohair  and  not  sheep's  wool,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  held  to  be  dutiable  under  the  act  of  1894,  as 
claimed  by  the  importers.  For  decisions  below  see  abstract  337  (T.D. 
25000),  abstract  406  (T.D.  25023),  abstracts  893-4  (T.D.  25177),  and  ab- 
stract 1967  (T.D.  25411).      No  appeal.      Note  G.A.  4385  (T.D.  20849). 
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(T.D.  26377.) 

IVo.  651T.  —  Selvage  of  Rugs.  —  Protest  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  against  the  assess- 
ment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  cuBtoniB  at  the  port  of  Chicago,  May  10,  1905. 

Protest  overruled  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  5978  (T.D.  26187),  hold- 
ins:  that  the  selvasfe  of  rug's  should  be  included  in  the  dutiable  area. 


(T.D.  26462.) 

Suit  3010.  —  Woolen  Rags.  —  United  States  y.  Kennedy  &  Moon.  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  May  16,  1905.  On  application  for  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  Before  Townsend,  circuit 
judge. 

Decision  affirmed  without  argument  or  opinion,  on  the  authority  of 
United  States  v.  Pearson  (T.D.  26394).  For  decision  below  see  G.A. 
4555  (T.D.  21595). 

Suit  3709.  — Woolen  Goods,  Act  of  1894.  —  Horstmann,  Von  Hein  &  Co.  ?).  United 
States.  United  States  Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  May  18,  1905.  On 
application  for  review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 
Before  Townsend,  circuit  judge. 

Decisions  reversed,  without  argument  or  opinion,  certain  goods  clas- 
sified as  manufactures  of  wool  under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  as  prescribed 
in  paragraph  297,  tariff  of  1894,  being  held  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rates 
provided  in  the  latter  act.  For  decisions  below  see  abstracts  3038  and 
3074  (T.D.  25665). 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET 

FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  AND  MARCH,  1906. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and      West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

J  Blood 

I  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Delaine  .    .       

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

i  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Delaine       

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine (not  quotable) 

5  Blood 

I  &  i  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

i  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

i  &  k  Blood 

Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 

i  &  k  Blood 

Braid 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

Spring,  flue,  12  months 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

•'        medium,  12  months 

"  "         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  tine 

"      medium 

California. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

Spring.  Northern,  free,  12  months     . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months, 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory     Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Dtah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"       medium 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"         medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Georgia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


1006. 


January.      February.        March 


34  @  35 

33  @  34 

39  ®  40 

39  @  40 

36  3  37 

26  @  264 

33  @  34 

33  @  34 

28  ®  29 


34  t  34J 

32   S  33 

38  S  39 

38  (g  39 

36  @  37 

25i   g  26 

32  @  33 

32  @  33 

28  @  29 


38  g  39 

38  @  39 

34  @  35 

24  @  25 

314   a  32 

31i  S  32 

27   3  28 


33  3  34 

28   3  29 


31  @  32 
27  @  28 


73  3  74 
68  3  69 
64  3  66 
62  S  63 
62  3  63 
59  3  60 


71  3  72 

66  3  67 
61  3  62 
40  3  45 


73  a  75 

67  3  70 
70  3  72 

68  S  69 
64    3  66 


67  3  69 
63  a  65 
52  3  54 
43   a  44 


60  g  62 
57  3  59 
50  3  52 
46  3  47 


32  3  33 


37  3  38 

37  3  38 

34  3  35 

24  3  25 

31  3  32 

31  3  32 

27  3  28 


32  3  34 
28  3  29 


31 

^ 

32 

27 

@ 

28 

72 

n, 

73 

67 

« 

68 

63 

A 

65 

61 

n 

63 

61 

n 

63 

59 

§ 

60 

70  3  72 

65  3  66 

60  3  62 

40  3  45 


72  3  73 
65  3  67 
69  3  70 
67  3  6n 
63  3  64 


65  3  67 
61  3  63 
50  n  52 
41   a  43 


59   3  61 

5fi  3  58 

49  3  51 

45   3  46 


31  3  32 


34  3  344 

32  3  33 

38  3  40 

38  3  .39 

36  3  37 

25  3  26 

32  3  33 

32  @  33 

28  3  29 


37  3  38 

37  @  38 
34  (3  35 

24  ®  25 
31  3  32 
31  3  32 
27  3  28 


32  (3  34 
28  3  29 


31  3  32 
27  3  28 


72  3  73 

67  3  68 

63  3  65 

61  a  63 

61  i  63 

59  3  60 


70  3  72 
65  3  66 
60  3  62 
40  3  45 


72  3  73 

65  3  67 

69  3  70 

67  3  68 

63  3  64 


65  3  67 
61  3  63 
50  3  52 
41  3  43 


59  3  61 

56  3  58 

49  3  51 

45  3  46 


30  3  32 


1905. 


March. 


34  3  35 

32 
36  3  37 
36  3  37 
36  3  37 

23  t  24 

29 

30 
26  3  264 


29  3  30 
36 
36 
35 

20  3  21 

28 
29  3  30 

25 


30  g  31 
27 


29  a  30 

27 


63  3  65 
67  3  58 
57  3  58 
53  3  54 
55  3  58 
52  3  53 


63  3  66 
57  3  58 
54  3  55 
42  3  47 


67  ©68 

60  8  62 

64  g  65 

60  3  61 

57  3  58 


61  3  63 
59  3  57 
50  3  51 
43  3  44 


58  3  60 
53  a  54 
47  3  48 
40  3  41 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  March  31,  1906. 

The  year  opened  with  a  quiet  trade,  prices  remaining  fairly  firm,  however. 
The  woolen  mills,  which  had  pursued  a  hand  to  mouth  policy  through  the 
fall,  were  obliged  to  come  into  the  market  and  the  bulk  of  the  early  business 
was  from  this  source,  making  a  fair  demand  for  clothing  grades,  both  in  the 
grease  and  scoured  states. 

As  the  heavy  weight  season  progressed  and  orders  for  worsted  fabrics 
proved  fairly  satisfactory,  many  of  the  large  worsted  mills  were  represented 
in  the  market,  with  the  result  that  almost  all  of  the  desirable  lines  of  medium 
bright  wool  (of  which  there  was  a  large  supply)  were  cleaned  up,  but  at 
prices  which  showed  no  profit  to  the  owners. 

Staple  territory  stock  has  sold  readily  and  at  full  quotations.  In  general, 
territory  wools  are  in  light  supply  and  selections  poor;  therefore  manufac- 
turers who  have  sufficient  stock  on  hand  for  their  immediate  wants  are  now 
waiting  to  see  how  the  country  markets  open,  before  making  further  heavy 
purchases.  On  the  other  hand,  dealers  have  their  stock  so  well  in  hand  that 
they  are  not  concerned  about  any  dullness  that  may  prevail  between  now  and 
clip  time. 

The  country  markets  are  sure  to  open  high  and  the  general  impression 
prevails  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  replace  wools  at  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  now  selling  in  this  market. 

Contracting  has  been  carried  on  to -a  limited  extent  in  the  territories,  but 
the  exalted  ideas  of  growers  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  general  move- 
ment in  this  direction. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone. 

PuLLKU  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)      (W.  A.  Blanchard.j 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A-  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


January. 


70  @  75 
65  ®  68 
58  @  63 
52  @  54 
40  @  44 
62  ig  65 
50  @53 
68  @  70 


1906. 


February. 


70  (g  75 
65  @  68 
58  @  63 
50  @  54 
40  @  43 
62  @  65 
50  @  52 
68  @  70 


70  @  75 
65  @  68 
58  @63 
50  @  54 
40  @43 
62  @  65 
50  @  52 
68  @  70 


59  (3  61 
56  @58 
50  @  52 
42  (3  45 
57®  68 

60  @53 
62  @  64 


Remarks. 

The  quarter  under  consideration  shows  no  change  from  the  conditions 
which  obtained  during  the  previous  term,  and  the  relative  place  of  pulled 
wool  in  the  market  has  been  secondary.  The  demand  for  fine  and  medium 
supers  has  been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  former  level  of  prices ;  but  the 
lower  grades,  such  as  coarse  combings,  C  supers,  and  also  gray  wools,  have 
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been  so  slow  of  sale  that  no  accurate  valuations  can  be  quoted  for  them. 
The  continued  use  of  substitutes  in  the  noanufaclure  of  cheap  woolens  is 
mainly  responsible  for  this  condition  of  things. 

Wools  running  to  staple  and  grading  three-eighths  and  above  have  sold 
freely,  and  there  has  been  a  fair  business  done  in  the  ordinary  quarter-blood 
combings.  The  worsted  spinners  have  also  bought  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
longer  B  supers,  and  this  movement  has  materially  helped  in  preventing  an 
accumulation  of  this  grade  of  wool.  Some  western  B's  have  been  sold  as 
low  as  48  cents,  though  standard  eastern  pullings  have  ranged  from  52  to 
55  cents,  —  the  outside  price  for  strictly  white  stock 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 

Foreign   Wools.     (Madger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs: 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Bngllsh  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece    . 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools  : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


ieo6. 


1905. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

March. 

42  g  43 
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Foreign   Wools. 
The  quarter  ending  with  March  was  a  fairly  active  one  in  the  market  for 
foreign  wools.     Dealers  who  had  been  carrying  merino  wools  continued  to 
urge  sale  wherever  opportunity  offered,  and  the  bulk  of  the  holdings  were 
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moved  to  manufacturers  at  values  considerably  below  what  such  wools  were 
costing  to  import. 

Crossbreds  met  with  a  steady  demand  as  fast  as  they  were  received  from 
Australia  and  South  America,  and  in  some  cases  large  transactions  were 
made  to  arrive.  The  wools  proved  to  be  in  very  good  condition  and  netted 
the  importers  a  fair  profit.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  volume  of  sales, 
but  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  three-fourths  of  the  arrivals  were  disposed  of 
soon  after  coming  into  store. 

The  demand  for  these  wools  encouraged  dealers  to  operate  in  the  London 
markets,  and  many  of  the  wools  sold  were  replaced  at  higher  cost  than  the 
original  lots  had  realized  here.  By  the  influence  of  the  strong  market  abroad 
and  steady  advancing  values  there,  prices  here  were  affected,  and  an  advance 
was  obtained  from  month  to  .month  on  most  descriptions  of  crossbred  wool. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  wools  have  been  in  moderate  supply,  but  ample  for 
the  demand,  us  their  relative  high  cost  prevents  their  use  except  for  special 
purposes. 

The  advance  in  London  created  a  demand  for  English  wools,  and  stocks 
here  were  practically  cleaned  out  at  a  little  under  cost  of  importation. 

The  greatest  activity  the  past  three  months  has  been  in  carpet  wools,  which 
have  been  bought  steadily  by  manufacturers  in  face  of  advancing  prices.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  lessening  supply  of  third  class  wools  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  "  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  &  Finance  "  : 

Importations  of  Third  Class  Wool  for  Month  of  February. 
190.5.  1906. 

12,391,450  lbs.  6,521,328  lbs. 

For  Eight  Months  Ending  February. 
1004.  1O05.  1006. 

76,911,000  lbs.  73,784.000  lbs.  67,404,000  lbs. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  importations  for  the  month  of  February  are  six 
million  pounds  behind  tliose  of  1905,  and  for  the  eight  months  ending  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  were  three  million  pounds  behind  1904,  while  those  for  1906  were 
six  million  pounds  behind  1905. 

Amount  of  Wool  Remaining  in  Bond  for  February. 
1905.  1006. 

24,154,000  lbs.  18,806,000  lbs. 

The  world  appears  to  have  absorbed  all  its  surplus  of  low  wools,  and  reports 
of  markets  on  the  other  side  do  not  encourage  hope  that  values  will  be 
lower;  but  it  maybe  well  to  consider  that  a  large  proportion  of  Asia,  and 
part  of  Russia,  have  been  under  lawless  conditions,  and  it  is  possible  tliat 
considerable  third  class  wool  has  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  world's 
markets. 

Still,  making  all  allowances,  we  i-  cline  to  the  opinion  that  with  normal 
conditions  prevailing  it  will  be  a  year  or  two  before  low  wools  decline  to  any 
extent. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 

Boston,  April  3,  1906. 
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PROPOSED   CHANGES  IN  THE  CUSTOMS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE LAW. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  recently  closed,  a  deter- 
mined and  spirited  attack  was  made  by  foreign  foes  and 
domestic  enemies  of  the  country's  tariff  policy  upon  the  cus- 
toms administrative  law.  The  two  forces  worked  in  com- 
plete harmony  —  the  one  striving  to  arouse  and  direct  public 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  law,  the  other  to  influence  offi- 
cial action,  and  both  to  compel  such  liberalization  in  the  act  as 
would  endanger  many  domestic  interests.  The  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  domestic  enemies  was  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Customs  Service  and  Revenue 
Laws  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 

Interest  was  somewhat  aroused  in  the  question  of  altera- 
tions in  the  law  by  the  report  of  this  committee  issued  Jan- 
uary last.  That  report,  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  on 
page  243,  urged  many  changes  —  some  reasonable  and  desir- 
able, but  others  revolutionizing  present  practice,  inimical  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  law,  and  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. It  formed  the  basis  for  testing  public  opinion  and 
was  understood  to  represent  the  desires  of  those  urging 
changes. 

The  attack  on  the  part  of  foreign  foes  came  from  the  Ger- 
man Government,  whose  officials  presented  the  vigorous  pro- 
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test  of  German  consigning  merchants  against  what  they 
deemed  the  inequalities  and  hardships  of  the  law.  Their 
purpose  was  to  secure  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  modifica- 
tions of  our  present  fairly  efficient  law,  or  changes  by  execu- 
tive order  in  the  regulations,  the  effect  of  which  would  make 
it  easier  and  less  dangerous  for  importers  by  consignment  to 
evade  the  payment  of  duties  prescribed  in  the  Dingley  act. 
Though  the  attack  failed  in  part,  the  same  parties  are 
undoubtedly  awaiting  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  return 
to  demands  not  granted  but  regarded  as  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  consignee  importing  classes.  They  have  been 
temporarily  abandoned  only  to  be  presented  at  a  more  pro- 
pitious time  to  Congress,  the  sound  sense  of  whose  members 
has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  refused  all  requests  to  render 
less  efficient  those  laws  necessary  alike  for  the  protection  of 
the  nation's  revenue  and  its  domestic  industries. 

WHAT   GAVE   THE   OPPORTUNITY   FOR   THE    ATTACK. 

The  complication  with  Germany  over  the  application  to 
American  products  of  the  maximum  duties  of  her  new  tariff 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  these  two  interests  to  combine 
forces  and  make  a  demonstration  of  considerable  strength, 
which  secured  certain  results.  It  was  pretty  generally 
understood  to  be  impossible  to  negotiate  and  have  ratified  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Germany  ;  and  to  obviate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maximum  duties,  concessions  were  sought  for 
German  commercial  interests  by  the  relaxing  of  certain 
features  of  the  administrative  customs  law  in  return  for  the 
postponement  of  the  application  of  those  duties  on  March  1, 
1906. 

The  President,  interested  in  maintaining  the  present  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  two  countries  and  in  averting  a 
threatened  tariff  war,  took  the  unusual  course  of  calling  a 
conference  at  the  White  House  on  the  law  in  question,  seek- 
ing thereby  justification  for  proposed  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions governing  hearings  in  ajDpraisements  of  imported 
merchandise,  and  affording  Germany  an  opportunity  to  effect 
an  honorable  retreat  from  her  threatened  hostile  action.     At 
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this  conference  arguments  in  favor  of  the  modification  of  the 
regulations  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  some  New 
York  importers  and  against  it  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. So  strong  was  the  presentation  of  the  case  by  the 
latter  that  the  President,  acknowledging  his  hope  that  the 
conference  would  enable  him  to  order  open  hearings,  felt 
constrained  not  to  make  the  proposed  change,  thereby  con- 
ceding the  soundness  of  Secretary  Shaw's  opposition. 

A    FORMER   COMMITTEE   HAD    ACTED. 

As  long  ago  as  1899  a  general  committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  customs  administrative  law  was  appointed  by  the 
Merchants'  Association  at  the  suggestion  of  President  ]Mc Kin- 
ley,  to  indicate  such  changes  or  amendments  as  they  might 
deem  wise  for  the  "better  protection  of  the  Government,  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  and  the  honest  importer  alike."  Tliis 
general  committee,  composed  of  some  forty-six  members, 
representing  various  industries  and  interests,  delegated  its 
powers  to  an  executive  body  of  six  who  prepared  a  report, 
which  was  approved  by  the  general  committee,  transmitted 
to  President  McKinley  under  date  of  March  1,  1900,  and 
filed  by  him. 

From  that  date  until  January,  1906,  no  apparent  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  recommendations  therein  embodied  enacted 
into  law,  although  a  second  committee  had  been  appointed 
some  time  in  the  interim  to  make  further  investigation  of 
the  matter.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  a  six-year 
period  of  incubation  the  second  report,  making  much  the 
same  recommendations  as  the  first,  should  have  been  hatched 
at  the  very  time  Germany  was  pushing  her  claim  for  more 
considerate  treatment. 

Why,  if  conditions  were  intolerable,  as  declared  by  the 
committee's  counsel,  was  the  report  allowed  to  lie  dormant 
for  a  half  dozen  years  to  be  revived  at  that  particular  time  ? 
What  changes  were  made  in  the  last  report,  and  we  are  told 
by  the  secretary  of  the  committee  that  they  were  few  and 
unimportant,  that  it  required  so  long  a  time  to  crystallize 
the  conclusions  of  the  new  committee?     What  was  it  that 
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galvanized  this  moribund  committee  into  life  and  activity 
unless  it  was  that  the  time  when  Germany  was  supposed  to  be 
about  to  enforce  her  maximum  tariff  rates  against  our  pro- 
ducers —  something  she  was  loth  to  do,  which  she  could  not 
afford  to  do,  and  which  she  was  glad  to  find  a  pretext  for  not 
doing  —  seemed  auspicious  to  strike  for  greater  privileges  for 
the  consignees  of  undervalued  goods  ?  Many  facts  are  in  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  time  was  purposely  chosen  and  the 
coincidence  was  not  accidental. 

FALSE   IMPRESSIONS    CREATED. 

This  second  report  prepared  by  a  new  committee  was 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  full 
list  of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  of  1900  printed 
therein,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  the  report  was  endorsed  by  it  as  well  as  by  the 
Merchants'  Association.  The  old  committee  was  never 
notified  of  the  second  report,  never  considered  it,  and  never 
held  a  meeting  to  pass  upon  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  their  names  should  have  been  attached  to  this 
revised  report,  if  it  was  not  to  give  it  an  authority  unwar- 
ranted and  undeserved.  In  justification  of  the  printing  of 
the  names  of  the  committee  of  1900  it  has  been  said  that  the 
recent  report  nowhere  states  that  the  old  committee  was 
responsible  for  the  revision  !  If  they  were  not,  why  then 
were  their  names  displayed  in  large  tyj)e  in  the  first  pages 
of  the  pamphlet? 

At  least  five  members  of  the  original  committee  were  dead  : 
John  Field,  John  Gibb,  Alfred  Ray,  James  Renfrew,  and  John 
Sloane.  The  firm  with  which  Mr.  Gibb  was  connected 
opposed  one  of  the  committee's  most  important  recommenda- 
tions, and  Mr.  Pirie,  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  whose 
name  was  printed  as  one  of  the  committee,  declared  such 
use  unauthorized  and  announced  his  opposition  to  some  of 
the  proposed  changes.  The  name  of  the  Hon.  S.  N.  D. 
North  was  printed  as  a  member  of  the  committee  (represent- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers) 
although  he  never  met  with  that   body.     He    did  write  in 
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approval  of  some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  original 
report,  but  distinctly  put  himself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
others.  In  this  second  report  his  name  still  appears  in  the 
same  representative  capacity,  though  for  nearly  three  years 
he  had  been  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Census.  By 
such  use  of  names  a  false  impression,  whether  intended  or 
not,  was  created  in  the  mind  of  every  person  into  whose 
hands  the  pamphlet  fell,  though  one  dislikes  to  believe  that  a 
committee  representing  such  a  body  as  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation would  deliberately  attempt  deception.  The  inevi- 
table conclusion  of  such  persons  was  that  the  report  was 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  that  the  whole  report  was 
approved  by  them  all,  and  by  the  Association  itself,  a  con- 
clusion unwarranted  by  the  facts.  The  editor  of  "  The 
Buyer,  American  and  Foreign  "  was  one  who  so  understood 
it.  In  his  February  issue  he  said,  "  The  general  committee 
under  whose  auspices  the  report  has  been  drawn  and  made 
up  consists  of  the  following  representative  merchants  in 
various  lines,"  and  the  names  of  the  committee  follow. 

Even  such  a  statement  concerning  the  report  to  President 
McKinley  would  hardly  be  justified.  The  Hon.  J.  Van 
Vechten  Olcott,  of  New  York  City,  in  addressing  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  declared  that  the  sub-committee 
which  prepared  the  report  "  received  letters  from  almost  all 
of  them"  (the  general  committee)  "approving  of  the  report, 
or  at  an}^  rate  they  all  acquiesced  in  the  report."  This 
scarcely  squares  with  the  confession  of  Mr.  George  W.  J. 
Angell,  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  William  Whitman  under  date  of  February  15,  1906, 
acknowledged  that  the  report  was  actually  approved  by  the 
afBrmative  votes  of  but  twenty-four  of  the  forty-six  members 
of  the  committee,  one  of  whom  has  since  reversed  his  position, 
and  the  firm  of  the  deceased  chairman  of  the  committee 
opposes  at  least  one  of  its  important  recommendations.  Nor 
did  they  all  acquiesce  in  the  report,  for  the  secretary  of  this 
Association  emphatically  dissented  from  some  of  the  changes 
suggested.  It  seems  plain  from  such  opposite  statements  by 
friends  of  the  committee  that  no  great  care  was  taken  to  be 
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accurate.  The  motive  for  such  conflicting  declarations  we 
leave  for  explanation  by  them ;  we  shall  not  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile or  explain  them. 

ONLY   A   HALF    TRUTH   TOLD    TO   PRESIDENT   MCKINLEY. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  to  President  McKinley  only  a 
half  truth  was  stated  when  he  was  informed  that  "  the  accom- 
panying suggestions  have  been  formally  approved  by  the 
general  committee."  The  names  of  the  committee  were 
attached,  but  the  very  important  fact  that  only  a  bare 
majority  actually  approved  the  report  —  the  others  not  show- 
ing sufficient  interest  to  either  vote,  or  reply  to  the  notice  of 
the  meeting —  was  suppressed,  and  he  was  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  meager  margin  by  which  the  committee's  approval 
was  registered.  There  is  not  a  word  in  either  report  to  dis- 
close this  condition,  which  destroys  the  effect  of  unanimity 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  forty-six  names.  It  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  such  concealment  was  resorted  to 
by  the  sub-committee,  which  seemed  more  bent  on  securing 
credit  for  representing  an  honorable  association  than  it  was 
on  giving  square  treatment  to  either  the  general  committee 
or  the  members  of  the  association. 

VALUE  FOR  EXPORT  URGED  AS  THE  STANDARD. 

The  report  of  the  Merchants'  Association  Committee  con- 
tained at  least  two  recommendations  which  are  regarded  as 
steps  backward :  the  one  requiring  invoices  of  goods  obtained 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  purchase  to  contain  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  "  for  exportation  " 
at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
relating  to  open  hearings  in  re-appraisement  cases. 

Market  value  in  foreign  markets  is  often  times  nebulous 
and  elusive  at  best,  but  the  value  "  for  exportation "  is 
practically  non-existent.  This  provision  would  have  thrown 
wide  open  the  doors  for  all  kinds  of  "  dumping  "  and  would 
have  flooded  our  markets  with  Europe's  surplus  stocks. 
With  that  rule  in  force  purchasers  of  large  quantities  would 
have  been  given    distinct  advantage  over  those  of   smaller 
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quantities.  Under  the  present  law  they  may  be  able  to  buy 
more  advantageously,  but  when  their  merchandise  passes  the 
Custom  House  they  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  do  their  less 
wealthy  competitors.  They  may  be  able  to  buy  at  lower 
rates,  but  all  now  stand  equal  before  the  customs  law  when 
seeking  entrance  for  their  goods  into  the  country.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  counsel  for  the  committee  this  change  in  the 
ascertainment  of  value  was  "  more  important  to  merchants 
in  this  country  than  all  other  questions  arising  under  those 
laws  combined,  and  most  important  of  all  for  your  committee 
to  take  and  maintain  a  firm  stand  on.  I  think  it  would  be 
better,  if  it  were  necessary,  which  I  cannot  assume  it  to  be, 
for  your  committee  to  let  every  other  proposed  amendment 
go  by  the  board  than  to  weaken  in  j-^our  advocacy  of  this 
particular  one."  He  regarded  it  as  "  the  one  imperative 
duty  of  importers  in  the  United  States  and  of  any  association, 
which  claims  or  seeks  to  represent  and  safeguard  their 
interests,  to  procure  prompt  legislative  relief  from  these 
intolerable  conditions."  But  the  committee,  finding  too  much 
opposition  to  this  radical  alteration,  did  weaken  in  their 
advocacy  of  it  and,  "  as  a  matter  of  policy,"  it  did  not  appear 
in  the  Olcott  bill,  which,  though  not  covering  all  the  features 
of  their  report,  represented  the  minimum  of  their  demands. 
For  expediency's  sake  the  recommendation  was  withdrawn, 
though  the  committee  was  still  very  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable. 

OPEN    HEAiaiNGS    AND    PRODUCTION    OF    PAPERS    FAVORED. 

The  second  amendment  provided  by  law  for  open  hearings 
in  re-appraisement  cases  and  the  production  of  all  document- 
ary evidence,  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  for 
inspection  of  the  importer  and  his  counsel.  At  present  the 
manner  of  conducting  such  re-appraisements  is  governed  by 
the  departmental  regulations,  which  are  subject  to  change  by 
the  order  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

At  first  blush  this  demand  that  the  importer  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  confronting  the  opposing  witnesses  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  cross-examination  seems  eminently  fair  and 
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in  keeping  with  litigants'  rights.  Secretary  Shaw  confessed 
that  at  the  threshold  of  his  official  experience  the  cry  caught 
his  ear,  but  that  within  thirty  days  his  views  completely 
changed.     He  said : 

Within  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  I  took  my  seat 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  these  matters  were  pre- 
sented to  me  my  sense  of  justice,  if  you  please,  or  want  of 
apprehension,  led  me  to  say  yes  to  the  proposition  that  these 
hearings  should  be  open.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  fair  ;  but  no 
man  will  sit  in  my  chair  for  thirty  days  and  give  any  atten- 
tion to  customs  matters  without  learning  that  it  is  absolutely 
impracticable  and  well  nigh  impossible  to  conduct  this  busi- 
ness in  that  way.  We  might  as  well  abolish  our  foreign 
force  as  to  undertake  to  give  oj)en  hearings. 

Strong  objection  was  made  to  what  were  designated  as 
"star  chamber  proceedings,"  and  depriving  a  man  of  his 
property  without  a  trial.  Those  taking  that  view  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  proceeding  is  not  judicial  in  character, 
where  the  appraising  officers  sit  as  judges  and  render  decis- 
ions according  to  the  preponderance  of  testimony  produced, 
but  simply  an  appraisement  —  an  ascertainment  of  value  — 
like  unto  that  of  an  assessment  of  real  estate  for  taxation.  In 
most  States  the  valuation  is  fixed  by  the  assessor  from  whose 
opinion  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a  board  of  commissioners 
whose  decision  is  final.  The  owner  of  the  real  estate  is  not 
heard  in  the  first  instance  and  he  has  no  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent witnesses  or  cross-examine  the  assessor  either  then  or 
on  the  appeal.  This  summary  method  is  adopted  because 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  taxes  to  be  laid  and 
collected  within  a  reasonable  time. 

A  similar  necessity  requires  somewhat  similar  proceedings 
in  appraisement  and  re-appraisement  cases,  with  this  impor- 
tant difference :  that  the  importer  has  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  appraiser  to  one  general  appraiser  and  from  his  de- 
cision to  a  board  of  three  general  appraisers,  in  each  appeal 
being  accorded  the  privilege  of  appearing  himself  and  pro- 
ducing witnesses.  General  Appraiser  De  Vries  says :  "  I 
think  it  would  be  found,  if  you  compare  this  method  of  pro- 
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cedure  for  the  collection  of  revenues  and  support  of  the 
Government  with  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union  or  with 
the  procedure  in  any  nation,  that  there  are  greater  opportu- 
nities afforded  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  taxable 
value  of  property  under  this  system  than  under  any  other." 
Under  the  regulations  the  general  appraisers,  it  is  true,  are 
not  obliged  to  hear  witnesses  for  the  protestant,  but  they  uni- 
formly do  so,  though  they  can  act  without  hearing  their 
views. 

NOT    A    NEW    DEMAND. 

This  demand  for  publicity  is  not  a  recent  one.  Twenty 
years  ago  Secretary  Manning  considered  the  question  and 
concluded  that  it  could  not  be  granted.     He  then  said  : 

It  would  be  impracticable  for  the  Executive  to  carry  on  re- 
appraisements  of  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  by  the 
forms  and  methods  of  a  law  suit,  as  those  forms  and  methods 
are  employed  in  judicial  proceedings.  In  what  relates  to  the 
commercial  designation  of  imported  articles,  their  classifica- 
tion for  duty,  and  the  rates  of  duties  to  be  levied  thereon, 
the  importer  has  ample  recourse  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  but 
the  ascertainment  of  dutiable  values  has,  by  the  law,  been 
wisely  made  purely  an  executive  function,  involving,  it  is 
true,  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment,  but  not  on  that 
account  a  judicial  function  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  distributed  powers  among  Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial  Departments. 

In  reference  to  the  inadvisability  of  holding  open  hearings 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  expressed  its  opinion, 
saying : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  statute  the  question 
of  dutiable  value  of  merchandise  is  not  to  be  tried  before  the 
appraisers  as  if  it  were  an  issue  in  a  judicial  tribunal.  Such 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  statute,  and  the  practice  has  been 
to  the  contrary  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Government. 
No  government  could  collect  its  revenues  or  perform^its 
necessary  functions  if  the  system  contended  for  by  the  plain- 
tiffs were  to  prevail. 

The  appraising  officers  are  entitled  to  all  information 
obtainable  concerning  the  foreign  market  value  of  goods 
under  consideration,  but  such  information  is  not  public  prop- 
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erty.  It  is  due  to  merchants  and  others,  called  to  give  such 
information,  that  their  statements  shall  be  taken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  official  persons  only.  It  must  often  occur  that 
persons  in  possession  of  facts  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
appraisers  in  determining  market  values  are  deterred  from 
appearing  or  testifying  by  the  publicity  given  to  re-appraise- 
ment proceedings. 

Not  only  do  the  Treasury  officials  and  the  Supreme  Court 
regard  as  impracticable  the  demand  for  public  hearings, 
the  submission  of  all  documents,  and  the  right  to  cross-ex- 
amine opposing  witnesses,  but  some  of  the  most  prominent 
importing  merchants  of  the  country,  firms  of  such  excellent 
standing  as  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 
Lord  &  Taylor,  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  and  others  are  not 
only  satisfied  with  the  present  "  star  chamber  proceedings," 
but  they  urgently  protest  against  the  proposed  change. 
They  have  no  more  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the  customs  laws 
than  they  have  of  the  penalties  against  arson  and  murder. 
This  sense  of  security  and  satisfaction  is  sustained  by  the 
general  appraisers,  who  aver  that  they  cannot  recall  an 
instance  of  an  honest  man  having  been  penalized  under  the 
system  attacked. 

OPEN    HEARINGS    WOULD    MEAN    INCREASED    DIFFICULTIES. 

The  granting  of  open  hearings  in  all  re-appraisement  cases 
was  opposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  gen- 
eral appraisers  who  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  Secretary,  who  knows  that  all  the  informa- 
tion obtained  abroad  is  of  a  strictly  confidential  character, 
declared  that  the  usefulness  of  the  foreign  force  would  be 
gone,  and  it  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  were  the  amend- 
ment adopted.  Even  at  present  it  is  difficult  enough  for 
that  arm  of  our  service  to  secure  foreign  market  values,^  and 
that  important  source  of  information  would  be  closed  to  our 
appraisers,  thereby  intensifying  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
if  not  making  it  insurmountable.  Open  hearings  would  not 
only  restrict  the  information  from  abroad,  but  they  would 

^  See  p.  263  for  testimony  of  Thomas  H.  Downing  on  this  point. 
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make  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  secure  domestic  witnesses 
for  the  Government's  case.  There  would  be  an  instinctive 
reluctance,  if  not  positive  refusal,  on  the  part  of  many  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  badgering  cross-examination  of  a 
customs  attorney ;  others  would  be  unwilling  to  lay  bare 
to  competitors  their  business  connections  and  business 
secrets.  This  reluctance  would  not  arise  from  any  fear  to 
meet  the  importer  face  to  face,  nor  because  the  testimony 
offered  would  not  be  true  to  the  best  of  the  witness's 
belief,  but  from  a  shrinking  at  being  considered  and  taunted 
as  an  informer.  This  method  of  secret  hearings  has  been 
in  vogue  for  years ;  on  the  whole  it  has  worked  well,  with 
no  more  instances  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  than  are 
encountered  in  the  findings  of  juries  in  courts,  and  the 
reflections  cast  upon  the  Government's  witnesses  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  are  not  merited.  The  hardships  suffered  by 
the  importers  under  the  present  system  are  in  nowise  to  be 
compared  with  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  labor  were  the  new  order  established.  Pub- 
licity in  these  hearings  means  inefificiency  and  paralysis  of 
that  branch  of  the  Treasury  service,  a  wanton  disregard  for 
our  customs  laws,  and  increased  undervahiations. 

CHANGES    WOULD    BENEFIT    IMPORTERS    ON    CONSIGNMENT. 

Secretary  Shaw  ventured  the  opinion  that  two-thirds  of 
the  New  York  merchants  asking  for  the  changes  are  engaged 
in  importing  merchandise  which  can  only  be  bought  in  New 
York,  duty  paid.  When  it  is  remembered  tliat  consigned 
merchandise  is  the  bane  of  the  import  business ;  that  seven 
thousand  applications  for  re-appraisement  were  listed  in  New 
York  last  year,  90  per  cent  of  which  were  consignment 
cases ;  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  clamoring  for  freer 
conditions  import  their  goods  in  that  manner ;  and  that 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  of  the  country's 
firms  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  changes  asked,  it 
seems  somewhat  peculiar  to  be  told  by  the  counsel  for  the 
committee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  that  the  present 
method  is  a  hardship  on  merchants  having  branches  abroad. 
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and  by  the  committee's  chairman  that  the  "  association's  only 
idea  is  to  give  the  honest  importer  a  chance,  that  the  dis- 
honest importers  and  the  systematic  undervaluers  will  have 
a  great  dread  of  facing  their  accusers  openly,  and  that  this 
will  place  them  at  a  decided  disadvantage." 

The  interests  of  the  purchasing  importers,  who  vigorously 
oppose  the  open  hearing,  and  the  consignee  importers,  who 
favor  it,  are  diametrically  opposed ;  and  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  latter,  many  of  whom  are  the  undervaluers 
and  opponents  of  the  present  system,  are  altruistic  enough  to 
be  now  advocating  measures  which  would  not,  in  their  opin- 
ion, be  to  their  great  advantage.  Both  the  chairman  of  the 
association's  committee  and  its  counsel  regard  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  report  as  of  great  moment  to  importers.  These 
same  recommendations  are  opposed  by  those  importers  whose 
business  it  is  to  purchase  merchandise  in  foreign  markets ; 
and  the  unavoidable  conclusion  is  that  the  importers  by  con- 
signment are  the  only  ones  to  whom  the  change  would  be  of 
value. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  committee  and  the  expressions 
of  its  chairman  and  counsel,  can  they  pretend  to  say  that  the 
mandate  of  President  McKinley  under  which  they  claim  to 
have  acted,  was  faithfully  followed  ?  Their  work  has  been 
performed — if  we  may  judge  from  the  items  of  the  report 
which  the}^  emphasized  —  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  the  three  classes  for  which  the  revision  was  undertaken, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  advantages  of  the  consignee 
class  who  have  been  chafing  under  the  reasonable  restraints 
and  requirements  of  the  act  of  1890,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  1897  — which  have  somewhat  restricted  the  opportunities 
for  gross  undervaluation  —  and  have  been  longing  for  a 
return  to  the  wider  field  for  operations  permitted  under  less 
stringent  regulations.  The  interests  of  the  purchasing  import- 
ers and  the  domestic  manufacturers  were  dropped  completely 
from  the  committee's  consideration;  those  of  the  consignee 
importers  became  paramount. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  believing  that  conditions  would  be 
"  intolerable  "  rather'  with  open  hearings  than  as  at  present 
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conducted?  Is  there  not  more  warrant  for  believing  in  the 
sound  judgment  .of  those  to  whose  care  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  committed  —  th^  general  appraisers, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  predecessors  for  years 
without  exception,  no  matter  of  what  party,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  purchasing  importers  —  than 
in  accepting  the  representations  and  predictions  of  gentlemen 
whose  interests  are  not  at  one  with  those  of  the  Government, 
the  honest  importer,  or  the  domestic  manufacturer?  Our 
experience  prior  to  1890  —  when  there  was  not  that  privacy 
now  secured,  and  when  re-appraisements  were  treated  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law  —  showed  what  unde- 
sirable results  flowed  from  such  publicity,  and  ought  to  teach 
us  to  fear  equally  bad  conditions,  were  the  right  to  public 
hearings  written  in  the  statute  or  authorized  without  limita- 
tion, by  the  regulations. 

We  believe  these  two  changes  urged  by  the  committee 
would  tend  to  reproduce  the  demoralization  which  existed 
under  the  law  prior  to  1890,  intensify  the  vicious  practices 
then  prevailing,  deprive  the  Government  of  just  revenues, 
and  undo  the  measure  of  reform  accomplished  after  years  of 
endeavor. 

FIVE    PER    CENT    MARGIN    FOR    UNDERVALUATION 
SUGGESTED. 

Another  recommendation  of  importance  was  the  one  per- 
mitting a  variation  of  5  per  cent  in  the  market  value  before 
the  penalty  is  applied.  For  more  than  forty  years  the  ques- 
tion of  what  margin  should  be  allowed,  if  any,  has  been  a 
puzzling  one,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  conditions  which  existed  at  various  decades  within  that 
period,  to  consider  the  provisions  intended  to  hamper  or 
prevent  undervaluations  contained  in  the  several  laws  in 
force  in  the  past  two  decades,  and  note  those  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  practices  which  were  driving  honest 
importers  out  of  business  and  reaping  rich  rewards  for  those 
guilty  of  them. 

Prior  to  1890  the  law  permitted  an  undervaluation  of  10 
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per  cent  and  provided  for  the  collection  of  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  in  case  the  appraised  value  exceeded  the  10 
per  cent. 

Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  referring  to  his  observations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tariff  commission  of  1882,  said  that  "a  most  earnest 
consideration  of  this  subject  has  convinced  me  of  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  laws  to  prevent  this  evil."  At 
the  port  of  New  York  the  practice  of  undervaluation  on  con- 
signed merchandise  was  rampant,  all  such  importations  being 
uniformly  undervalued.  The  Boston  committee  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  reported  in  1886:  "Under  this 
statute  no  penalty  is  imposed  unless  the  appraised  value 
exceeds  the  entered  value  10  per  cent  or  more.  This  is  a 
practical  encouragement  by  law  of  a  general  system  of  under- 
valuation within  the  range  of  10  per  cent,  and  an  induce- 
ment to  unscrupulous  importers  to  make  their  entries  as 
nearly  as  they  I'egard  safe  within  the  limit." 

Notwithstanding  the  reprehensible  system  which  flour- 
ished under  the  liberty  permitted  by  that  law  and  the  strong 
efforts  made  to  secure  amendments  lessening  the  opportunity 
for  it,  when  the  administrative  customs  law  of  1890,  which 
created  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  was  enacted,  the 
same  limit  of  10  per  cent  for  undervaluations  was  permitted, 
but  the  penalty  for  such  undervaluation  was  increased,  being 
made  2  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for  each  1 
per  cent  that  such  appraised  value  exceeded  the  value 
declared  in  the  entry.  Hopes  were  raised,  as  expressed  in 
this  Bulletin,  that  the  greater  penalty  and  other  provisions 
would  give  relief  from  the  many  grievances  "  suffered  in  the 
way  of  undervaluation,  false  invoices,  and  the  like,  under  the 
existing  law."  These  were  not  realized;  the  undervaluer 
still  plied  his  business  fearlessly  and  freely.  The  margin  of 
10  per  cent  before  he  could  be  penalized  was  an  invitation 
to  cheat  and  his  immunity  was  guaranteed  to  that  limit. 
Even  when  caught  many  of  the  penalties  inflicted  were  re- 
mitted by  the  complacent  and  sympathetic  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  Administration. 
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THE   REASON   FOR   THE   PENALTY. 

When  the  act  of  1897  came  to  be  framed  the  leeway  of 
10  per  cent  was  withdrawn  and  the  penalty  of  1  per  cent 
was  imposed  for  every  1  per  cent  excess  of  the  appraised 
value  over  that  declared  in  the  entry,  a  provision  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  reduce  the  evil  of  undervaluation  and 
which  has  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  foreign  consignor. 
As  Chairman  Payne  said  at  the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee : 

We  changed  the  law  because  of  the  representations  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  of  the  appraisers  and  everybody 
connected  with  it,  that  dishonest  importers  would  take  their 
chances  on  10  per  cent  of  fraud,  ami  it  got  to  be  almost  the 
universal  practice  of  a  certain  class  of  importers  to  guess  10 
per  cent  below  the  actual  value  because  it  did  not  harm  them 
any,  as  they  simply  had  to  pay  duty  on  the  real  value. 
.  .  .  My  own  opinion  is  that  any  per  cent  should  not  be 
allowed,  that  they  are  systematically  undervalued  up  to  the 
limit,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  we  amended  the  law  and 
struck  out  the  10  per  cent.  They  asked  for  5  per  cent;  the 
committee  made  it  nothing. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the  present  provisions 
were  approved  by  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasur}^,  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  and  ex-Assistant  Secretary,  Charles  S.  Hamlin, 
who  reported  that  the  absence  of  any  margin  for  difference  of 
opinion  between  appraisers  and  importer  would  operate  as  a 
constant  inducement  to  the  latter  to  state  the  market  value 
as  accurately  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  the  price  he  himself 
may  have  paid.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  importer 
to  state  the  exact  value  and  avoid  the  penalty. 

Under  the  ad  valorem  features  of  the  tariff  the  rich 
rewards  for  undervaluation,  which  tempt  men  to  stultify 
conscience  and  justify  the  perjury  necessary  to  accomplish 
their  ends,  are  inconceivably  great.  At  various  times  the 
amount  of  revenue  of  which  the  Treasury  is  yearly  defrauded 
has  been  reckoned  at  from  ten  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Secretary  Shaw  estimated  the  loss  in  revenue  from  a  5 
per  cent  undervaluation  at  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  stopping  of  underweighiiig  of  lemons,  the  duty  on  which 
is  one  cent  per  pound,  recently  saved  the  treasury  $160,000  ; 
and  on  artichokes,  which  were  being  undervalued,  #35,000  in 
additional  duty  have  been  collected.  With  such  opportuni- 
ties in  the  less  valuable  importations,  what  frauds  are  pos- 
sible in  the  merchandise  of  great  value,  if  margins  are 
permitted. 

IS    AN   ABSOLUTE   MARGIN   ADVISABLE? 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  present  law,  holding  the 
importer  strictly  to  market  value,  may  be  a  bit  rigorous  and 
that  it  is  difhcult  for  the  most  skilful  expert  to  fix  values 
with  absolute  correctness  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  based  on  past  experience  and  that  every  per  cent  granted 
makes  the  inducement  for  undervaluation  the  greater  and  its 
accomplishment  the  easier.  It  may  be  that  some  change  is 
desirable,  but  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  absolute  grant  of 
5  per  cent.  The  old  margin  of  10  per  cent  caused  the 
honest  importer  to  accept  and  present  invoices  as  received, 
and  made  him  careless  as  to  marking  his  imports  up  to  mar- 
ket value.  To  the  dishonest  importer  it  was  a  constant  and 
cordial  invitation  to  undervalue  to  the  limit  and  as  much 
beyond  as  was  expedient  or  wise.  We  fear  an  absolute 
right  to  any  margin,  whether  10  or  5  per  cent,  will 
produce  like  undesirable  results,  and  that  this  contemplated 
change  will  make  it  easier  to  return  to  practices  which  injure 
our  industry  and  commerce,  demoralize  our  people,  and  dis- 
grace our  country. 

The  general  appraisers,'  familiar  with  the  lessons  taught 
under  the  act  of  1890,  regard  it  as  unwise  to  permit  any 
undervaluation  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  suggest  instead 
that  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  be  permitted  in  cases 
where  the  general  appraiser  or  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
who  hear  the  case  shall  certify  that  the  5  per  cent  differ- 
ence between  the  invoice  and  appraised  price  is  due  to 
market  conditions.     That  places  the  power  to  grant  relief  in 

'  See  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1906,  page  47.  —  Ed. 
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the  hands  of  the  officials  who  should  know  the  men  obeying 
the  law  and  those  attempting  to  systematically  evade  and 
ignore  it.  We  believe  therein  is  to  be  found  the  way  to 
close  the  door  to  fraud  and  furnish  relief  to  the  honest 
importer. 

THE   REASONS   FOR    CONCESSIONS    SOUGHT    BY   GERMANY. 

German  interests,  as  previously  stated,  were  active  in 
seeking  concessions  in  return  for  the  postponement  of  their 
high  tariff  rates  against  American  imports.  Negotiations 
were  conducted  through  the  State  Department  on  the  basis 
of  changes  in  the  administrative  customs  law,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  agreeing  to  make  certain  recommendations 
to  the  Ways  and  ^Nleans  Committee,  but  not  committing  the 
Administration  to  their  acceptance  and  passage  by  Congress. 
The  reasons  for  Germany's  desire  are  evident  when  it  is 
stated  that  75  per  cent  of  all  her  exports  to  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  consigned  class,  while  but  8  per 
cent  of  that  same  kind  come  from  Great  Britain ;  that 
the  customs  officials  of  New  York,  where  such  imports  are 
principally  received,  have  more  trouble  Avith  German  impor- 
tations than  with  those  of  any  other  nation  of  the  first  class ; 
that  the  amendments  of  1897  to  the  administrative  customs 
law  are  said  to  have  restricted  the  gains  of  her  merchants 
and  have  caused  them  more  loss  than  the  provisions  of 
the  tariff  law  itself  and  that,  according  to  a  speech  made  at 
a  commercial  gathering  in  Berlin  by  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  changes  can  be  secured  "  that  will  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  our  American  export  trade." 

Twenty  years  ago  —  before  Germany  had  assumed  the 
important  position  in  manufacture  she  now  holds — her 
exporters  were  those  especially  named  in  the  report  of  the 
Boston  committee  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  as  guilty 
of  undervaluation,  and  the  habit  has  not  grown  less  with 
passing  years.  Then  woolens,  worsteds,  and  cutlery  were 
mentioned,  but  with  the  development  and  expansion  of  her 
factories,  the  range  of  her  merchandise  now  covers  a  much 
wider  field.     Branch  houses  or  agents  have  been  established 
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on  this  side,  and  it  is  now  impossible  in  many  lines  to  buy 
except  laid  down  in  New  York  City,  duty  paid.  Foreign 
prices  will  not  be  quoted  for  these  goods  made  to  be  sold 
alone  in  the  American  market.  The  extent  and  results  of 
such  a  practice  are  thus  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  42  of  the 
Paris  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
Lillie,  second  vice-president,  who  said  : 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  is,  and  why  it  is,  that  under  the 
workings  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  firms  attempting  to  import 
foreign  goods  on  invoices  representing  actual  prices  of  pur- 
chase are,  and  must  be,  more  and  more  crowded  to  the  wall 
by  concerns  whose  invoice  prices  are  set  merely  with  the 
intention  of  striking  the  very  lowest  figures  on  which  the 
exporter  deems  it  prudent  to  venture  in  running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Custom  House.  And,  be  it  remarked,  many  of  these 
undervaluing  firms  are  concerns  of  restricted  means,  slim 
credit,  of  small  general  repute,  and  whose  only  advantage  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  habitually  and  systematically  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  rich  opportunities  for  illegitimate 
profit  afforded  by  our  ad  valorem  tariff  legislation.  And 
thus  it  is  that,  in  regard  to  all  articles  whatsoever  to  which 
our  ad  valorem  legislation  applies,  the  constant  and  inevitable 
tendency  is  toward  the  concentration  of  business  in  the  hands 
of  the  undervaluer,  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  honest 
importer  from  all  share  in  competition. 

It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  known  to  persons  familiar  with 
our  foreign  trade  that  there  are  markets  in  Europe,  and 
important  markets,  where  it  is  impossible  for  an  American 
purchaser  to  buy  otherwise  than  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  the 
goods  to  be  delivered  at  American  destination  through  some 
agent  of  the  manufacturer  resident  in  the  United  States. 
The  seller  will  refuse  to  name  prices  in  his  own  currency, 
and  the  purchaser  never  sees  the  foreign  invoice.  He  only 
sees  the  invoice,  of  course  in  American  currency,  which  is 
furnished  him  by  the  agent  in  America  when  delivering  the 
goods.  And  why  this  is  so  is  no  secret  at  all ;  also  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  there  are  in  Europe  markets  which, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  undervaluing 
exporter  has  made  absolutely  his  own,  to  the  exclusion  of 
honest  competition. 

The  concessions  sought  by  Germany  —  the  right  to  add  to 
the  value  of  consigned  as  well  as  purchased  goods,  the  fixing 
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of  the  value,  that  for  export,  the  return  to  a  10  per  cent 
margin  for  undervaluation,  and  open  hearings,  if  granted  — 
would  have  meant  a  perpetuation  of  the  iniquities  practised 
prior  to  1897,  the  crowding  to  the  wall  of  the  honest 
importer,  and  the  extension  of  business  along  the  lines  so 
graphically  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  quotation.  The 
German  advocacy  of  such  changes  is  sufficient  to  create  the 
suspicion  that  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  her  consigning 
merchants  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  purchasing  merchants 
of  this  country  or  the  importers  who  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
23ete  with  men  doing  business  on  that  plan.  It  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  beware  of  Greeks  bearing  such  gifts, 
and  to  hold  fast  to  what  causes  no  concern  to  the  great  body 
of  law  observing  merchants  and  importers. 

THE   CONCESSIONS   SUGGESTED   AND   SECURED. 

The  German  negotiators  obtained  some  concessions  from 
Secretary  Shaw  which  he  was  frank  enough  to  say  he  would 
not  have  agreed  to  were  it  not  that  the  country  was  securing 
something  for  them.  While  the  full  requests  of  Germany 
were  not  granted  she  got  more  than  was  expected.  The 
Secretary  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  consignees,  as 
well  as  purchasers,  should  have  the  right,  hitherto  denied 
them,  to  add  to  market  value ;  that  no  penalty  should  be 
exacted  where  undervaluation  does  not  affect  the  duty  ;  that 
no  penalty  should  be  imposed  on  undervaluations  when  less 
than  5  per  cent,  and  that  on  the  next  5  per  cent  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting  on  the  certificate  of  the 
general  appraisers  that  the  undervaluation  was  due  to  good 
faith  difference  of  opinion,  should  be  given  the  right  to  remit 
the  penalty.  In  addition  to  the  above  recommendations  the 
Secretary  issued  an  order  to  the  general  appraisers,  "that 
in  re-appraisement  cases  the  hearings  shall  be  open,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  importer  or  his  attorneys,  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  public  interests  will  not  be 
prejudiced  thereby." 

Confidential  foreign  agents  were  instructed  when  attempt- 
ing to  discover  market   value,    or  cost  of  manufacture,    to 
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confer  first  with  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  trade 
organizations,  and  to  report  to  the  department  all  information 
from  such  sources.  Consuls  were  notified  that  invoices 
should  be  certified  by  the  consul  of  the  district  in  which  the 
merchandise  was  purchased,  or  in  which  it  was  manufac- 
tured, and  not  at  the  point  of  shipment  as  formerly,  both  of 
which  changes  were  pressed  by  Germany. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE   OLCOTT   BILL. 

The  Olcott  bill,  espoused  by  the  Merchants'  Association 
Committee,  dropped  the  demand  for  "  export  value  ;  "  provided 
for  the  right  of  the  owner  or  consignee  of  merchandise  to 
raise  or  lower  the  value  as  given  in  the  invoice  to  conform 
to  actual  market  value ;  for  a  5  per  cent  variation  in  the 
declared  value  of  merchandise,  with  a  penalt}^  of  1  per 
cent  for  each  1  per  cent  in  excess  of  5  per  cent ;  for  the 
seizure  of  goods  when  undervalued  by  more  than  50  ^^er 
cent,  except  when  due  to  unintentional  or  manifest  clerical 
error;  for  the  retirement  on  two-thirds  pay,  either  on  his  own 
request  or  by  direction  of  the  President,  of  any  member  of 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  who  has  served  for  fifteen 
years,  or  who  after  ten  years'  service  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  ;  for  the  request  by  the  collector  for  a  re-ap- 
praisement within  thirty  days  in  cases  where  he  may  deem 
the  appraisement  too  low ;  and  for  open  hearings  in  re-ap- 
praisement cases  and  the  production  of  all  documentary 
evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

AMENDMENTS    INCORPORATED  IN   THE   PAYNE   BILL. 

Neither  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  nor  the  provisions  of  the  Olcott  bill  were  accepted 
in  tofo  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  bill  H.R. 
19750,  which  considerably  enlarged  the  provisions  of  bill 
H.R.  7113,  originally  known  as  the  Payne  bill.  Bill  No. 
19750,^  which  we  print  elsewhere  in  this  number,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  May  28,  reported  to  the  House  June  2, 

iFoi-  text  of  the  bill,  see  page  287.  —  Ed. 
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and  pa.ssed  June  29,  1906.  Its  chief  changes  are :  That 
the  owner  of  purchased  imports  only  may  deduct  from  the 
cost  of  value  given  in  the  invoice  to  conform  to  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  at  the 
time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  whence  exported ;  that  the  appraised 
value  of  merchandise  may  exceed  by  5  per  cent  the  value 
declared  in  the  entry ;  that  no  penalty  shall  be  exacted 
where  the  appraised  value  does  not  change  the  duty ;  that 
the  appraised  value  must  exceed  the  declared  value  by 
more  than  100  per  cent  before  it  is  held  presumptively 
fraudulent  and  the  goods  become  subject  to  seizure ;  that  the 
President  may  remove  the  general  appraisers  only  for  ineffi- 
ciency, mental  or  physical  incapacity,  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office  ;  that  the  collector  must  order  a  re-ap- 
praisement, if  desired,  within  thirty  days  ;  that  the  boards 
of  three  general  appraisers  may  within  thirty  days  from  the 
receipt  of  their  decision  by  the  collector  grant  a  rehearing 
when,  in  their  opinion,  the  ends  of  justice  may  require  it; 
that  the  general  board  of  nine  appraisers  may  establish  such 
reasonable  rules  of  practice  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  boards  of  three  general  appraisers  ; 
that  appeals  shall  be  taken  within  thirty  days  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  from  the  decisions  of  the  general  ap- 
praisers as  to  classification  ;  that  all  evidence  must  be  intro- 
duced before  the  general  appraisers,  except  when  the  Circuit 
Court  may  order  additional  testimony  taken  on  any  particular 
fact. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foi-egoing  that  many  of  the 
changes  in  this  pending  bill  are  intended  to  widen  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  reduce  the  number  of 
unnecessary  appeals,  and  effect  prompter  settlement  of  dis- 
puted questions.  Modified  open  hearings  have  been  ordered 
for  a  time,  but  the  right  to  them  has  not  been  written  in  the 
proposed  law.  The  privilege  to  add  or  deduct  from  the 
invoice  value  has  been  restricted  to  purchasers  of  merchan- 
dise, and  the  demand  for  the  adoption  of  "  export  value  " 
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was  SO  ill  advised  that  it  was  not  even  urged  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  concession  of  5  per  cent 
absolutely  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  not  so  objectionable  as 
the  10  per  cent  desired  by  Germany  or  tlie  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
gentlemen's  agreement,  of  5  per  cent  absolute  and  the  discre- 
tionary remittance  of  the  penalty  for  an  additional  5  per 
cent  variation.  It  is  a  question  whether  German  interests 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  bill  which  fails  to  put  consignees  on  a 
par  with  purchasers,  to  grant  the  margin  of  10  per  cent  for 
undervaluations,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  the  much  desired 
open  hearings.  While  we  recognize  the  great  desirability  of 
escaping  from  an  embarrassing  position  and  of  avoiding  a 
threatened  tariff  war,  considerations  persuasive  and  power- 
ful with  the  Committee  and  the  House,  we  cannot  help  but 
regard  it  as  unwise  to  encourage  by  any  concession  practises 
which  in  the  past  have  bred  disrespect  for  law,  given  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud,  open  and  glaring,  and  have  made  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  dishonest  men  to  drive  incorruptible 
competitors  from  certain  lines'  of  business.  That  German 
interests,  the  oldest  and  greatest  offenders,  made  the  outcry 
was  evidence  that,  hard  as  it  is  to  detect  these  crimes  against 
our  revenue,  the  scope  for  illicit  gains  had  been  lessened  by 
the  law  of  1897  and  its  enforcement.  Is  it  wise  or  in  the 
interests  of  good  public  morals  to  make  its  provisions  weaker 
rather  than  stronger  ? 

J.  B.  McP. 
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REPOKT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

AND  REVENUE   LAWS  OF  THE   NEW   YORK 

MERCHANTS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Carrying  out  the  theory  that  the  Bulletin  should  be  a  depos- 
itory of  all  matters  affecting  in  any  way  the  wool  industry,  we 
reprint  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Merchants' 
Association  on  proposed  changes  to  the  customs  administrative 
law,  which  was  made  to  the  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  on  January  27,  1906,  and  which  is  the  subject  of 
criticism  in  other  pages  of  this  issue.  Though  but  few  of  its 
recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, it  is  well  to  have  a  record  of  the  changes  actually  urged 
upon  the  committee. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEK. 
Hon.  Leslie  M.   Shaw,  Secretary  of  the   Treasury. 

Sir  :  The  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as 
amended  by  act  of  July  24,  1897,  is  entitled  "  An  act  to  simi)lify 
tlie  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues,"  and  the 
labors  of  our  committee  have  been  directed,  in  great  part,  to 
simplification  of  said  act  by  the  removal  of  cei'tain  ambiguities, 
and  more  closely  conforming  tlie  language  of  the  various  sections. 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  propositions  : 

First.  In  Section  .">,  line  18,  et  seq.,  in  the  words  *•'  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the  time  of  exportation 
to  the  United  States,"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  after  the  words 
"  price  thereof  "  the  words  "  for  exportation,"  so  that  it  shall 
read  :  "  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  for 
exportation  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States." 

It  is  well  known  that  patented  articles  in  foreign  countries,  as 
well  as  our  own,  have  frequently  two  or  more  distinct  market 
values,  i.e.,  one  price  for  home  consumption  in  the  patented  ter- 
ritory, another  for  export. 

It  having  been  held,  however,  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that 
but  one  market  value  can  be  recognized  by  the  law,  i.e.,  that  at 
which  the  merchandise  is  "  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  pur- 
chasers," appraising  officers  have  usually  recognized  the  highest 
of  such  varying  market  values  as  the  actual  market  value  of  the 
merchandise  in  question. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  importer  that  the  price  asked  for 
home  consumption  should  be  taken  as  the  "  actual  market  value," 
when  identical  merchandise  is  "  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  pur- 
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chasers  "  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  at  a  much  lower 
price. 

Tlie  same  condition  prevails  where  special  taxes  are  levied  by 
foreign  governments  upon  goods  sold  for  consumption  within 
that  country,  but  remitted  when  such  goods  are  exported.  In 
such  cases  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  construed  the  law  as  re- 
quiring the  inclusion  of  the  amount  of  such  taxes  in  the  dutiable 
value  of  such  merchandise  when  imported,  although  the  said  taxes 
are  not  paid  by  the  importer  or  shipper. 

Second.  Section  3,  lines  23-27,  strike  out  the  words  "  and  that 
it  is  the  price  which  the  manufacturer  or  owner  making  the  dec- 
laration would  have  received  and  was  willing  to  receive,  for  such 
merchandise  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities,"  and  insert  the  words,  "  and  it  is  the  price 
which  the  manufacturer  or  owner  making  the  declaration  ex- 
pects to  obtain,  and  is  willing  to  receive,  for  the  merchandise 
from  the  consignee  thereof." 

We  respectfull}^  submit  that  no  shipper  or  importer  should  be 
called  upon  to  make  oath  or  declaration  as  to  what  he  "  would 
have  received  "  for  merchandise  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  if  he  does  not  sell  the  same  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 
Such  a  statement  is  the  mere  expression  of  an  opinion  or  specula- 
tion and  could  not  possibly  form  the  foundation  for  any  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury.  Nor  should  a  shipper  or  importer  be  called 
upon  to  state  that  he  would  have  been  "  willing  to  receive  "  a  cer- 
tain price  for  goods  which  were  not  for  sale.  In  many  instances 
the  foreign  manufacturer  is  not  selling  any  goods  at  all  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  but  is  consigning  to  agents  in  different 
countries.  He  could  not  truly  declare  that  he  was  willing  to  sell 
such  merchandise  at  the  price  stated  in  the  invoice  or,  indeed,  at 
any  price  except  one  which  would  be  inflated  or  fictitious.  Noth- 
ing should  be  inserted  in  these  declarations  except  what  honest 
men  can  truly  subscribe  to,  and  a  man  who  is  not  selling  goods 
cannot  truly  say  he  was  willing  to  receive  a  certain  price  from  a 
party,  other  than  the  consignee,  when  he  knows  he  was  not  will- 
ing ;  nor  should  he  be  asked  to  make  the  hypothetical  statement 
that  he  would  have  received  that  price. 

Third.  In  Section  4,  line  12,  et  seq.,  it  is  proposed  in  the 
words  "or  if  obtained  otherwise  than  b}^  purchase,  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the  time  of  exportation 
to  the  United  States,"  to  insert  after  the  words  "  price  thereof  " 
the  words  "  for  exportation,"  so  that  this  clause  shall  read  :  "  or 
if  obtained  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  the  actual  market  value 
or  wholesale  price  thereof  for  exportation  at  the  time  of  expor- 
tation to  the  United  States." 

This  change  is  proposed  so  that  the  language  of  the  j^resent 
Section  may  conform  to  that  used  in  Section  3,  for  reasons 
already  stated. 

Fourth.     Section  5,  in  the  declaration  of  consignee,  importer, 
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or  agent,  line  33,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  words  "  that  the  in- 
voice now  produced  by  me  exhibits  the  actual  cost  (if  purchased) 
or  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  (if  otherwise  ob- 
tained) at  the  time  of  exportation  to  tlie  United  States,"  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "or  wholesale  price"  the  words  "for 
exportation,"  for  tlie  reasons  already  stated. 

F'i^th.  In  Section  5  add  at  the  end  of  declaration  of  con- 
signee, the  following  in  brackets  : 

"  The  person  making  this  declaration  shall  be  required  to 
strike  out  the  words  '  or  the  actual  market  value  or  wliolesale 
price,  if  the  mercliandise  was  purchased,'  or  the  words  '  the 
actual  cost '  if  otherwise  obtained,  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
in  the  case." 

This  change  is  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  of  this  district,  Henry  L.  Burnett,  as  made  by  him  in 
a  communication  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  under  date  of 
April  6,  1899,  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  case  of  a  declaration  of  a  consignee,  importer,  or  agent 
of  merchandise  there  is  an  anomaly  in  the  declaration  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  There  the  importer,  following  the 
form  set  out  in  Section  5,  says  :  That  tlie  invoice  now  produced 
by  me  exhibits  tlie  actual  cost  (if  purchased)  or  the  actual  market 
value  or  Avholesale  price,  and  the  collector  receives  this  declara- 
tion in  this  alternative  form.  In  proceedings,  therefore,  to 
forfeit  the  goods,  or  in  an  action  for  the  value,  as  in  a  case  of 
forfeiture,  the  importer  may  fall  back  on  any  one  of  the  three 
statements  made  by  him  as  being  true  ;  either  it  was  the  actual 
cost,  the  market  value,  or  the  wholesale  price. 

"  En  passant,  it  seems  to  me  the  collector  ought  to  be  instructed 
that  when  receiving  these  declarations  the  importer  should  be 
required  to  strike  out  two  of  these  three  alternatives,  and  to 
declare  specifically  either  it  was  the  cost,  or  it  was  the  market 
value,  or  it  was  the  Avholesale  price.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  Congress  intended  that  the  fl.eclarations  should  contain  all 
three  of  these  expressions  and  in  the  alternative." 

Sixth.  In  Section  5,  declaration  of  owner,  in  cases  where 
merchandise  has  been  actually  purchased,  line  1,  insert  after  the 

words,  "  I, ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  I 

am  the  owner,"  the  words  "  by  purchase." 

Such  change  will  make  this  form  of  declaration  more  specific 
and  eliminate  such  cases  as  have  been  brought  to  our  attention, 
as  where  the  person  making  this  declaration  was  not  the  actual 
owner  of  the  merchandise  in  question,  but  through  certain  agree- 
ment with  the  bona  fide  owner,  honestly  believed  himself  qualified 
to  make  such  declaration.  This  change  has  also  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office. 

Seventh.  In  Section  5,  declaration  of  manufacturer  or  owner 
in  cases  where  merchandise  has  not  been  actually  purchased,  line 
12,  insert  after  the  words    "  wholesale   price,"  the  words  "  for 
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exportation."  The  reason  for  this  change  has  already  been 
stated. 

Eighth.  In  Section  5,  declaration  of  manufacturer  or  owner 
in  cases  where  merchandise  has  not  been  actually  purchased, 
lines  17-20,  strike  out  the  words  "and  is  the  price  which  I  would 
have  received  and  was  willing  to  receive  for  such  merchandise 
sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities," and  insert  the  words  "  and  it  is  the  price  which  I  expect 
to  obtain,  and  am  willing  to  receive,  for  the  merchandise  from 
the  consignee  thereof." 

The  reasons  for  this  proposed  change  have  been  given  under 
the  second  proposed  amendment. 

Ninth.  In  vSection  7,  lines  2,  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
words  "which  has  been  actually  purchased,"  and  to  strike  out  in 
lines  12-14  the  words  "  but  no  such  addition  shall  be  made  upon 
entry  to  the  invoice  value  of  any  imported  merchandise  obtained 
otherwise  than  by  actual  purchase." 

From  a  careful  reading  of  the  preceding  sections,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  consignors  have  no  rights  which  are  not  shared  by 
shippers  of  merchandise  which  has  been  actually  purchased.  It 
therefore  seems  logical  that  consignees  should  have  an  equal 
right  with  purchasers  in  being  permitted  in  their  entry  to  raise 
invoice  values  when  their  information  shows  the  same  to  be  too 
low.  Under  the  present  law  the  consignee  is  frequently  called 
upon  either  to  swear  to  a  statement  he  knows  to  be  false,  or  to 
abandon  his  goods. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  customs  officials  with  whom  we  have 
raised  this  question,  that  the  Government  would  be  the  gainer, 
not  the  loser,  by  the  proposed  change,  which  is  approved  by  the 
Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Tenth.  In  Section  7,  lines  5,  6,  after  the  words  "  make  such 
addition  in  the  entry  to,"  insert  the  words  "  or  such  deduction 
from,"  and  in  lines  8,  9  insert  after  the  words  "  as  in  his  opinion 
may  raise,"  the  Avords  "  or  lower." 

As  duties  upon  imported  merchandise  are  to  be  assessed  upon 
"  the  actual  market  value,"  and  appraising  officers  are  called  upon 
to  determine  such  "actual  market  value,"  it  is  the  logical  sequel 
of  permission  to  add  to  make  market  value  that  deductions  from 
invoice  value  should  also  be  permitted  for  a  similar  purpose. 
This  proposed  change  is  approved  by  the  Collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 

Eleventh.  In  Section  7,  line  9,  after  the  words  "  or  wholesale 
price,"  add  the  words  "  for  exportation." 

The  reasons  for  above  changes  have  been  already  stated. 

Twelfth.  In  Section  7,  line  23,  after  the  word  "  entry,"  add 
the  words  "by  more  than  5  per  centum,"  and  in  line  26,  after 
the  word  "  centum,"  add  the  words  "  in  excess  of  5  per  cen- 
tum." 

This  proposed  change  has  the  approval  of  the  Collector  of  the 
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port  of  iSTew  York,  and  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,'  and 
follows  the  phraseology  suggested  by  the  latter. 

We  respectfully  submit  that,  as  actual  market  value  of  mer- 
chandise is  not  a  definite  quantity,  but  fluctuates  within  certain 
limits,  and  is  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  the 
transaction,  and  since  there  is  always  a  certain  difference  in  the 
values  given  for  identical  merchandise  when  appraised  by 
the  best  experts,  margin  of  5  per  cent  should  be  allowed  between 
the  entered  and  appraised  value  of  merchandise  before  any  pen- 
alties should  accrue.  We  believe  that  herein  we  express  the 
views  of  the  leading  customs  officials,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
importers. 

Thirteenth.  In  Section  7,  line  29,  after  the  word  "  under- 
valued"  insert  the  following:  "and  shall  not  be  imposed  upon 
any  article  upon  which  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  by  law,  on 
account  of  the  appraised  value,  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
duty  that  would  be  imposed  if  the  appraised  value  did  not  exceed 
the  entered  value." 

The  tariff  act  now  in  force  contains  many  paragraphs  impos- 
ing specific  duties  per  pound  or  per  yard,  etc.,  on  the  merchan- 
dise described  therein,  with  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  to  be  assessed  be  less  than  a 
certain  percentage  ad  valorem.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Hoeninghaus  r.  United  States,  172  U.S. 
622,  that  in  the  case  of  such  goods  the  duty  is  "  in  some  manner 
regulated  by  the  "  value  under  the  provisions  of  Section  7.  The 
result  is,  that  where  the  advance  by  the  appraiser  does  not  carry 
the  merchandise  to  the  line  which  would  subject  it  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  but  leaves  it  subject  to  precisel}'  the  same  specific 
duty  that  it  would  have  paid  if  not  advanced,  importers  are 
nevertheless  mulcted  an  additional  duty  because  the  appraised 
value  exceeds  the  entered  value.  We  do  not  believe  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  law-makers  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  penal- 
ties in  cases  like  these  where  there  was  no  motive  or  inducement 
to  undervaluation,  nor  can  merchants  be  expected  or  required  to 
make  such  careful  inquiry  as  to  market  value  when  they  know 
their  goods  will  pay  a  specific  duty,  as  they  would  if  they  had 
reason  to  suppose  their  goods  would  be  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties. 
The  imposition  of  penalties  in  these  cases  has  been  a  matter  of 
extreme  hardship,  and  we  believe  that  the  leading  customs  officials 
favor  this  proposed  change  in  the  law  which  follows  the  phrase- 
ology suggested  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

Fourteenth.  In  Section  7,  line  33,  after  the  word  "  from " 
strike  out  the  word  "  a  "  and  insert  the  words  "  an  unintentional." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  many  instances  errors  arise 
which,  under  the  present'  construction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, are  not  "  manifest  clerical  errors,"  and  yet  whereby  inno- 

'  For  contrarv  statement,  see  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1906, 
pp.47  and  104.— Ed. 
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cent  parties  iinist  suffer  through  an  error  which  can  easily  be 
proven  to  be  such  by  proper  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  same. 

This  proposed  change  will  leave  it  within  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remit  penalties  in  the  case  of  an 
unintentional  error. 

We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Treasury  Department 
under  this  proposition  will  be  fully  protected,  and  that  parties 
innocent  of  any  intent  to  defraud  the  Government  of  its  just  rev- 
enues Avill  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  obtain  justice. 

It  has  never  been  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  profit  by  unintentional  errors  committed  in  good  faith, 
and  we  submit  that  this  proposed  amendment  is  most  desirable, 
on  the  grounds  of  equity  and  fairness  to  both  parties. 

Fifteenth.  In  Section  7,  line  41,  strike  out  the  word  "shall" 
and  substitute  the  word  "  may." 

Sixteenth.  In  Section  7,  line  49,  after  word  "  shall  "  insert  the 
word  "  only,"  and  strike  out  after  the  word  "  to "  the  words 
"  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  in  the  case 
or  package  containing." 

As  to  the  advisability  of  these  proposed  changes  in  line  41  and 
line  49  respectively,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  extracts  from  the 
letter  of  U.S.  Attorney  Burnett,  above  quoted,  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  in 
customs  cases  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Government  in  any  case 
where  only  a  technical  violation  of  the  law  is  charged  —  where 
it  is  not  charged  and  proved  that  there  was  an  intent  to  defraud 
the  Government,  or  where  the  act  would  result  in  loss  to  or  fraud 
upon  the  Government.  The  customs  administrative  act.  Section 
7,  as  amended  by  Section  32,  act  of  1897,  has  given  rise  to  a 
series  of  in  rem  proceedings  and  actions  for  value  based  upon 
presumptive  fraud  arising  from  undervaluations  of  more  than 
40  per  cent  (now  50  per  cent)  upon  the  basis  of  the  appraised 
value.  As  applied  to  purchased  goods  this  statutory  presumption 
is  practically  without  any  probative  force  in  the  courts,  if  any 
evidence  be  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  importers. 

"This  statutory  presumption  of  fraud  appears  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  our  customs  system  by  the  act  of  1890,  and 
its  wisdom  as  regards  purchased  goods  is  more  than  doubtful,  as 
its  basis  has  in  effect  no  real  relation  to  cause  of  action  to  be 
established  by  the  Government.  Unlike  the  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  importers  for  the  additional  or  penal  duties,  which  is  not 
in  any  sense  based  on  fraud  or  intent,  these  forfeiture  proceed- 
ings are  based  upon  fraud,  of  which  the  undervaluation  is  made 
merely  presumptive  evidence.  Fraud  arises,  however,  only  where 
there  have  been  acts  or  omissions  intended  to  deceive,  contrary 
to  the  duty  that  the  importer  owes  to  the  Government.  In  the 
case  of  goods  obtained  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  the  importer 
is  required  to  state  the  market  value  in  his  invoice  (with  the  dec- 
laration and  certificate  taken  thereon  abroad  before  the  Consul), 
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and  the  entry  and  declaration  thereon  taken  at  the  Custom 
House  here. 

"  This  market  value  is  the  same  thing  that  the  appraising 
officers  are  to  ascertain  here,  so  that  undervaluation  of  50  per 
cent  or  more,  when  the  invoice  and  entered  value  is  contrasted 
with  the  appraised  value,  signifies  with  reasonable  probability 
that  the  importer  (and  the  shipper  abroad,  whose  acts  he  ratifies) 
has  understated  the  value  the  law  called  upon  him  to  state,  and 
this,  presumably,  knowingly. 

"  But  in  the  case  of  purchased  goods  the  invoices  are  not  only 
not  required  to  give  the  market  value,  but  the  statutes  specifically 
provide  that  they  shall  give  another  and  a  different  value,  the 
cost  or  purchase  price,  and  the  entry  must  give  this  invoice 
value,  with  the  privilege,  but  not  the  dufij  in  such  cases,  to  add 
to  this  to  make  market  value  on  the  entry.  A  difference  of  even 
50  per  cent  between  this  invoice  value  (purchase  price)  and  the 
appraised  value  (market  value  as  defined  in  the  act)  does  not 
strongly  suggest  fraud,  because  the  two  may  be  honestly  different 
and  have  no  necessarily  close  relationship  to  each  other,  and  as 
to  such  purchased  goods  the  law  nowhere  casts  obligation  upon 
the  importers  to  give  the  market  value.  The  difficulty  of  suc- 
cessful prosecution  becomes  more  marked  in  view  of  the  statutory 
requirement  (Section  7)  that  the  forfeiture  shall  apply  to  the 
whole  package  in  which  such  undervalued  article  is  to  be  found, 
no  matter  how  trivial  relatively  the  value  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  whole  package.     .     .     . 

"  Of  course,  if  there  is  evidence  of  actual  fraud  as  distinguished 
from  this  mere  presumption  of  undervaluation.  Section  9  of  the 
customs  administrative  act  (and  the  earlier  statutes  which  it 
replaced,  Revised  Statutes  2804,  and  Section  12,  Act  1874)  affords 
ample  relief  to  the  Government  independently  of  the  statutory 
presumption  of  fraud.  In  a  case  of  purchased  goods,  additions  to 
make  market  value,  authorized  by  Section  7  of  the  customs 
administrative  act,  are  permissive  and  not  mandatory  (see 
language  of  the  statute  and  Hoeninghaus  v.  United  States,  172 
U.S.  622),  and  in  the  declaration  made  by  the  importer  where  the 
merchandise  has  been  actually  purchased  in  the  form  prescribed 
in  Section  5,  the  importer  states  that  the  'invoice  and  entry 
.  .  .  contains  a  just  and  faithful  account  of  the  actual  cost  of 
said  goods,  etc'  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  declaration 
does  not  pretend  to  give  the  market  value,  nor  is  the  importer 
required,  under  Section  7,  to  state  market  value,  but  mat/  do  so. 
In  case,  therefore,  a  purchaser  of  goods  states  the  cost  and  fails 
to  state  market  value,  what  actual  fraud  can  be  predicated  upon 
his  not  doing  what  the  law  does  not  require  him  to  do,  and  when 
the  value  is  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent  and  the  goods 
are  seized  or  suit  instituted,  how  easy  it  is  to  overcome  the  pre- 
sumption of  fraud  by  proving  he  did  actually  state  the  cost  and 
the  truth  in  the  matter." 
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This  proposed  change  does  not  in  any  sense  contemplate  the 
abolition  of  suits  for  forfeiture  where  the  advance  exceeds  50 
per  cent,  but  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  District  Attorney 
to  enter  upon  such  suits  as  in  his  judgment  can  be  successfully 
conducted. 

Seventcentli.  In  Section  7,  last  sentence,  strike  out  the  words 
"  invoice  or." 

It  having  been  already  proposed  to  permit  the  importers  to 
enter  goods  at  less  than  the  invoice  value,  the  law  should  not 
forbid  the  taking  of  duty  on  less  than  the  invoice  value  ;  hence 
the  above  amendment  becomes  necessary. 

This  proposed  change  has  the  approval  of  the  Collector  of  the 
port  of  IsTew  York. 

Eighteenth.  In  Section  8,  strike  out  the  entire  section.  The 
proposed  repeal  of  this  section  of  the  act  is  in  harmony  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  June  16,  1903, 
covering  an  analysis  of  the  preliminary  report  of  our  committee, 
which  letter  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

*' Yet  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  caused  much  difficulty 
and  delay  in  administration,  and,  so  far  as  this  office  is  con- 
cerned, have  failed  to  produce  any  beneficial  results.  In  respect 
to  goods  actually  purchased  and  consigned  for  sale  on  account  of 
foreign  owners,  there  has  been  a  complete  failure  to  produce  at 
the  time  of  entry  the  statement  required  by  this  section,  and  the 
invoices  produced  have  been  certified  at  actual  cost  instead  of 
market  value. 

"  In  respect  of  goods  consigned  for  sale  by  or  on  account  of 
the  manufacturer  thereof,  statement  of  cost  of  production,  while 
made  in  formal  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
have  failed  to  furnish  any  valuable  information  for  custom 
purposes,  and  consequently,  this  section,  as  a  whole,  has  proved 
an  obstruction  instead  of  an  aid  to  good  administration. 

"  Whatever  disposition  may  be  made  of  other  parts  of  the  act 
I  think  this  section  should  be  repealed." 

Nineteenth.  In  Section  10,  line  8,  after  the  word  ''  price " 
insert  the  words  [and]  "for  exportation."  The  reason  for  this 
proposed  change  has  been  fully  stated  under  first  proposed 
amendment. 

Twentieth.  In  Section  11,  after  the  word  "  ascertained  "  in 
line  19,  strike  out  the  remainder  of  this  section. 

We  respectfully  submit,  as  reasons  for  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, that  a  disposition  has  been  shown  by  certain  appraising  offi- 
cers to  invoke  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  strike  out,  as  authority  for  inquiry  into  the  price  at 
which  importers  have  sold,  or  contracted  to  sell,  the  particular 
merchandise  under  appraisement  to  parties  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  this  is  an  unwarrantable  and 
improper  inquisition  into  the   affairs  of  merchants.     There  are 
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goods  for  which  no  foreign  market  valne  can  be  fixed  without 
inquiring  into  prevailing  American  prices,  and  making  deductions 
for  transportation,  charges,  duties,  etc.  The  portion  of  this 
section  not  stricken  out  Avill  give  the  appraisers  ample  power  to 
appraise  such  goods  in  the  manner  suggested,  but  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  sanction  the 
appraisement  of  particular  goods  with  reference  to  the  price  at 
which  those  goods  were  sold,  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  better  that  all  doubt  on  the  subject 
should  be  removed  by  striking  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
under  which  it  has  been  sought  to  justify  such  practice. 

Twenty-first.  Section  12,  line  9,  after  the  word  ''  office"  insert 
the  following : 

"  Any  general  appraiser  who  has  served  as  such  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  or  who  after  ten  years'  service  has  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  must,  if  he  requests,  or  may,  if  the  Presi- 
dent shall  deem  it  desirable,  be  retired  on  two-thirds  of  the  salary 
received  b}^  him  at  the  time  of  such  retirement." 

A  judge  of  any  federal  court  who  has  held  a  commission  ten 
years,  and  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  may  resign  and 
receive  the  same  salary  during  the  residue  of  his  natural  life 
which  was  payable  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  (U.S. 
Eevised  Statutes,  Section  714).  The  duties  of  a  general  appraiser 
are  constant  and  exacting,  much  more  so  than  a  judge  in  United 
States  Court,  and  re(iuire  that  he  should  be  physically  and 
mentally  vigorous. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  make  retirement  obliga- 
tory after  fifteen  years'  service,  or  upon  attaining  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  but  the  labors  of  a  general  appraiser  are  at  times  so  exact- 
ing that  an  appointee  must  be  comparatively  young  to  be  able  to 
serve  with  full  efficiency  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  While  a 
judge  need  serve  but  ten  years  and  attain  the  age  of  seventy  to  be 
able  to  resign  on  a  full  salary,  the  variations  in  conditions  Avould 
make  the  proposed  amendment  fair,  as  reduction  of  salary  on 
retirement  and  requirement  of  longer  term  than  ten  years'  active 
service  more  than  compensates  for  reducing  the  age  of  possible 
retirement.  If,  after  fifteen  years'  service,  or  on  attaining  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  general  appraiser  is  still  vigorous  and  effi- 
cient, his  continued  services  could  still  be  required  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  he  could  not  resign  and  draw  his  full  salary.  There 
are  approximately  one  hundred  federal  judges  appointed  for  life. 
The  number  of  cases  decided  by  the  nine  general  appraisers  far 
exceeds  the  whole  number  decided  by  the  federal  bench.  The 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  the  tribunal  which  passes  upon 
disputed  questions  arising  in  the  collection  of  $200,000,000  per 
year  for  revenues,  and  the  importance  of  its  decisions  may  be 
appreciated  when  two  decisions  alone  in  the  worsted  cases  by  the 
board,  as  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  saved 
the  Government  nearly  f  1,500,000.     As  not  more  than  five  of  the 
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nine  general  appraisers  can  be  appointed  from  the  same  political 
party,  it  is  and  was  intended  to  be  a  non-partisan  tribunal,  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  law  that  they  should  hold 
their  offices  for  life,  subject  to  removal  only  for  "inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office."  They  are  tlie  only 
officials  having  such  important  judicial  functions  and  appointed 
for  life  for  whom  no  provision  is  made  for  retirement,  and  this, 
too,  after  having  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  and  thus  rendered  unlit  for  other  occupations. 
For  the  above  reasons  we  consider  and  urge  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Section  12  as  eminently  fair  and  right  and  just. 

Twenty-second.  In  Section  13  insert  after  the  words  "  he  may  " 
in  line  12,  the  words  "  within  thirty  days  thereafter,"  and  in  line 
32,  after  the  word  "  shall  "  insert  the  words  "within  thirty  days 
thereafter."  The  above  changes  are  approved  by  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers. 

We  respectfully  submit  that,  as  under  the  present  law  an 
importer  is  required  to  file  his  protest  within  two  days,  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  such  importer  that  he  should  be  informed 
within  a  reasonable  time  as  to  whether  or  not  the  collector  deems 
a  re-appraisement  necessary,  nor  can  the  proposed  change  work 
any  great  hardship  upon  the  Government. 

Twenty-third.  In  Section  13,  lines  20,  21,  after  the  Avords 
"one  of  the  general  appraisers,"  insert  the  following: 

"  All  hearings  in  re-appraisement  cases  shall  be  public.  All 
documentary  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
including  reports  of  government  agents,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
shall  be  shown  to  the  importer  or  his  counsel.  All  witnesses 
called  on  behalf  of  the  Government  shall  give  their  testimony  in 
the  presence  of  the  importer,  and  be  subject  to  cross-examination 
by  the  importer  or  his  counsel,  subject  to  such  rulings  as  to  the 
competency  and  relevancy  of  questions  as  may  be  made  by  the 
general  appraiser  or  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  All  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  importer  shall  be  given  openly,  and  the  im- 
porter, or  any  witnesses  produced  by  him,  may  be  cross-examined 
by  any  officer  of  the  Government  designated  by  the  collector  or 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose." 

The  proposal  of  open  hearings  before  the  general  appraisers 
has  long  been  discussed,  and  the  evidence  in  favor  of  such  a 
change  seems  conclusive.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the 
present  form  of  star  chamber  investigation  is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  ;  that  it  tends  to  the  introduction 
of  evidence  which,  if  not  knowingly  false,  is  yet  carelessly  pre- 
pared, and  which  differs  radically  from  the  evidence  which  Avould 
be  offered  were  the  same  to  be  given  publicly  by  the  witness  in 
the  presence  of  his  competitors  ;  that  the  falsity  or  untrustwm:thi- 
ness  of  the  evidence  submitted  would  often  be  shown  wei™the 
importer  permitted  to  publicly  question  the  witness  ;  that  such 
proposed  open  hearings  would  result  in  fewer  appeals  being  taken 
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from  the  decision  of  the  appraiser,  since  only  those  cases  would 
be  appealed  wherein  the  importer  honestly  believed  his  grievance 
to  be  just ;  and  finally  that  it  would  permit  the  honest  importer 
to  remove  any  stigma  which  might  attach  to  the  imputation  of 
his  having  undervalued  merchandise,  by  submitting  the  exact 
facts  openly  and  fully  to  the  public. 

Twenty-fourth.  In  Section  19,  in  line  4,  after  the  words 
"wholesale  price"  insert  the  words  "for  exportation,"  and  in 
line  24,  after  the  words  '•'  or  wholesale  price  "  add  the  words  "  for 
exportation." 

The  reasons  for  this  proposed  amendment  have  been  already 
stated. 

Twenty-fifth.  Section  21,  line  5,  before  the  word  "Provided" 
insert  the  following  : 

"  In  all  actions  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  merchandise 
which  has  passed  from  the  custody  of  the  Government  into  the 
custody  of  the  defendant,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie  upon, such 
defendant  to  show  that  such  merchandise  was  not  knowingly 
undervalued." 

This  change  is  proposed  to  cover  such  cases  as  where  goods 
have  been  imported  illegally  but  have  gone  into  the  possession  of 
the  importer  and  disappeared,  and  where  actions  have  been  com- 
menced subsequently  by  the  Government  for  the  value  thereof, 
on  account  of  such  illegal  importation. 

Section  21,  as  it  now  reads,  applies  only  to  suits  or  informa- 
tions Avhere  seizures  have  been  made  pursuant  to  statute,  and  not 
to  actions  for  the  value  after  goods  have  gone  out  of  custody  of 
the  customs  officials. 

This  proposed  change  has  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office,  and  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  we  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  advantage  to  the  Government  of  such 
change  is  obvious. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

^         ...  riHOMAS  H.  Downing,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  I  u  .     -.r  ' 

^     ^         o       ■  \  Herman  A.  Metz. 

Customs  Service  L-,   ^^„     ^    -\r.,,^^„ 

T  <  George  t.   Vietor. 

^"'^  ij.  Crawford  McCreery. 

Keveiiue  J^aws.       (^q^orge  W.  J.  Angell,  Secretary. 
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PROTEST   OF   THE   PURCHASING  IMPORTERS. 

Importers  were  not  a  unit  in  endorsing  the  report  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  committee.  The  purchasing  importers, 
such  as  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Mills  &  Gibb,  Locke  &  Altherr,  and  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  vigorously  opposed  the  Olcott  bill,  which  con- 
tained many  of  the  suggestion?  of  this  report,  as  against  their 
interests.  Their  views  were  contained  in  the  following  report, 
signed  by  a  number  of  the  above,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting 
held  March  21,  1906,  and  which  should  appear  as  part  of  the 
record  in  this  movement.     It  is  as  follows : 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  14,  1906,  at  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  statement : 

Certain  measures  are  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  amendment  of  the  customs  administrative  act. 
The  efficient  administration  of  the  tariff  law  is  among  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  national  Government.  Its  enforcement 
involves  : 

(1.)  A  courteous  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments with  whom  we  trade,  wherever  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  our  official  life. 

(2.)  A  policy  of  justice  towards  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  importing  merchandise. 

(3.)  The  safeguarding  of  American  capital  and  American 
labor. 

(4.)  Tlie  collection  by  the  Government  of  its  necessary  revenue, 
and  protection  against  losses  arising  from  undervaluations  and 
other  forms  of  fraud. 

No  one  will  seriously  question  that  the  customs  administrative 
act  referred  to  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  undervaluation, 
and  produced  a  more  satisfactory  dispensation  of  the  tariff  laws 
than  was  ever  possible  before  its  passage  ;  it  is,  therefore,  because 
of  the  uniformly  successful  operation  of  this  statute  that  we,  as 
importers,  strongly  deprecate  any  radical  changes  in  that  law. 
We  especially  condemn  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
known  as  H.  R.  15267,  or  the  "  Olcott  bill,"  as  subversive  of 
the  interests  of  both  American  importers  and  manufacturers. 
We  submit  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  pressing  public  demand, 
resting  upon  legitimate  complaints  and  proved  deficiencies,  it  is 
inexpedient  and  unwise,  as  contemplated  in  the  "  Olcott  bill,"  to 
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attempt  to  disturb  the  well-settled  principles  contained  in  the 
customs  administrative  act. 

We  are  informed  that  this  measure  is  the  work  of  a  committee 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  Xew  York,  and  that  the  bill 
was  introduced  at  its  request.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  through  a  public  meeting  held  in  New 
York  on  March  7,  1906,  to  make  it  appear  that  this  measure 
is  almost  unanimously  desired  by  the  mercantile  interests  of 
New  York,  we  wish  to  protest  publicly  against  any  such  idea 
being  credited  by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  The  Merchants' 
Association  has,  through  its  officers,  repudiated  all  responsibility 
for  the  meeting  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  we  wel- 
come its  disclaimer. 

It  has  been  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  "  Olcott  bill "  that  it  is 
the  consummation  of  a  study,  extending  over  a  period  of  six 
years,  by  the  Merchants'  Association,  of  the  alleged  shortcomings 
of  the  customs  administrative  act.  This  might  indicate  a  very 
deliberate  method  of  approaching  this  question,  but  as  the  prin- 
cipal objections  of  the  critics  of  this  law  are  practically  tlie  same 
as  they  were  some  six  years  ago,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  why  the 
Congress  has  not  been  asked  for  relief  before  this  time.  An 
analysis  of  the  bill  will  suggest,  if  not  wholly  })rove,  that  those 
responsible  for  it  have  evidently  taken  advantage  of  the  tariff 
dispute  with  Germany,  to  forward  this  bill  as  a  palliative  for 
that  diplomatic  disorder,  at  the  same  time  incorporating  in  it  a 
number  of  provisions  entirely  unrelated  to  that  question. 

We  present  the  following  statement  of  our  views  upon  the 
"  Olcott  bill  "  : 

Suggestion  One :  It  is  proposed  to  change  Section  Tliree  of  the 
act  by  striking  out  the  words,  "  and  that  it  is  the  price  which  the 
manufacturer  or  owner  making  the  declaration  would  have 
received,  and  was  willing  to  receive,  for  such  merchandise  sold 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quanti- 
ties," and  inserting  in  place  of  them  the  words,  "  and  it  is  the 
price  which  the  manufacturer  or  owner  making  the  declaration 
expects  to  obtain,  and  is  willing  to  receive,  for  the  merchandise 
from  the  consignee  thereof." 

This  change  is  undeniably  in  favor  of  those  who  consign  goods 
to  this  country  for  sale  by  brokers  or  commission  merchants,  and 
eliminates  "  market  value  "  as  the  standard  by  which  the  duti- 
ability  of  goods  should  be  determined.  In  its  place  would  be 
substituted,  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  duty  would  be  figured, 
the  "export  price"  of  the  merchandise  as  determined  in  the 
country  from  which  the  goods  are  consigned.  In  th.e  analysis 
of  the" "  Olcott  bill "  published  by  the  Merchants'  Association, 
the  change  contemplated  is  not  so  explained,  but  an  attempt  is 
made  to  show  that  the  amendment  aims  only  to  enable  the 
"  shipper  or  importer  "  to  make  a  declaration  of  value  that  would 
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represent  a  closer  approximation  of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the 
question  of  value  at  the  time  of  making  the  shipment. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  some  standard  according  to  which 
values  will  be  determined  —  the  standard  must  be  either  '•  market 
value  "  or  ''  export  price."  When  it  is  considered  that  these 
goods  as  consigned  are  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  goods  act- 
ually purchased  abroad,  in  a  competitive  market,  and  quite  as 
important,  in  competition  with  goods  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, the  reason  why  "  market  value  "  has  long  been  the  legalized 
as  well  as  the  ethical  standard  does  not  seem  to  require  elucida- 
tion. The  change  set  forth  in  this  section  of  the  bill  is  not  a 
change  of  niere  verbiage ;  it  is  a  change  of  the  system  which  was 
devised  and  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  interests  of  fair  dealing. 
This  change  would  enable  foreigners  to  consign  their  goods  to 
this  market,  under  conditions  of  great  advantage  to  them,  but  of 
positive  harm  to  our  own  importers  and  manufacturers.  The 
present  form  of  oath  demanded  of  such  a  consignor  is  one  which 
requires  him  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  "  market  value  "  in 
entering  his  goods,  or  in  having  them  entered  for  him.  The  criti- 
cisms made  of  this  oath  by  the  Merchants'  Association  Committee 
to  the  effect  that  at  present  a  consignor  is  called  upon  to  indulge 
in  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  as  far  as  value  is  concerned,  in 
making  the  declaration,  are  not  justified  by  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  obligations  contained  in  that  oath.  The  intent  of  the 
oath,  fully  expressed  by  its  language,  is  to  insist  upon  an  entry 
of  values  in  the  invoice,  which  will  be  the  market  values  :  any 
changes  which  will  permit  of  a  departure  from  this  fundamental 
rule  are  destructive  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  determina- 
tion of  the  value  rests,  and  will  result  not  only  in  discrimination 
and  hardships  as  affecting  our  own  people,  but  be  a  direct 
encouragement  to  persistent  and  growing  fraud  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. While,  in  several  instances,  the  Merchants'  Association 
Committee  cites  officers  of  the  Government  as  being  in  favor  of 
certain  of  the  amendments,  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  that 
the  change  outlined  in  the  amendment  under  discussion  is  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  has  on  former  occa- 
sions been  condemned  by  its  representatives  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Those  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer should  be  alert  to  the  damage  resulting  to  him,  if  foreign 
manufacturers  were  permitted  to  consign  their  goods  to  this 
country  and  enter  them  on  the  basis  of  "  exjmrt  price,''  or  what 
they  expect  to  obtain,  and  are  willing  to  receive  ;  the  elasticity  of 
judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  conscience,  involved  in  this  form  of 
declaration  would  destroy  the  barriers  erected,  and  justly  so,  in 
behalf  of  American  labor  and  enterprise.  Because  of  this  and 
the  other  reasons  advanced,  we  believe  that  this  amendment  and 
all  correlative  sections  of  the  bill  should  be  eliminated. 

Suggestion  Two  designs  to  correct  a  condition  now  existent,. 
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under  which  the  declaration  of  a  "  consignee/importer  or  agent " 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  entry  lacks  specification.  The  form  con- 
tains two  methods  of  declaration,  applicable  to  cases  where  the 
goods  to  be  entered  have  been  either  purchased  or  ''otherwise 
obtained,"  and  although  the  transaction  may  be  one  or  the  other, 
the  form  of  declaration  when  executed  contains  both  provisions 
cited.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  was  intended  that  the  exe- 
cuted declaration  should  be  in  this  form,  and  a  change  that  will 
remedy  this  incongruity  is  undoubtedly  desirable. 

Suggestion  Three  requires  that  the  Avords  "  by  purchase  "  be 
inserted  in  the  declaration  of  an  ''owner  in  cases  when  merchan- 
dise has  been  actually  purchased,"  in  order  that  the  oath  taken 
by  such  owner  will  specifically  define  that  he  is  not  only  the 
"  owner,"  but  that  he  is  the  "  owner  by  purchase,"  thus  carrying 
out  the  evident  intent  of  the  law  ;  we  consider  that  this  change 
is  a  proper  one  and  approve  it. 

Suggestion  Four  sets  forth  the  change  that  would  be  necessary 
in.  the  declaration  of  a  manufacturer  or  owner  in  cases  where 
merchandise  has  not  been  actually  purchased,  if  the  changes 
called  for  in  Suggestion  One  were  adopted.  We  have  explained 
our  opposition  to  that  suggestion  at  length,  and  as  Suggestion 
Four  is  merely  a  "  perfecting "  provision,  discussion  of  it  is 
unnecessary.     It  is  disapproved. 

Suggestion  Five  proposes  to  accord  to  consignors  the  right  "  to 
add  to  make  market  value  ;  "  this  right  being  reserved  under  the 
present  act  to  cases  where  the  goods  to  be  entered  have  been 
actually  purchased.  A  reason  advanced  for  this  change  is  that 
consignees  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  this  right  in  the  same 
sense  as  actual  purcliasers.  As  a  theoretical  proposition,  this 
may  sound  well,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  conditions 
under  which  an  actual  purchaser  enters  his  goods  are  different 
from  those  of  a  consignor.  In  the  one  case  the  purchaser  has 
taken  all  the  risk  of  the  foreign  market,  and  has  either  paid  for 
the  goods  before  entry  or  obligated  himself  for  their  payment. 
The  reasons  why  his  invoice  figures  may  be  somewhat  below 
market  value  are  due  to  the  judgment  he  has  displayed  in  his 
purchases  and  the  special  concessions  he  has  been  able  to  obtain. 
Difference  due  to  these  causes  he  covers  at  the  time  of  entry  by 
raising  his  invoice  to  make  market  value.  The  consignor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  unburdened  by  any  obligations.  He  sends  his 
merchandise  to  this  country  to  find  a  market  for  it.  His  dis- 
position is  to  enter  it  at  the  lowest  ]»ossible  figure,  and  the 
propensity  has  been  to  undervaluation.  This  has  been  shown  by 
the  practice  of  consignors'  agents  in  turning  back  shipments 
that  were  palpably  undervalued,  and  it  is  no  injustice  to  state 
that  this  practice  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  "uninten- 
tional errors."  We  believe  that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  make 
any  such  change  as  is  herein  concerned,  as  the  liability  of  many 
undervalued  shipments   being  passed  is  great,  and    the  further 
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possibility  of  its  being  an  incentive  to  corrupt  methods  on  the 
part  of  interested  persons  and  officials. 

Suggestion  Six  would  change  the  customs  administrative  act 
to  tlie  extent  of  allowing  those  who  enter  goods  to  deduct  from 
the  invoice  in  order  to  make  market  value.  It  is  argued  on 
behalf  of  this  amendment  that  if  it  be  proper  to  add  to  make 
market  value,  the  "  logical  sequel "  is  that  there  should  be  per- 
mission to  deduct  for  the  same  purpose.  It  seems  plausible  that 
when  purchases  have  been  made  in  a  high  market,  that  at  the 
time  of  entry  buyers  should  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  a 
falling  market  and  deduct  to  reach  the  "  actual  market  value." 
These  amendments  would  also  confer  this  power  or  right  upon 
consignors  of  goods ;  and,  generally  speaking,  we  believe  it 
would  be  a  serious  error  to  introduce  so  decided  an  innovation  ; 
and  that  the  insecurity  which  would  be  created,  due  to  wholesale 
attempts  at  undervaluation  which  this  change  would  invite, 
would  be  manifestly  disproportionate  to  any  possible  benefits 
derivable  from  it. 

Suggestion  Seven  prescribes  that  no  penalty  shall  be  levied 
unless  the  appraised  value  shall  exceed  the  entry  value  by  5 
per  centum.  The  purpose  of  the  customs  administrative  act  is 
to  induce  a  degree  of  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  enter  mer- 
chandise which  will  minimize  the  possibility  of  errors  or  under- 
valuations, and  therefore  leave  little  room  for  penalties  or 
forfeitures.  While  the  spirit  of  this  proposed  change  may  be 
very  praiseworthy,  we  believe  that  if  adopted  into  the  law  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  shiftiness  in  entered  values 
and  studied  attempts  to  circumvent  the  requirements  of  the 
tariff  schedules.  Further,  in  certain  lines  of  business,  5  per 
centum  represents  a  considerable  and  dangerous  margin  ;  and  it 
being  our  conviction  that  this  change  would  also  tend  to  impair 
the  immutable  standard  of  market  value,  we  disapprove  of  this 
amendment. 

Suggestion  Eight  provides  that  Section  Seven  of  the  act  shall 
be  amended  so  that  additional  duties  levied  because  of  the 
appraised  value  exceeding  the  entered  value  "  shall  not  be 
imposed  upon  any  article  upon  which  the  amount  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  law,  on  account  of  the  appraised  value,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  duty  that  would  be  imposed  if  the  ap- 
praised value  did  not  exceed  the  entered  value."  The  idea  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  is  to  save  importers  from  additional 
duties  or  penalties  in  cases  where  the  duties  are  regulated  upon  a 
specific  basis  with  an  ad  valorem  minimum,  in  the  event  that  the 
appraised  value  does  not  involve  the  payment  of  a  larger  regular 
duty  than  would  have  had  to  be  paid  if  there  had  been  no 
advance.  The  following  example  will  show  the  injustice  of  the 
present  system,  and  illustrate  the  intended  workings  of  the 
amendment : 

"  Say   colored   cotton   goods   counting   under  200   threads    to 
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square  inch,  and  not  costing  over  12^  cents  per  square  yai'd, 
the  duty  would  be  specific.  If  costing  over  12J  cents  per  square 
yard,  the  duty  would  be  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Say  goods  36 
inches  wide,  costing  5|  pence  sterling  per  yard,  liable  to  a  duty 
of  5  cents  per  square  yard.  Now,  if  the  value  should  be  raised 
to  6^  pence  sterling  jDer  yard,  the  duty  would  still  be  5  cents  per 
square  yard  and  yet  the  importer  would  have  to  pay  jjeualti/  for 
undervaluation. 

''Take  silk  goods  liable  to  a  duty  of  $2.25  per  pound,  but  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Goods  weighing  5  ounces  per 
yard  and  costing  6.50  francs  per  yard,  the  duty  at  that  price 
would  be  $2.25  per  pound.  Now,  if  the  value  was  raised  to  7.20 
francs  per  yard,  the  rate  would  still  be  $2.25  per  pound,  but  the 
penalty  would  accrue  for  undervaluation. 

"  In  both  these  instances  the  raise  in  value  would  not  take  the 
goods  from  the  specific  rate  and  put  them  into  the  ad  valorem 
rate.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton  goods  6^  pence  sterling  per  yard 
w^ould  still  cost  less  than  12|  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  silk  goods  the  $2.25  per  pound  would  still  figure  out 
more  duty  return  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  believe  that  the  change  here  proposed  is  a  proper  one,  and 
approve  it. 

Suggestion  Nine  :  It  is  now  provided  in  Section  Seven  of  the 
act  that  "  additional  duties  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  penal, 
and  shall  not  be  remitted,  nor  payment  thereof  in  any  way 
avoided,  except  in  cases  arising  from  a  manifest  clerical  error, 
nor  shall  they  be  refunded,  in  case  of  exportation  of  the  mer- 
chandise, or  on  any  other  account,  nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  the 
benefit  of  drawback.  Provided,  that  if  the  appraised  value  of 
any  merchandise  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by 
more  than  50  per  centum,  except  when  arising  from  a  manifest 
clerical  error,  such  entry  shall  be  held  to  be  presumptively 
fraudulent." 

It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  words  "  an  unintentional  error  "  so 
that  additional  duties  would  not  be  imposed,  nor  a  presumption  of 
fraud  lield,  even  where  the  a})praised  value  exceeded  the  entered 
value  by  over  50  per  centum,  if  it  appeared  that  the  entry  was 
the  result  of  an  unintentional  error  or  a  "  manifest  clerical  error." 
This  change  does  not  approve  itself  to  us.  A  "  manifest  clerical 
error  "  is  a  reasonably  determinable  quantity  ;  an  "  unintentional 
error "  is  not.  It  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  prove  intent, 
even  where  supported  by  documentary  and  other  evidence,  as 
Avell  as  suggestive  circumstances.  AVho  is  the  Solomon  who  will 
decide  that  a  man  did  not  intend  to  make  an  error  ?  Who  is  the 
seer  who  will  look  into  the  mind  of  the  foreign  consignor  four 
thousand  miles  away  and  say  he  did  not  intend  to  make  an  error  ? 
Those  who  enter  goods  into  the  American  market  are  supposed  to 
be,  and  as  a  rule  are,  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  our  laws 
on    the   subject.     Sufticient  allowance  has  been  made  for  them 
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when  "  manifest  clerical  errors  "  exempt  from  the  penalties  of 
additional  duties  or  forfeiture  where  the  appraised  value  has 
risen  to  over  50  per  centum.  There  are  so  many  subterfuges  to 
which  resort  could  be  made  under  the  "  unintentional  error " 
clause,  that  it  would,  if  adopted,  unquestionably  become  a 
rippling  river  of  fraud.  We  emphatically  disapprove  of  this 
proposed  amendment. 

Suggestion  Ten  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "  shall  "  in 
line  41  of  Section  Seven  (printed  copy  of  the  act)  and  insert  in 
its  place  the  word  "  may."  This  would  render  it  discretionary 
with  the  collector  to  seize  merchandise  where  the  entry  is  held 
to  be  presumptively  fraudulent.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  a 
mandatory  rather  than  a  permissive  power  better  accords  with  a 
virile  enforcement  of  the  customs  laws,  and  that  this  proposed 
amendment  should  also  be  disapproved. 

Suggestion  Eleven  :  It  is  well  known  that  in  cases  of  forfeit- 
ures, due  to  undervaluations,  they  apply  "to  the  whole  of  the 
merchandise  or  value  thereof  in  the  case  or  package  containing 
the  particular  article  or  articles  in  each  invoice  which  are  under- 
valued." This  section  of  the  bill  would  limit  this  forfeiture  to 
only  the  particular  article  or  articles  which  are  undervalued,  and 
exempt  whatever  other  goods  there  might  be  in  the  case  or  pack- 
age. This  proposed  amendment  appears  to  have  something  of 
merit  in  it,  but  we  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  as  described,  although  'drastic,  exercises  a 
healthful  influence  upon  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  under- 
value their  importations. 

Suggestion  Twelve  requires  that  the  words  "  invoice  or  "  be 
stricken  from  Section  Seven  of  the  law,  last  sentence.  These 
words  would  have  to  be  eliminated  if  the  change  advocated  in 
Suggestion  Six  were  adopted.  The  same  objections  that  we  have 
entered  against  Section  Six  would,  therefore,  apply  to  this  addi- 
tional change,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  reasons 
heretofore  explained. 

Suggestion  Thirteen :  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  deprive  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  the  right 
now  conceded  to  them  under  the  law,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  wholesale  price  of  merchandise  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
determining  the  dutiable  value  of  imported  goods.  In  explaining 
this  proposed  amendment,  the  Merchants'  Association  Com- 
mittee concedes  that  "  there  are  goods  for  which  no  foreign  mar- 
ket value  can  be  fixed  without  inquiring  into  prevailing  American 
prices  and  making  deductions  for  transportation,  charges,  duties, 
etc."  They  hold  that  the  portion  of  Section  Eleven  of  the  law 
which  would  be  left  intact  would  give  the  appraisers  ample 
power  to  appraise  such  goods  in  the  manner  suggested  ;  but  the 
opinion  expressed  by  this  committee,  competent  though  it  may 
be,  is  not  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  we  consider  that  it  is 
improper  to  strike  from  the  law  a  specific  legalization  of  such 
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authority  and  leave  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  appraisers 
to  inquire  into  the  quotations  for  which  merchandise  is  sold  in 
the  United  States  entirely  open  to  question.  It  cannot  be  urged 
that  inquiry  by  the  appraisers  into  wholesale  values  in  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  satisfactorily  determine  the  values  at 
which  goods  should  be  entered  in  order  to  comply  with  the  mar- 
ket value  requirement,  can  work  a  hardship  to  any  one  interested. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  design  of  Congress  in 
framing  the  law  to  make  the  scope  of  investigations  into  pre- 
vailing prices  as  broad  as  possible.  It  would  appear  that  the 
wider  or  more  prolific  the  inquiry,  the  more  thorough  will  be  the 
investigation,  the  more  satisfactory  the  information  or  evidence 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  appraisers,  with  the  natural  con- 
sequence that  a  decision  rendered  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion would  be  more  intelligent  and  definite.  In  the  absence  of 
better  reasons  than  those  suggested  for  this  proposed  change, 
and  in  view  of  the  opinions  we  have  expressed  in  opposition 
thereto,  we  disapprove  of  this  proposed  amendment. 

Suggestion  Fourteen  provides  that  "  any  general  appraiser  who 
has  served  as  such  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  or  who  after  ten 
years'  service  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  must,  if 
he  requests,  or  may,  if  the  President  shall  determine  it  desirable, 
be  retired  on  two-thirds  of  the  salary  received  by  him  at  the 
time  of  such  retirement."  Of  tlie  spirit  and  purpose  of  this 
amendment  we  cordially  approve.  We  believe  that  there  is  an 
entire  concordance  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  as  to  the 
desirability  of  rewarding  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  officials 
by  such  provision  for  their  later  years  as  will  insure  to  them  a 
competence  during  the  period  after  their  physical  and  mental 
endurance  have  been  sufficiently  taxed,  especiall}'  in  the  case  of 
officials  whose  duties  require  unceasing  application  to  detailed 
work.  An  amendment  to  the  law  that  will  confer  such  a  benefit 
upon  the  general  appraisers  we  believe  would  be  a  salutary 
change.  We  regret,  however,  that  the  incorporation  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  by  the  Merchants'  Association  Committee  in 
the  "  Olcott  bill  "  was  not  accompanied  by  such  further  recom- 
mendations as  would  enhance  the  scope  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  ;  and  in  that  way,  in  all  probability, 
obviate  much  of  the  complaint  now  indulged  in  against  the 
administration  of  the  tariff  law. 

Suggestion  Fifteen  specifies  the  time  within  which  the  collector 
may  order  a  re-appraisement  in  cases  where,  in  his  judgment,  the 
appraisement  of  any  imported  merchandise  has  been  too  low. 
In  other  words,  if  the  collector,  for  any  reason,  should  adopt  this 
attitude  toward  an  invoice  of  imported  merchandise,  he  would  be 
permitted  to  order  such  a  re-appraisement  within  thirty  days,  and 
the  idea  of  the  amendment  evidently  is  to  require  him  to  order 
such  a  re-appraisement  within  that  time.  At  present  there  is  no 
specification  contained  in  the  law  as  to  a  time  limit  during  which 
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he  shall  order  a  re-appraisement.  Under  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  same  condition  as  to  thirty  days'  time  would  govern 
the  collector  in  the  case  of  a  re-reappraisement.  We  believe  that 
it  is  advisable  to  make  such  a  specification  as  to  time,  but  would 
also  suggest  that  the  importer  be  given  a  longer  period  than  two 
days,  as  at  present  set  forth  in  the  law,  in  which  to  make  an 
appeal  from  an  appraisement  or  a  re-appraisement.  Delays  in 
the  mail,  carelessness  of  officials,  custom  house  brokers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  importer,  may  at  times  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  comply  with  the  two  days'  requirement.  In  addition,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  that  if  the  importer  were  allowed  a  longer 
period  than  two  days,  he  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
study  the  merits  of  his  own  case,  with  the  result  that  in  many 
instances  he  would  decide  that  it  was  inexpedient  or  unnecessary 
to  make  an  appeal,  thus  saving  himself  a  great  deal  of  time, 
labor  and  expense,  and  saving  the  department  to  the  same  extent. 
While  approving  the  amendment  contained  in  Section  Fifteen  of 
the  bill,  we  also  suggest  that  the  time  limit  during  which  an 
importer  may  make  an  appeal  from  an  appraisement  or  a  re- 
appraisement  be  extended  from  two  days,  as  at  present,  to  eight 
days. 

Suggestion  Sixteen  :  The  two  most  important  amendments 
contained  in  the  "  Olcott  bill"  are,  the  establishment  of  "export 
price  "  as  the  standard  of  value  on  consigned  goods,  and  that 
which  is  contained  in  Suggestion  Sixteen  known  as  ''  open 
hearings." 

We  wish  to  express  ourselves  as  unreservedly  opposed  to  "  open 
hearings,"  and  indulge  the  belief  that  a  calm  consideration  of 
the  question  will  result  in  pronounced  and  general  opposition  to 
making  any  material  changes  in  the  methods  now  employed  for 
determining  appraisements. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  not  a  judicial  body.  It  is 
in  no  way  related  by  statute  to  the  judicial  system.  It  is  not  a 
law-dispensing  tribunal.  Its  duties  are  executory.  These  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  advocate  what  are  called 
"  open  hearings  "  when  they  apparently  base  their  case  on  the 
supposition  that  the  board  possesses  judicial  functions,  or  that  its 
work  is  of  a  judicial  character. 

The  amendment  in  question  would  require  : 

(1.)  That  all  hearings  in  re-appraisement  cases  should  be 
public. 

(2.)  That  all  documentary  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  reports  of  Government  agents,  would  have  to  be 
shown  to  the  importer  or  his  counsel. 

(3.)  That  all  witnesses  must  give  their  testimony  openly,  and 
be  subject  to  cross-examination. 

(4.)  That  the  general  appraisers  may  make  rules  as  to  the 
competency  and  relevancy  of  questions. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  these  changes  are  quite  as  jealous  of 
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their  own  rights  and  privileges  and  those  of  their  fellow-citizens 
as  are  the  advocates  of  "  open  hearings."  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  all  that  is  said  or  v/ritten  in  favor  of  this  change 
Ave.re  believed  to  be  correct,  any  difference  of  opinion  would  exist  ? 
Is  it  to  be  said  that  merchant  A.,  who  believes  in  holding  to 
the  present  appraisement  methods,  is  not  as  strong  an  adherent 
of  that  "  principle  which  is  fundamental  and  inherent  in  the 
common  law  and  underlies  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in 
this  country  "  as  merchant  B.  who  invokes  it  in  favor  of  "  open 
hearings  "  ?  The  truth  is  that  merchant  A.  knows  from  his  busi- 
ness experience  that  the  change  contemplated  is  a  dangerous 
one.  He  believes  that  it  will  not  result  advantageously  in  prac- 
tice; he  is  convinced  that  the  change  will  be  injurious  in  that 
its  workings  will  make  it  extremely  dithcult  to  arrive  at  as  cor- 
rect an  estimate  of  values  as  is  possible  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  result  that  the  tendency  to  undervaluation  will  be  largely 
augmented. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  evidence  secured  by  Govern- 
ment agents  is  to  be  made  public,  as  this  amendment  demands, 
the  ability  of  those  agents  to  acquire  the  evidence  which  is 
essential  to  the  determination  of  "  market  value  "  will  be  almost 
entirely  negative.  Those  foreign  manufacturers  and  dealers 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  such  information  will 
decline  to  do  so  when  they  realize  that  their  names  are  to  be 
made  public  and  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  such  retaliation  or 
reprisal  as  a  buyer  of  goods  may  inflict  upon  a  seller.  If  this 
extremely  valuable  fund  of  information  is  denied  to  the  Govern- 
ment, its  interests  are  prejudiced  in  a  double  sense;  first,  the 
efiiciency  of  its  tariff  system  is  impaired;  and  second,  through 
undervaluations  made  possible  by  the  condition  that  would 
develop,  its  revenue  is  also  decreased.  In  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, we  will  now  call  as  a  witness  a  pronounced  advocate  of 
"  open  hearings  "  whose  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  a  hearing  held 
February  23,  1906,  was  as  follows  : 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Payne). — Yoii  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  pretty 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  get  at  the  actual  market  value  of  goods? 

Mr.  Downing  (Mr.  Thomas  H.  Downing  of  New  York). — Yes,  sir;  it 
frequently  is. 

The  Chairman.  —  If  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  cut  off  this  avenue  of 
Government  proof,  it  would  open  the  door  wider  for  fraud  upon  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Downing.  —  That  is  the  contention  made  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Revenue  Department,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  —  Is  it  not  true,  if  that  avenue  is  closed? 

Mr.  Downing.  — It  would  not  be  closed  except  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  —  I  say  that  if  the  avenue  which  the  Government  now 
has  to  get  at  the  facts  is  closed,  it  would  make  it  still  more  difficult  to 
prevent  fraud? 

Mr    Downing. — Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  honest  manufacturer,  as  a  rule, 
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is  desirous  of  having:  his  goods,  and  especially  the  goods  of  his  rival, 
'appraised  and  taxed  at  the  full  market  value? 

Mr.  DowxiNG. — Yes,  sir;  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  —  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  reputable  importers  are 
not  able  to  import  goods  themselves,  although  thej'  are  very  large  buyers, 
but  buy  them  of  somebody  in  New  York  who  is  able  to  import  cheaper  or 
has  some  facilities  for  undervaluation  or  underpayment  of  duty? 

Mr.  Downing.  —  Frequently,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  — That  is  occurring  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Downing.  — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  —  So  that  it  is  a  pretty  diflBcult  subject  from  the  beginning 
to  tlie  end? 

Mr.  Downing.  —  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  delicate  subject.  I  will  admit  that 
very  freely. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  unless  it  be  an  open  one.  It  frequently  happens  in 
business  matters  (appraisements  are  such)  that  a  much  more 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  when  publicity  is  not 
given  to  the  proceedings.  Important  imformation  is  obtained  in 
every  department  of  business  under  the  seal  of  confidence  that 
would  certainh^  be  withheld  if  the  identity  of  its  source  was  to 
be  revealed.  Neither  is  it  just  to  assume  that  because  men  are 
indisposed  to  speak  for  publication  that  tlieir  opinions  lack  any- 
thing of  truth.  The  argument  that  those  who  appear  before  the 
appraisers  and  give  their  views  in  regard  to  values  are  unreliable 
simply  because  they  are  not  willing  to  advertise  their  opinions, 
is  not  justified  when  the  character  of  the  merchants  or  their 
representatives  who  give  their  testimony  is  understood.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  cases  rivals  of  an  importer  may  instigate  an  in- 
vestigation into  an  entry  he  has  made,  with  a  view  to  having  it 
advanced,  and  offer  dishonest  evidence  in  behalf  of  such  an 
advance.  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  appraisers  will  rest 
the  case  on  the  evidence  of  this  rival  or  of  those  whose  attend- 
ance as  witnesses  he  may  have  inspired  ?  Not  by  any  means  ; 
under  the  system  of  calling  in  reputable  merchants  in  a  line  of 
trade  to  give  their  evidence,  the  testimony  of  a  rival  in  business 
who  had  gone  to  the  extremes  indicated  (this  case  being  an 
example  cited  in  behalf  of  open  hearings)  would  be  either  verified 
or  disproved. 

The  provision  of  this  amendment  which  would  subject  every 
merchant  who  is  willing  to  testify  in  regard  to  values  before  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  to  a  cross-examination,  which  could  be  dis- 
torted into  an  inquisition  into  the  private  affairs  of  that  merchant's 
own  bitsiness,  calling  for  the  production  of  his  books,  invoices, 
purchase  memoranda  and  correspondence,  means  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  attendance  of  merchants  of 
standing  at  these  inquiries.  It  is  palpable  how  helpless  the 
appraisers  would  be  if  deprived  of  the  information  which  comes 
to  them  from  Government  agents  and  resident  merchants.  The 
consequences  would  be  that  the  evidence  of  the  importer  whose 
entry  was  under  discussion,  and  those  for  whose  attendance  as 
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witnesses  he  was  responsible,  would  be  practically  the  only 
evidence  before  the  appraisers,  and  the  limitation  of  the  volume 
of  evidence  would  mean  that  values  would  not  be  determined 
with  that  intelligence  and  exactness  that  would  be  possible  if  the 
testimony  of  impartial  witnesses  had  been  obtainable. 

In  making  the  foregoing  criticisms,  we  have  not  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  provides  that  the  General  Ap- 
praisers shall  make  rules  as  to  the  relevancy  and  competency  of 
questions,  but  who  believes  that  any  rules  that  might  be  adopted 
would  avoid  the  conditions  which  have  been  suggested  as  the 
natural  outflow  of  this  legislation? 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-settled  principle  of  action  that  appraise- 
ments, whether  of  imported  goods  or  real  estate,  can  be  better 
determined  through  private  investigation  than  public  inquiry  ; 
when  we  claim  that  the  present  methods  of  appraising  imported 
goods  is  analogous  to  tlie  methods  of  appraising  real  estate  for 
taxation  purposes,  the  advocates  of  open  hearings  assert  that 
the  analogy  is  not  a  true  one,  as  a  dissenting  tax-payer  can  ask 
for  a  review  by  the  courts.  In  some  States  he  can  do  so,  but  in 
others  it  is  as  confidently  claimed  that  he  cannot.  When  a  man 
objects  to  the  assessment  put  upon  his  property  for  taxation 
purposes,  he  can  go  before  the  tax  board  and  ask  for  a  reduc- 
tion ;  at  this  hearing  he  is  not  faced  with  his  "  accusers"  (the 
appraisers  who  have  valued  the  property),  and  the  board  con- 
siders all  the  evidence  it  can  get  publicly  and  privately.  This 
tax-payer,  however,  has  not  had  anything  to  say  as  to  the  value 
that  has  been  placed  upon  his  property,  while  the  person  enter- 
ing goods  at  the  Custom  House  has  been  given  every  opportunity 
to  put  his  own  value  upon  them.  He  knows  or  is  supposed  to 
know  the  laws  on  the  subject,  and  can  guard  himself  accordingly. 
If  undervaluation  were  an  uncommon  thing,  it  would  appear 
reasonable  to  permit  some  leeway  in  the  present  method  ;  but  as 
it  is  a  practice  against  which  the  Government  and  honest  mer- 
chants must  constantly  guard,  the  reins  must  be  held  tightly. 
We  believe  that  the  present  method  of  investigation  into  values 
is  the  most  serviceable  one  for  the  Government,  for  importers, 
and  home  manufacturers. 

Suggestion  Seventeen  provides  that  "  In  all  actions  for  the 
forfeiture  of  the  value  of  merchandise  which  has  passed  from 
the  custody  of  the  Government  into  the  custody  of  the  defendant, 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie  upon  such  defendant  to  show  that 
such  merchandise  was  not  knowingly  undervalued."  We  believe 
that  the  change  suggested  is  a  proper  one,  and  that  in  such  cases 
the  burden  of  proof  should  rest  upon  the  defendant,  as  such  obli- 
gation will,  in  our  judgment,  strengthen  the  administration  of 
the  customs  administrative  act. 

Suggestion  Eighteen  provides  for  the  entire  elimination  of 
Section  Eight  of  the  customs  administrative  act.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  of  the  law  is  to  require  the  filing  by  a  manufacturer 
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of  a  statement  signed  by  him,  declaring  the  cost  of  the  merchan- 
dise when  such  merchandise  is  being  entered  for  customs  duty  to 
be  consigned  for  sale  or  for  the  account  of  the  manufacturer  ; 
this  statement  to  be  in  addition  to  the  certified  invoice  or  state- 
ment in  the  form  of  an  invoice  required  with  every  entry.  The 
same  obligation  applies  to  a  consignor  other  than  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  merchandise.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  tlie  cus- 
toms officials  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  any 
uniforna  or  reasonable  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  of  the  law ;  the  difliculties  encountered  being  fully 
explained  in  a  letter  of  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  June  16,  1903,  quoted  in 
part  by  the  Merchants'  Association  Committee  in  its  analysis  of 
the  Olcott  bill.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  are  sulficiently  safeguarded  by  the  other  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  we  therefore  approve  this  amendment. 

RECAPITULATION". 

Suggestion  One.  —  Establishing  "  export  price  "  as  the  stand- 
ard on  goods  consigned  to  this  country.  Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Two.  —  Making  the  declaration  of  a  consignee  more 
specific.  Approved. 

Suggestion  Three.  —  Requiring  that  the  declaration  of  an 
owner  should  specify  that  he  is  the  owner  by  purchase.  Approved. 

Suggestion  Four.  —  A  perfecting  provision  in  line  with  Sug- 
gestion One.  Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Five.  —  Permitting  a  consignee  to  add  to  make 
market  value.  Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Six.  -. —  Permitting  deductions  to  make  market 
value.  Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Seven.  —  Relief  from  penalty  when  the  undervalu- 
ation is  not  more  than  5  per  centum.  Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Fight.  —  Relief  from  penalty  where  the  advance 
in  a  case  of  specific  duty  would  not  mean  the  payment  of  a 
greater  duty  than  if  there  had  been  no  advance.  Approved. 

Suggestioyi  Nine.  —  Remitting  penalties  and  forfeitures  where 
an  unintentional  error  has  been  made  in  tlie  entered  value. 

Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Ten.  —  Changing  the  mandatory  requirement  upon 
the  collector  to  make  a  seizure  to  a  permissive  one.   Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Eleven.  —  Limiting  a  forfeiture  to  the  goods  actu- 
ally undervalued  without  respect  to  others  contained  in  the 
same  package  or  case.  Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Twelve.  —  A  ''  perfecting  "  provision  in  line  with 
Suggestion  Six.  Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Thirteen.  —  Depriving  the  general  ap])raisers  of 
the  right  to  inquire  into  wholesale  values  in  the  United  States. 

Disapproved. 
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Suggestion  Fourteen.  —  A  retirement  provision  Avith  compen- 
sation for  general  appraisers.  Approved. 

Suggestion  Fifteen.  —  Defining  tlie  time  in  which  the  collector 
may  order  a  re-appraisement  or  re-reappraisement.         Approved. 

Suggestion  Sixteen.  —  "  Open  hearings."  Disapproved. 

Suggestion  Seventeen.  —  Placing  the  "  burden  of  proof "  in 
forfeiture  cases  upon  the  defendant.  Approved. 

Suggestion  Eighteen.  —  Eliminating  Section  Eight  of  the 
customs  administrative  act.  Approved. 


(Signed.) 


GOLDENBERG  BROS.   &   CO., 

By  S.  L.  GOLDENBERG. 

MILLS   &   GIBB, 

By  Walter  Gibb,  President. 

G.   GIDENBERG,  &  CO., 

By  Alfred  H.  Gidenberg. 
EINSTEIN,   WOLFF   &   CO., 

By  P.  R.  G.  S.JOSTKOM. 

MUSER   BROS., 

By  Fritz  Miskr. 

JOHN    PULLMAN   &   CO., 

By  W.  T.  Pullman. 

LOCKE   &   ALTHERR, 

By  John  M.  Locke. 

ARNOLD,   CONSTABLE    &   CO., 
By  Jno.  W.  Wright. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

By  C.  E.  Beers,  V.  P. 
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LETTER  OF  PRESIDENT  WHITMAN  TO  G.  W.  J. 
ANGELL. 

The  following  letter  Avas  sent  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  to  Mr. 
G.  W.  J.  Angell,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Customs  Service 
and  Revenue  Laws  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association.  It 
was  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Angell's  protest  against  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  this  Association  at  the  last  annual  meeting  re- 
specting the  report  of  the  committee  of  which  he  was  secretary. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  8,  1906. 
Mr.  G.  W.  J.  Angell,  Secretary,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  February  15,  and  the  report  of 
your  first  committee,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  regret  that  press- 
ing work  in  other  directions  prevented  earlier  consideration  of 
your  request;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  means  of  complying 
with  it  —  should  we  deem  that  request  just  —  it  makes  but 
slight,  if  any,  difference,  I  presume,  that  the  matter  has  stood 
open  for  some  days. 

You  say  that  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  "  would 
seem  to  accuse  our  committee  of  having  acted  in  bad  faith,  and, 
as  this  impression  is  not  only  misleading  but  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  facts  in  the  case  "  you  ask  that  we  give  as  much  publicity 
to  your  statement  of  the  case  as  has  been  given  to  our  resolu- 
tions. 

I  have  again  read  the  resolutions  in  which  we  stated  that  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  never  acted  with  either  of  the  said  committees, 
and  have  never  been  consulted  concerning  the  report  (that  of 
1906),  knew  nothing  of  its  contents  until  printed,  and  do  not 
approve  of  many  of  the  proposals  therein  contained. 

Literally  taken,  I  believe  the  foregoing  to  be  true  ;  for,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  they  never  met  Avith  your  committee  of  1900,  and 
were  never  consulted  concerning  the  contents  of  that  report 
before  it  was  put  in  type,  though  one  of  them  did  write  in 
approval  of  it  and  the  other  approved  certain  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

You  justified  the  action  of  your  committee  in  printing  these 
names  in  this  report  on  the  ground  that  the  report  of  1900  and 
this  recent  one  are  in  all  respects  similar,  the  difference  being 
only  in  certain  changes  in  the  phraseology  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  To  this  statement  I  must  take  exception  ;  for  one 
important  change,  not  merely  verbal,  is  the  submitting  of  all 
documents   in    cases   of   re-appraisal   to   the   inspection   of    the 
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importer  or  his  counsel  —  a  provision  appearing  in  the  second, 
and  not  in  the  first  report.  Certain  amendments  omitted  in  the 
latter  report  may  have  been  those  to  which  Mr.  North  gave  his 
approval  in  his  letter  which  you  quote  to  me,  but  this  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 

The  two  reports  do  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
same  even  by  your  own  organization.  You  designate  the  first 
report  as  that  of  the  general  committee  on  revision  of  the  customs 
laws  appointed  by  the  Mercliants'  Association  of  New  York. 
The  second  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  revenue  laws  and 
custom  service.  The  one  is  made  to  His  Excellency,  William 
McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States;  the  other  is  to  tlie 
Honorable  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  one 
committee  was  composed  of  six  members,  the  other  of  five.  The 
names  of  three  members  of  the  former  committee  do  not  appear 
in  that  of  the  latter,  and  the,  membership  is  reduced  by  one. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  one  is  the  authorized  successor 
of  the  other.  The  fact  is,  the  former  committee  organized,  as 
stated,  upon  the  suggestion  of  President  McKinley,  having  sub- 
mitted its  repoi-t,  appears  to  have  exhausted  the  authority  of  its 
appointment ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  reader  that  the 
general  committee  (whose  names  you  quote)  were  ever  asked  to 
grant  further  power  to  this  second  committee  making  this  report. 

I  know  no  code  of  ethics  which  permits  a  committee  having 
made  one  report  and  presumably  executed  its  commission,  to 
appoint  new  members,  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  half  dozen  years 
make  a  new  report  to  a  different  official,  and  in  that  report  print 
at  large,  as  if  in  approval  of  the  recommendations  therein  con- 
tained, the  names  of  the  former  general  committee,  some  of 
whom  at  least  did  not  approve  of  some  of  the  then  suggested 
changes,  and  to  whom  the  second  altered  and  amended  report 
was  never  sent  for  examination.  Even  if  the  reports  were  iden- 
tical in  name  and  contents,  the  fair,  honorable  thing  to  do  in 
such  a  case  was  to  mark  the  dead  members,  and  again  send 
the  report  to  the  living  members  for  examination ;  for,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a  time  as  six  years,  opinions  entertained  at  the 
former  date  might  have  undergone  a  change.  This  you  confess 
you  did  not  do,  an  omission,  in  my  opinion,  which  lays  your 
committee  open  to  the  charge  of  unfairness.  Even  in  respect  to 
the  dead,  I  am  informed  that  the  firm  of  which  the  chairman  of 
your  committee  in  1900  was  a  member,  is  now  opposing  open 
hearings. 

But  that  aside,  upon  your  own  statement  to  me  it  is  clear  that 
the  action  of  the  general  committee  of  1900  was  not  fairly  shown 
in  your  first  report.  Of  your  forty-six  members  of  the  committee 
you  say  the  report  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  but 
twenty-four  members  —  a  bare  majority  at  best  —  one  of  whom 
has  since  changed  his  mind.  A  number  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers sent  their  regrets  but  expressed  no  opinions,  as  you  state. 

VOL.  XXXVI.,  NO.  Ill,  18 
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In  the  case  of  Mr.  North,  he  wrote  you  that  he  could  not 
appi'ove  of  some  of  the  suggested  amendments,  and  yet  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  with  no  word  in  the  report  of  his  opposition 
to  some  of  the  recommendations,  or  of  the  fact  that  he  is  no 
longer  officially  connected  with  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  Nor  is  there  disclosed  anywhere  in  the  report 
the  vote  by  which  it  was  adopted,  the  number  present  at  the 
meeting  at  Avhicli  it  was  ratified,  and  the  number  not  taking 
enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  reply  to  your  letter.  When  I 
tell  you  that  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  prior  to  the  issu- 
ing of  your  1906  report  Mr.  North  had  been  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus, and  severed  his  connection  with  the  Association  before  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  new  position,  it  is  a  suggestive  com- 
mentary on  the  closeness  of  touch  maintained  by  your  association 
with  the  members  of  your  "  General  Committee  of  1900." 

This  holding  out  to  the  public  of  the  names  of  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  as  if  they  approved  of  your  suggestions  — 
whether  they  were  sufficiently  interested  in  the  movement  or  not 
to  reply  to  your  circular  letter  transmitting  the  report,  or 
whether  they  put  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  some  of 
your  recommendations  —  created  a  false  impression,  and  justly 
merits  the  condemnation  of  fair-minded  men.  It  is  a  procedure 
similar  to  that  followed  Avithin  recent  years  by  the  Reciproci- 
tarians  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  counted  all  in  favor  of  that 
propaganda  to  whom  their  petitions  and  pledges  were  sent  who 
neglected  to  declare  themselves  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  effect  of  this  misrepresentation  is  evidenced  by  the  use 
made  of  your  committee's  report  by  "  The  Buyer,  American  and 
Foreign, "  in  its  recent  February  number,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  "■  the  General  Committee  under  whose  auspices  this  report 
has  been  drawn  and  made  up,  consists  of  the  following  represen- 
tative merchants  in  various  lines."  You  will  observe  that  the 
present  tense  is  used,  and  the  report  referred  to  is  not  that  of 
1900,  but  that  of  1906. 

I  cannot  believe  that  your  sub-committee  was  unable  to  see 
the  misapprehension  which  would  be  caused  by  the  publication 
of  the  names  of  the  General  Committee  of  1900,  who  were  totally 
ignorant  of  your  intention  to  publish  this  second  report,  and  I 
feel  obliged  to  designate  it  as  a  piece  of  sharp  practice,  not 
approved  or  even  tolerated  in  dealings  or  disputes  between  up- 
right, honorable  men. 

This  letter  is  an  expression  of  my  own  personal  views,  and  in- 
asmuch as  this  Association  holds  but  one  regular  meeting  an- 
nually, and  that  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February,  I  see  no  way 
at  present  by  which  your  request  for  action  by  our  Association 
can  be  complied  with,  even  should  the  Association  take  your  view 
in  the  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)         Wm.  Whitman, 

Pres't  Nat.  Asso.  Wool  Mfrs. 
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(JHtiitorial  anti  lutiustrtal  fliscfUaup* 


A    NEAV    WOOL    COMBIXG    MACHINE. 

The  following  description  of  a  new  wool  combing  machine, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  contains  the 
most  important  improvements  made  in  such  machinery  in  many 
years,  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Manchester  "  Textile 
Eecorder."  If  thorough  commercial  tests  shall  prove  true  half 
the  merits  claimed  for  it,  American  manufacturers  will  early 
become  its  users.     The  article  says  : 

There  have  been  in  comparatively  recent  years  numerous 
instances  in  which  machines  for  the  textile  trades  have  been 
invented,  and  for  which  the  inventors  predicted  great  things, 
and  claimed  that  their  machines  would  completely  revolutionize 
that  particular  branch  of  industry,  but  in  tlie  greater  number  of 
instances  these  machines  have  simply  dropped  into  oblivion  in  a 
very  short  time.  There  have  been,  however,  very  few  machines 
indeed  which  have  been  able  to  show  such  really  solid  advantages 
as  a  new  Noble's  comb,  which  has  been  recently  made  by  the 
Patent  Conveyor  Company  Limited,  Lower  Ernest  street,  Brad- 
ford (the  invention  of  ]\Ir.  Cooper,  Mr.  J.  F.  White,  and  Mr. 
Louis  Cooper,  all  of  Bradford),  and  which  has  been  shown  at 
work  and  thoroughly  tested  under  commercial  conditions  with  a 
considerable  range  of  different  wools. 

The  Noble's  comb  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  the  worsted  industry  as  a  general  purpose 
comb,  as  compared  with  tlie  Holden  or  Lister  combs,  partly 
because  of  its  big  production,  but  especially  because  of  its  adapt- 
ability to  a  wide  range  of  qualities.  But  there  have  been  several 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  this  comb,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
obviated  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  comb,  such  as  for 
instance  the  difficulty  of  preventing  neps,  which  jiist  happen  to 
lie  between  the  two  circles,  from  getting  into  the  top;  and  also 
the  fact  that  if  the  production  of  the  comb  is  increased  by  a 
longer  feed  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  noil  produced.  But 
more  serious  drawbacks  still  have  been  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the 
comb,  owing  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  dabbing  brush  and 
leathers,  and  the  excessive  power  required  to  drive  these  brushes 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  the  consequent  vibration  produced 
by  this  speed  on  a  shaft  situated  high  up  on  the  comb,  and  which 
has  to  communicate  power  to  all  parts  of  the  machine.  This 
shaft  is   carried   on  heavy  pillars  made  as  rigid  as  possible  to 
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minimize  the  vibration,  bnt  the  position  of  this  shaft  is  bad 
mechanically,  and  is  only  placed  at  this  point  in  order  to  drive 
the  dabbing  brushes. 

Another  serious  disadvantage  of  the  ordinary  Noble's  comb  is 
the  great  inconvenience  of  changing  the  comb  circles,  necessi- 
tated by  a  change  in  the  class  of  wool  being  treated,  as  the  whole 
of  the  driving  gear  and  pillars  (weighing  about  seven  hundred- 
weight) have  to  be  lifted  up  by  blocks  before  the  circles  can  be 
taken  out,  and  inventors  have  been  busy  with  improvements  to 
minimize  this  difficulty.  One  machine  is  now  made  with  the 
pillars  outside  the  small  circles,  and  the  dabbing  brush  is  carried 
on  a  projecting  arm  from  the  pillar  to  the  position  at  which  it 
must  dab,  namely,  the  junction  of  the  large  and  small  circles. 
Another  invention  makes  a  joint  in  each  of  the  pillars  and  a 
coupling  on  the  shaft,  which  passes  down  through  the  pillar  to 
drive  the  comb,  so  that  the  upper  gearing  and  pillars  can  be 
lifted  up  without  disturbing  the  gearing  under  the  comb  when 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  circles. 

All  this  upper  gearing  and  the  consequent  vibration,  high 
speeds,  and  trouble  in  changing,  is  necessitated  entirely  by  the 
method  of  putting  the  wool  into  the  circles  by  means  of  a  dabbing 
brush,  and  if  this  particular  mechanism  can  be  dispensed  with, 
very  radical  changes  can  be  at  once  introduced.  The  whole  of 
the  top  gear  and  pillars  can  be  removed,  thus  taking  away  this 
mechanically  bad  drive  and  the  cause  of  most  of  the  vibration, 
and  reducing  the  weight  of  the  comb  by  about  seven  hundred- 
weight, and  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  the  only  part  of 
the  comb  involving  excessive  speed  in  driving. 

Very  great  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years  to  improve- 
ments in  the  dabbing  brush  mechanism  (balanced  dabbers,  etc.), 
but  at  the  best  this  is  only  patching  up  a  bad  job,  for  although  a 
Bradford  combing  manager  has  declared  that  the  "  dabbing  brush 
is  the  comber's  best  friend,"  he  should  have  added  "  and  at  the 
same  time  his  worst  enemy,"  for  by  dispensing  with  this  mechan- 
ism the  greatest  obstacle  to  higher  speeds  and  therefore  to 
greater  production  is  removed,  as  in  the  larger  proportion  of 
cases  the  speed  of  the  circles  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
speed  at  which  the  dabbing  brush  can  be  run. 

In  the  machine  at  present  under  consideration  this  very  desir- 
able object  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  dabbing  brush  entirely 
dispensed  with,  the  wool  being  placed  in  the  circles  by  the  action 
of  rolling  discs  or  "  inductors,"  supported  on  very  short  pillars 
in  the  center  of  each  small  circle.  These  "  inductors  "  consist  of 
hardened  steel  discs  with  notched  or  toothed  edges,  something 
like  small  circular  saws,  but  running  with  the  backs  of  the  teeth 
first.  There  are  two  of  these  discs  for  the  large  circle  and  two 
for  the  small  circle  at  each  point  of  contact  of  the  circles  where 
the  wool  is  placed  in  the  pins,  that  is,  at  each  point  where  a 
dabbing  brush  would  usually  be  required. 
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The  "  inductors "  for  each  circle  are  supported  and  driven 
independently  on  short  shafts,  which  are  carried  on  bearings 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  as  required.  The  discs  are 
set  so  that  they  revolve,  with  a  surface  velocity  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  comb  circles,  in  between  the  rows  of  pins  in  the 
large  and  small  circles  respectively  ;  the  two  in  the  larger  circle 
being  between  the  second  and  third  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  rows 
of  pins,  reckoning  from  the  tinest  or  inside  row,  while  the  two 
discs  of  each  small  circle  are  between  the  second  and  third  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  rows  of  pins,  reckoning  from  the  finest  or 
outside  row.  Thus  there  are  on  the  large  circle  two  fine  rows  of 
pins  on  the  inside,  then  a  disc,  then  three  more  rows  of  pins, 
followed  by  the  second  disc,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  rows 
of  pins  on  the  outside.  In  the  small  circle,  beginning  with  the 
outer  rows,  we  have  them  as  follows :  Two  rows  of  pins,  a  disc, 
two  more  rows  of  pins,  the  second  disc,  and  one  row  of  pins  on 
the  inside. 

The  height  and  speeds  of  each  pair  of  discs  are  independently 
adjusted  so  that  they  simply  press  the  wool  down  into  the  circles 
without  deflecting  it  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  jam  the  wool  right  down  on  to  the  brasses  of  the 
circle  as  is  usually  done  with  the  dabbing  brush.  A  supplemen- 
tary pair  of  discs,  with  corrugated  edges  and  set  well  up  above 
the  circle  pins,  slightly  depress  the  wool  after  it  comes  off  the 
level  of  the  lifter  knives,  to  give  it  a  lead  into  the  pressure  of 
the  "  inductors." 

Each  short  pillar  carries  a  revolving  shaft  driven  from  the 
gearing  plate,  and  these  terminate  in  a  grooved  pulley,  which 
drives  by  means  of  a  round  leather  belt  or  cord  to  the  toothed 
gearing  which  drives  the  inductors.  There  are  two  stationary 
steel  blades  fixed  to  the  inductor  framework  and  curved  to  fit 
between  the  roAvs  of  pins  of  the  large  circle,  and  these  are  so 
placed  that  their  bottom  edges  are  level  with  the  shoulders  of 
the  comb  pins  and  the  wool  after  passing  out  from  under  the 
inductors  is  prevented  from  rising  out  over  the  pins  by  these 
plates  during  the  time  of  the  combing  caused  by  the  separation 
of  the  circles  at  this  point.  Another  similar  plate  opposite  the 
large  circle  drawing-off  rollers  also  prevents  any  fibers  from 
being  drawn  out  over  the  top  of  the  pins,  thereby  ensuring  that 
all  the  fibers  shall  pass  through  the  finest  rows  of  pins  in  being 
combed. 

The  whole  of  the  driving  of  the  comb  is  below  the  level  of  the 
gear  plate,  so  that  there  is  not  even  a  belt  above  these  short 
pillars  to  obstruct  the  light,  this  being  one  of  the  points  which 
would  particularly  strike  any  person  used  to  ordinary  Noble 
combs  on  seeing  the  new  comlj  for  the  first  time ;  but  this 
arrangement  makes  the  changing  of  the  circles  a  very  simple 
matter,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  unscrew  the  inductor  castings 
from  the  short  pillars  to  be  able  to  take  out  either  large  or  small 
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circles.  Of  course  the  noil  knives,  lifter  knives,  and  press  plate 
must  be  removed  for  this  operation  as  in  an  ordinary  Xoble's 
comb,  but  circle  changing  is  a  very  simple  matter  with  the  new 
comb  as  compared  with  the  old. 

The  removal  of  the  dabbing  brush  motion  also  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  power  required  to  drive  the  comb,  as  this 
motion  absorbs  a  very  large  portion  of  the  total  power  required 
for  the  comb,  whereas  the  slow  running  inductors  take  very  little 
power  indeed. 

The  greatest  feature  of  this  new  comb  is,  however,  the  fact 
that,  having  done  away  with  the  dabbing  brushes  and  its  system 
of  driving,  a  third  small  circle  has  been  introduced  in  addition 
to  the  two  in  the  ordinary  comb,  thereby  giving  at  once  50  per 
cent  more  production,  or  in  other  words,  three  combing  opera- 
tions instead  of  two,  but  the  matter  does  not  end  here,  for  the 
circle  can  be  driven  at  an  increased  speed  without  being  limited 
as  before  by  the  speed  of  the  dabbing  brush,  and  therefore  getting 
directly  increased  production  in  proportion  to  the  greater  speed 
from  all  three  combing  operations,  therefore  a  comparatively 
small  increase  of  speed  means  a  50  per  cent  greater  increase  of 
production  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  comb  with  two  small 
circles  only.  The  practical  limit  of  speed  in  this  comb  being 
that  at  which  it  is  possible  for  the  attendant  to  take  up  ends 
without  stopping  the  comb,  bat,  if  necessary,  a  much  higher 
speed  than  this  could  be  obtained,  if  the  comb  was  stopped  each 
time  for  taking  up  or  replacing  ends.  It  is  found  that  a  speed 
of  slightly  over  four  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  large  circle 
gives  about  the  best  practical  speed  at  which  the  attendant  can 
take  up  ends  without  stopping  the  machine,  and  this  would  be 
about  15  per  cent  faster  than  the  usual  speed  in  the  older  type 
of  combs. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  total  production  of  this  machine 
is  about  double  that  of  an  ordinary  Noble  comb ;  an  actual  test 
made  by  the  writer  on  50s  to  54s  crossbred  wool,  working  with 
only  ten-ounce  ends,  gave  a  result  of  just  over  one  thousand 
pounds  of  top  per  day  of  ten  hours,  or  practically  double  the 
average  production  of  an  ordinary  Noble  comb  on  the  same  class 
of  material. 

With  an  ordinary  dabbing  brush  each  dab  on  the  circles  tends 
to  produce  vibration  and  jumping  in  all  the  circles,  and  this  to  a 
great  extent  prevents  the  setting  of  the  small  circles  close  up  to 
the  large  circles,  allowance  having  to  be  made  for  this  vibration ; 
but  in  this  new  comb,  having  knocked  out  the  high  speeds  and 
the  brushes,  there  is  a  very  notable  absence  of  vibration  in  the 
comb,  which  not  only  tends  to  much  longer  life  in  all  the  parts, 
but  enables  the  circles  to  be  set  much  closer  together,  and  there- 
fore reduces  the  liability  of  neps  getting  down  between  the 
circles  and  thence  into  the  "  top,"  but  the  great  reduction  of 
vibration  also  allows  the  drawing-off  rollers  for  both  large  and 
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small  circles  to  be  set  closer  up  to  the  brasses,  thereby  enabling 
a  better  "  result "  so  far  as  proportion  of  "  top  "  to  "  noil "  is 
concerned  (where  this  is  required),  in  fact  it  has  been  found 
that,  in  batches  of  wool  sent  to  comb  by  the  top-makers  on 
this  machine,  there  has  been  an  average  of  one  to  two  points 
more  of  "  top  "  as  compared  with  the  same  wool  combed  at  the 
top-makers'  own  works,  and  in  several  cases  actually  from  the 
same  balls,  thus  where  a  top-maker  has  been  getting  say  15  to  1, 
the  new  nmcliine  gets  16  or  17  to  1.  Of  course  the  smaller 
amount  of  noil  is  not  always  desirable,  but  it  indicates  that  if 
the  new  comb  was  set  to  produce  the  same  result  as  that  of  the 
top-makers  it  would  have  to  have  a  little  longer  feed  (by  setting 
down  the  press  knife)  to  get  more  noil,  but  the  longer  the  feed 
and  the  greater  the  production  or  output  of  the  comb,  therefore 
the  figures  given  of  the  actual  tested  production  would  be 
increased  if  this  larger  noil  was  obtained. 

The  whole  of  the  cost  of  replacing  and  repairing  the  dabbing 
brushes  (which  is  such  a  serious  item  in  most  combing  establish- 
ments) is  saved,  as  these  inductors  practically  last  as  long  as  the 
comb;  or,  in  any  case,  only  require  renewing  at  long  intervals 
and  at  small  cost.  Again  there  is  no  variation  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  wool  is  put  into  the  circles  when  the  inductors  are 
once  set  to  suit  the  wool  being  treated,  but  with  dabbing  brushes 
there  is  certain  to  be  variation  according  to  their  state  of  repair. 
In  the  new  machine  there  is  no  necessity  to  jam  tlie  wool  right 
down  on  to  the  circle  beds,  and  in  consequence  it  lies  much 
lighter  in  the  pins,  and  draws  out  much  easier,  therefore  giving 
less  risk  of  breakage  of  fiber,  and  also  requiring  less  weight  on 
the  drawing-off  rollers,  thereby  reducing  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  leathers,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  cost 
of  upkeep  of  these  leathers  (again  a  serious  item  in  the  cost  of 
combing). 

No  star  wheels  or  stokers  are  used  to  lead  the  ends  of  the 
fibers  on  the  little  circle  round  into  the  nip  of  the  drawing-off 
rollers,  but  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  air  blast  capa- 
ble of  easy  regulation.  An  air  blast  is  also  utilized  for  removing 
the  noil  from  the  comb,  this  material  being  lifted  out  of  the 
small  circles  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  is  toppled  off  the  noil 
knives  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  funnel,  and  is  sucked  away 
from  there  by  the  current  of  air  and  conveyed  by  pipes  into  a 
sheet  or  other  suitable  receptacle. 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  output  of  this  comb,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  the  ordinary  coiler  cans  were  filled  up,  a 
specially  large  coiler  has  been  attached  which  delivers  the  wool 
into  a  can  holding  a  much  larger  quantity  than  the  ordinary 
ones. 

The  ordinary  gear  plate  of  the  comb  has,  of  course,  been  re- 
designed to  give  the  necessary  drives  to  the  extra  small  circle 
and  drawing-off'  rollers,  and  the  toothed  gearing  under  this  plate 
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has  been  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  all  the  driving  is  done  by 
a  chain  and  sprocket  wheel,  which  renders  the  alteration  of 
speeds  a  much  simpler  matter,  merely  necessitating  the  chang- 
ing of  the  sprocket  wheel  concerned,  as  the  chain  has  a  self- 
adjusting  tension  motion,  which  enables  it  to  adapt  itself 
immediately  to  the  changed  size  of  the  sprocket  wheel. 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  comb,  such  as  the  circle  bearings, 
drawing-off  rollers  and  leathers,  the  leather  traverse  motion, 
press  knives,  lifting  knives,  etc.,  are  quite  normal,  and  the  roller 
stands  and  their  adjustment  are  also  the  same,  except  that  this 
firm's  patent  pressure  regulator  is  utilized,  by  which  the  tension 
on  the  springs  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rollers  are  entirely 
adjusted  from  a  small  handle  at  the  top  of  the  stand,  the  two 
pressure  screws  being  coupled  together  by  a  small  rod  and  worm 
gearing,  so  that  any  movement  of  one  end  is  of  necessity  com- 
municated to  the  otlier,  so  that  when  the  springs  are  put  on  and 
once  adjusted  to  equal  pressure  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get 
out  of  tills  uniformity,  whether  a  great  or  small  pressure  is  used. 

This  comb  has  been  very  favorably  commented  upon  by  the 
practical  top-makers  and  combers  who  have  seen  it,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  improvement  in  combing  machin- 
ery which  has  been  made  for  a  very  great  number  of  years,  at 
any  rate. 


ENGLISH      WOOL-SORTING       AND      WOOL-COMBING 
REGULATIONS. 

After  negotiations  between  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Operatives'  Association,  and  the  British  Home  Office, 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years,  the  revised 
wool-combing  regulations  have  been  promulgated  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  sorting,  willowing,  washing,  combing,  and  carding  goat 
hair  and  camel  hair.     These  regulations  are  as  follows  : 

Definition. 

For  the  purpose  of  Regulations  2,  3,  and  18,  opening  of  wool 
or  hair  means  the  opening  of  the  fleece,  including  the  unty- 
ing or  cutting  of  the  knots,  or,  if  the  material  is  not  in  the 
fleece,  the  opening  out  for  looking  over  or  classing  purposes. 

Duties  of  Occupiers. 

1.  No  bale  of  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  sched- 
ules shall  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  being  sorted  or  manu- 
factured, except  by  men  skilled  in  judging  the  condition  of  the 
material. 
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No  bale  of  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  Schedule  A 
shall  be  opened  except  after  thorough  steeping  in  water. 

2.  No  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  Schedule  B  shall 
be  opened  except  («)  after  steeping  in  water,  or  (b)  over  an  effi- 
cient opening  screen,  with  mechanical  exhaust  draught,  in  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  in  which  no  other  work  than 
opening  is  carried  on. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  no  opening  screen  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  efficient  unless  it  complies  with  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(a)  The   area   of   the   screen  shall,  in  the  case   of   existing 

screens,  be  not  less  than  11  square  feet,  and  in  the 
case  of  screens  hereafter  erected  be  not  less  than  12 
square  feet,  nor  shall  its  length  or  breadth  ])e  less  than 
3|  feet. 

(b)  At  no  point  of  the  screen  within  18  inches  from  the  center 

shall  the  velocity  of  the  exhaust  draught  be  less  than 
100  linear  feet  per  minute. 

3.  All  damaged  wool  or  hair  or  fallen  fleeces  or  skin  wool  or 
hair,  if  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  schedules,  siiall,  when  opened, 
be  damped  with  a  disinfectant  and  washed  without  being  wil- 
lowed. 

4.  No  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  Schedules  B  or  C 
shall  be  sorted  except  over  an  efficient  sorting  board,  with 
mechanical  exhaust  draught,  and  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  which  no  work  is  carried  on  other  than  sorting  and  the 
packing  of  the  wool  or  hair  sorted  therein. 

No  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  numbered  (1)  and  (2)  in  Sched- 
ule A  shall  be  sorted  except  in  the  damp  state  and  after  being 
washed. 

No  damaged  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  schedules 
shall  be  sorted  except  after  being  washed. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  no  sorting  board  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  efficient  unless  it  complies  with  the  following 
conditions  : 

The  sorting  board  shall  comprise  a  screen  of  open  wirework 
and  beneath  it  at  all  parts  a  clear  space  not  less  than  3 
inches  in  depth.  Below  the  center  of  the  screen  there  shall 
be  a  funnel,  measuring  not  less  than  10  inches  across  the 
top,  leading  to  an  extraction  shaft,  and  the  arrangements 
shall  be  such  that  all  dust  falling  through  the  screen  and 
not  carried  away  by  the  exhaust  can  be  swept  directly  into 
the  funnel.  The  draught  shall  be  maintained  in  constant 
efficiency  whilst  the  sorters  are  at  work,  and  shall  be  such 
that  not  less  than  75  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  are  drawn 
by  the  fan  from  beneath  each  sorting  board. 

5.  No  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  schedules  shall 
be  willowed  except  in  an  efficient  willowing  machine,  in  a  room 
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set  apart  for  the  purpose,  in  which  no  work  other  than  willowing 
is  carried  on. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  no  willowing  machine 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  efficient  unless  it  is  provided  with  mechan- 
ical exhaust  draught  so  arranged  as  to  draw  the  dust  away  from 
the  workmen  and  prevent  it  from  entering  the  air  of  the  room. 

6.  No  bale  of  wool  or  hair  shall  be  stored  in  a  sorting  room ; 
nor  any  wool  or  hair  except  in  a  space  effectually  screened  off 
from  the  sorting  room. 

No  wool  or  hair  shall  be  stored  in  a  willowing  room. 

7.  In  each  sorting  room,  and  exclusive  of  any  portion  screened 
off,  there  shall  be  allowed  an  air  space  of  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet 
for  each  person  employed  therein. 

8.  In  each  room  in  which  sorting,  willowing,  or  combing  is 
carried  on,  suitable  inlets  from  the  open  air,  or  other  suitable 
source,  shall  be  provided  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  no 
person  employed  shall  be  exposed  to  a  direct  draught  from  any 
air  inlet  or  to  any  draught  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  50°  F. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  shall  not,  during  working  hours, 
fall  below  o0«  F. 

9.  All  bags  in  which  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the 
schedules  has  been  imported  shall  be  picked  clean,  and  not 
brushed. 

10.  All  pieces  of  skin,  scab,  and  clippings  or  shearings  shall 
be  removed  daily  from  the  sorting  room,  and  shall  be  disinfected 
or  destroyed. 

11.  The  dust  carried  by  the  exhaust  draught  from  opening 
screens,  sorting  boards,  willowing  or  other  dust  extracting 
machines  and  shafts  shall  be  discharged  into  properly  con- 
structed receptacles,  and  not  into  the  open  air. 

Each  extracting  shaft  and  the  space  beneath  the  sorting  boards 
and  opening  screens  shall  be  cleaned  out  at  least  once  in  every 
week. 

The  dust  collected  as  above,  together  with  the  sweepings  from 
the  opening,  sorting,  and  willowing  rooms,  shall  be  removed  at 
least  twice  a  week  and  burned. 

The  occupier  shall  provide  and  maintain  suitable  overalls  and 
respirators,  to  be  worn  by  the  persons  engaged  in  collecting  and 
removing  the  dust. 

Such  overalls  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  works  or  ware- 
house, either  for  washing,  repairs,  or  any  other  purpose,  unless 
they  have  been  steeped  over-night  in  boiling  water  or  a  disin- 
fectant. 

12.  The  floor  of  every  room  in  which  opening,  sorting,  or 
willowing  is  carried  on  shall  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  daily  with 
a  disinfectant  solution  after  work  has  ceased  for  the  day,  and 
shall  be  swept  immediately  after  sprinkling. 

13.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  room  in  which  opening, 
sorting  or  willowing  is  carried  on  shall  be  limewashed  at  least 
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once  a  yeai-,  and  cleansed  at  least  once  within  every  six  months, 
to  date  from  the  time  when  they  were  last  cleansed. 

14.  The  following  requirements  sliall  apply  to  everj^  room  in 
which  unwashed  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  sched- 
ules, after  being  opened  for  sorting,  manufacturing,  or  washing- 
purposes,  is  handled  or  stored  : 

(a)  Sufficient  and  suitable  washing  accommodation  shall  be 
provided  outside  the  rooms  and  maintained  for  the  use 
of  all  persons  employed  in  such  rooms.  The  washing 
conveniences  shall  comprise  soap,  nail  brushes,  towels, 
and  at  least  one  basin  for  every  five  persons  employed 
as  above,  each  basin  being  fitted  with  a  waste  pipe  and 
having  a  constant  supply  of  water  laid  on. 

(li)  Suitable  places  shall  be  provided  outside  the  rooms  in 
which  persons  employed  in  such  rooms  can  deposit 
food  and  clothing  put  off  during  working  hours. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  prepare  or  partake  of  food 

in  any  such  room.'  Suitable  and  sufficient  meal  room 
accommodation  sliall  be  provided  for  workers  em})loyed 
in  such  room. 

(d)  Xo  person  having  any  open  cut  or  sore  shall  be  employed 

in  any  such  room. 
The  requirements  in  paragraph  (c)  shall  apply  also  to  every 
room   in  which    any  wool   or   hair  of  the  kinds    named  in    the 
schedules  is  carded  or  stored. 

15.  Requisites  for  treating  scratches  and  slight  wounds  shall 
be  kept  at  hand. 

16.  The  occupier  shall  allow  any  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Factories  to  take  at  any  time,  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
sufficient  samples  of  any  wool  or  hair  used  on  the  premises. 

Duties  of  Persons  Employed. 

17.  No  bale  of  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  sched- 
ules shall  be  opened  otherwise  than  as  permitted  by  paragraph 
1  of  Kegulation  1,  and  no  bale  of  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds 
named  in  Schedule  A  shall  be  opened  except  after  thorough 
steeping  in  water. 

If  on  opening  a  bale  any  damaged  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds 
named  in  the  schedules  is  discovered,  the  person  opening  the  bale 
shall  immediately  report  the  discovery  to  the  foreman. 

18.  No  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  Scliedule  B  shall 
be  opened  otherwise  than  as  permitted  by  Regulation  2. 

19.  No  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  schedules  shall 
be  sorted  otherwise  than  as  permitted  by  Regulation  4. 

20.  No  wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  schedules  shall 
be  willowed  except  as  permitted  by  Regulation  5. 

21.  Every  person  employed  in  a  room  in  which  unwashed 
wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  schedules  is  stored  or 
handled  shall  observe  the  following  requirements : 
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(a)     He  shall   wash  his  hands  before  partaking  of   food,  or 

leaving  the  premises. 
(h)     He    shall    not  deposit  in  any  such    room  any  article  of 
clothing  put  off  during  working  hours. 
He    shall    wear    suitable    overalls   while   at    work,   and 
shall  remove  them  before  partaking  of   food  or  leaving 
the  premises. 
(c)     If  he  ]ias  any  open  cut  or  sore,  he  shall  report  the  fact  at 
once  to  the  foreman,  and  shall  not  work  in  such  a  room. 
No  person  employed  in  any  such  room  or  in  any  room  in  which 
wool  or  hair  of  the  kinds  named  in  the  schedule  is  either  carded 
or  stored  shall  prepare  or  partake  of  any  food  therein  or  bring 
any  food  therein. 

22.  Persons  engaged  in  collecting  or  removing  dust  shall  wear 
the  overalls  as  required  by  Regulation  11. 

Such  overalls  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  works  or  warehouse 
either  for  washing,  repairs,  or  any  other  purpose  unless  they 
have  been  steeped  over-night  in  boiling  water  or  a  disinfectant. 

23.  If  any  fan,  or  any  other  appliance  for  the  carrying  out 
of  these  regulations,  is  out  of  order,  any  workman  becoming  aware 
of  the  defect  shall  immediately  report  the  fact  to  the  foreman. 


Schedule  A. 

Wool  or  hair  required  to  be  steeped  in  the  bale  before  being 
opened. 

1.  Van  Mohair. 

2.  Persian  Locks. 

3.  Persian  or  so-called  Persian  (including  Karadi  and  Bagdad) 

if  not  subjected  to  the  process  of  sorting  or  willowiug. 

Schedule  B, 

Wool  or  hair  required  to  be  opened  either  after  steeping  or 
over  an  efficient  opening  screen. 
Alpaca. 
Pelitan. 

East  Indian  Cashmere. 
Russian  Camel  Hair. 
Pekin  Camel  Hair. 

Persian  or  so-called  Persian  (including  Karadi  and  Bagdad)  if 
subjected  to  the  process  of  sorting  or  willowing. 

Schedule   C. 

Wool  or  hair  not  needing  to  be  opened  over  an  opening  screen 
but  required  to  be  sorted  over  a  board  provided  with  downward 
draught. 

All  Mohair  other  than  Van  Mohair. 
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NOTE. 

The  danger  against  which  these  regulations  are  directed  is  that 
of  anthrax  —  a  fatal  disease  aifecting  certain  animals,  which  may 
be  conveyed  from  them  to  man  by  the  handling  of  wools  or  hairs 
from  animals  which  have  died  of  the  disease.  The  germs  of  the 
disease  (Anthrax  spores)  are  found  in  the  dust  attaching  to  the 
wool,  or  in  the  excrement,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  pieces  of 
skin,  and  may  remain  active  for  years.  In  this  country  and 
Australia  anthrax  is  rare,  consequently  there  is  little  danger  in 
handling  wools  from  the  sheep  of  these  two  countries ;  but  in 
China,  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  the  East  Indies,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  disease  is  common,  and  infected  fleeces  or 
locks  (which  may  not  differ  from  others  in  appearance)  are  often 
shipped  to  Great  Britain.  Hence  in  handling  foreign  dry  wools 
and  hair  the  above  regulations  should  be  carefully  observed. 
Greasy  wools  are  comparatively  free  from  dust,  and  therefore  little 
risk  is  incurred  in  handling  them.  The  disease  is  communicated 
to  man  sometimes  by  breathing  or  swallowing  the  dust  from  these 
wools  or  hair,  and  sometimes  by  the  poison  lodging  in  some  point 
where  the  skin  is  broken,  such  as  a  fresh  scratch  or  cut,  or  a 
scratched  pimple,  or  even  chapped  hands.  This  happens  more 
readily  on  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  the  hand,  arm,  face, 
and  most  frequently  of  all,  on  the  neck,  owing  either  to  infected 
wool  rubbing  against  the  bare  skin,  or  to  dust  from  such  wool 
alighting  on  the  raw  surface,  but  a  raw  surface  covered  by  cloth- 
ing is  not  free  from  risk,  for  dust  lodging  upon  the  clothes  may 
sooner  or  later  work  its  way  to  the  skin  beneath.  Infection  may 
also  be  brought  about  by  rubbing  or  scratching  a  pimple  with  hand 
or  nail  carrying  the  anthrax  poison.  Use  of  the  nail  brush,  and 
frequent  washing  and  bathing  of  the  whole  body,  especially  of 
the  arms,  neck,  and  head,  will  lessen  the  chance  of  contracting 
anthrax. 

The  first  symptom  of  anthrax  is  usually  a  small  inflamed 
swelling  like  a  pimple  or  boil  —  often  quite  painless — which 
extends,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes  black  at  the  center,  and  sur- 
rounded by  other  "  pimples."  The  poison  is  now  liable  to  be 
a\)Sorbed  into  the  system,  and  will  cause  risk  of  life,  which  can 
be  avoided  only  by  prompt  and  effective  medical  treatment  in  the 
early  stage,  while  the  poison  is  still  confined  to  the  pimple. 
Hence,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  doctor  should  be 
at  once  consulted  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  infection. 

All  the  above  rules  went  into  force  Januar}^  1,  1906,  except 
Regulations  2  and  8,  which  became  effective  April  1,  1906. 
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MIXING   OF  WOOLS  FOR  IMPORTATIOK 

A  DECISION  was  handed  down,  July  lOtli,  by  Judge  Colt  in 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  case  of  the  Stone 
&  Downer  Company  v.  United  States.  The  issue  which  related 
to  the  right  of  the  importers  to  purposely  mix  white  and  black 
Iceland  wool,  though  never  so  sold  in  the  trade,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  value  of  the  entire  bale  below  the  high  duty 
limit,  had  been  decided  adversely  to  the  claims  of  the  importers 
by  the  general  appraisers  in  G.A.  5629.^  They  held  that  the 
action  of  the  collector  in  doubling  the  duty  of  4  cents  on  the 
white  wool  and  retaining  the  4-cent  duty  on  the  black  wool  did 
not  go  far  enough,  and  that  the  duty  on  the  entire  importation 
should  have  been  8  cents  a  pound.  With  this  Judge  Colt  does 
not  agree,  though  he  dismisses  the  protest.  He  rules  that  the 
white  wool  having  been  changed  in  condition  by  mixing  it  with  the 
black  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  should  pay  a  14-ceut 
duty,  double  that  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subject ;  and 
that  the  black  wool  should  pay  the  4-cent  duty.  Had  it  not  been 
for  paragraph  856,  the  right  of  the  importers  to  mix  the  wools, 
thereby  securing  the  lowest  classification,  would  have  been 
upheld  under  Sect.  2912  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  full  text 
of  the  decision  is  as  follows  : 

(T.D.  27515.) 

Mixed  wools. 

Stoxe  &  Downer  Company  v.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court,  District  of   Massachusetts.     July  10,  1906. 

No.  44  (suit  1598). 

1.  Mixed  Wools  —  "Change  in  Condition."  Where  white  and  black  Iceland  wools, 
which  commercially  have  always  been  dealt  in  and  imported  separately,  have,  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  a  lower  rate  of  dutj',  been  mixed  together  in  the  same  bale,  but 
without  being  subjected  to  any  other  alteration  by  chemical  or  meclianical  means,  they 
are  "  changed  in  .  .  .  condition,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  356,  tariff  act 
of  1897,  even  though  they  can  afterwards  be  restored  to  their  original  state. 

2.  Same  —  Same  —  Double  Duty.  White  and  black  wools  were  changed  in  condition  by 
mixing  them  together  in  the  same  bale  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  combination  sub- 
ject to  the  duty  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  black  wool  if  imported  separately. 
Held  that,  as  to  the  white  wool,  the  change  was  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  356, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  "  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
subject,"  and  that  under  the  further  provision  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  therefore 
lialile  to  "  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subject;  "  but  not  so  as  to  the 
black  wool,  inasmuch  as  it  is  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  whether  classified  accord- 
ing to  its  mixed  or  to  its  original  condition. 

3.  Same  —  Same  —  Same.  Where  wool  has  been  changed  for  the  purpose  of  evading  duty, 
and  as  provided  in  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  becomes  liable  to  "  twice  the  duty  to 
which  it  would  otljerwlse  be  subject,"  the  duty  which  is  thus  doubled  is  that  which 
would  have  been  applicable  if  the  wool  had  been  imported  in  its  original  condition. 

'See  Bulletin,  Vol.  34,  page  176,  for  text  of  decision  and  argument  of  counsel.— Ed. 
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4.  Same —  Same  — Average  Aggregate  Value.  Sect.  2912,  Revised  Stiitiitea,  provid- 
ing, as  to  wool  of  different  qualities  imported  in  the  same  package,  that  its  classification 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the  "  average  aggregate  value  of  the  contents  "  of  the 
package,  does  not  apply  to  wools  which  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  356,  tariff  act 
of  1897,  have  been  changed  in  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  duty. 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

For  decision  below  see  G.A.  5629  (T.D.  25108),  which  affirmed 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
Boston. 

Colt,  Circuit  Judge :  The  merchandise  in  this  case  consisted 
of  one  bale  of  Iceland  wool,  entered  at  the  port  of  Boston,  May  4, 
1903.  The  bale  contained  40  pounds  of  white  Iceland  wool  and 
40  pounds  of  gray  or  black  Iceland  wool  mixed  together. 

The  wool  was  classified  as  third-class  wool,  and  the  40  pounds 
of  white  wool  were  valued  at  ()id.  or  over  12  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  40  pounds  of  black  wool  at  5d.  or  less  tlian  12  cents  per 
pound,  making  the  agj^regate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  bale 
5^d.  per  pound  or  less  than  12  cents  per  pound.  The  collector 
assessed  a  double  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  upon  the  white  wool 
and  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  upon  the  black  avooI.  The 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  held  that  the  entire  contents  of 
the  bale  was  subject  to  a  double  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound.  The 
importers  claim  that  no  portion  of  tlie  wool  is  subject  to  a  double 
duty,  and  that  the  proper  duty  is  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  evidence  shows  that  in  trade  and  commerce  white  Iceland 
wool  and  black  Iceland  wool  are  never  mixed  together,  but  are 
sold  in  separate  bales,  and  that  they  have  been  hitherto  imported 
into  this  country  in  separate  bales ;  and,  further,  that  the  import- 
ers purposely  mixed  tliis  wool  in  order  to  test  their  right  to  do 
so  under  Sect.  2912  of  the  Ilevised  Statutes. 

The  question  of  the  proper  duty  upon  this  wool  involves  the 
consideration  of  paragraphs  356,  358,  and  359  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897  (30  Stat.,  183)  and  Sect.  2912  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Par.  356.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  tlie  sheep  .  .  .  whicli  shall  be 
changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty 
.     shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

Par.  358.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  .  .  .  the  value  whereof  shall 
be  12  cents  or  less  per  x>ound,  the  duty  shall  be  4  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  359.  On  wools  of  the  third  chiss  .  .  .  the  value  whereof  shall 
exceed  12  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  7  cents  per  pound. 

Sect.  2912.  When  wool  of  different  qualities  is  imported  in  the  same  bale, 
bag,  or  package,  it  shall  be  appraised  by  the  appraiser,  to  determine  the  rate 
of  duty  to  which  it  shall  be  subjected,  at  the  average  aggregate  value  of  the 
contents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or  package. 

If  this  wool  had  been  imported  in  separate  bales,  the  white 
wool  would  have  been  classified  under  paragraph  359,  since  its 
value  exceeds  12  cents  per  pound,  thereby  making  the  rate  of 
duty  7  cents  per  pound ;  and  the  black  wool  would  have  been 
classified  under  paragraph  358,  since  its  value  is  less  than  12 
cents  per  pound,  thereby  making  the  rate  of  duty  4  cents  per 
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pound.  If,  however,  as  contended  by  the  importers,  the  proper 
classification  of  this  wool  is  under  Sect.  2912  as  "  wool  of  differ- 
ent qualities  imported  in  the  same  bale,"  then,  since  "  the  average 
aggregate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  same  bale "  is  less  than 
12  cents  per  pound,  the  entire  contents  of  the  bale  is  only  subject 
to  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  358.  As  to  the 
white  wool,  the  difference  in  the  duty  between  these  two  classi- 
fications is  3  cents  per  pound,  or  the  difference  between  7  cents 
per  pound  and  4  cents  per  pound  ;  while  as  to  the  black  wool 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  duty,  since  this  wool,  under  both 
classifications,  is  subject  to  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  namely,  4 
cents  per  pound. 

If  it  were  not  for  paragraph  356  this  wool  would  be  properly 
classified  under  Sect.  2912  and  paragraph  358,  as  contended  by 
the  petitioners,  although  it  had  been  mixed  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  the  white  wool,  because 
importers  may  adjust  themselves  to  the  tariff  laAvs  as  framed  by 
Congress,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  deception,  they  have  the 
right  to  obtain  the  lowest  classification  for  their  goods.  Magone 
V.  Luckemeyer  (139  U.S.  612) ;  Seeberger  v.  Far  well  (lb.,  608) ; 
Merritt  v.  Welsh  (104  id.,  694,  707)  ;  United  States  v.  Schoverling 
(146  Id.,  76) ;  Robertson  v.  Gerdan  (132  id.,  454). 

The  question  in  this  case,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the 
inquiry  whether,  in  view  of  paragraph  356,  importers  can  mix 
together  in  one  bale  two  different  qualities  of  wool,  which  are 
always  bought  and  sold  separately,  or  in  an  unmixed  condition, 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  lower 
classification  on  the  wool  of  superior  quality,  and  hence  a  lower 
rate  of  duty.  In  other  words,  does  paragraph  356  apply  to  this 
wool  upon  the  state  of  facts  here  presented,  and,  if  it  does  apply, 
what  is  the  proper  classification  of  this  wool  and  the  rate  of  duty 
to  which  it  is  subject  ? 

Paragraph  356  provides  that  when  wool  is  "  changed  in  its 
character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  "  it 
shall  pay  twice  the  duty  "  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject." 
That  the  "  condition  "  of  this  wool  has  been  "  changed  "  within 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  this  provision  seems  free  from  doubt. 
White  Iceland  wool  and  black  Iceland  wool  mixed  together  are 
not  in  the  same  condition  either  actually  or  commercially  as 
when  each  is  in  a  separate  state.  The  fact  that  they  may  be 
afterwards  restored  to  their  original  condition  does  not  make 
them  any  the  less  in  a  changed  condition  while  they  are  in  a 
mixed  state.  Changed  condition  does  not  mean  that  the  wool 
must  have  been  colored  or  dyed,  or  subjected  to  some  mechanical 
or  chemical  change  in  order  to  disguise  its  quality  or  character. 
These  words  are  used  in  a  general  sense,  and,  when  read  in  con- 
nection with  what  follows  in  this  paragraph,  were  plainly 
intended  to  cover  any  alteration  in  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
wool  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  classified  under  a 
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different  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act,  and  thereby  obtaining  a 
lower  rate  of  duty.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  white  wool 
comes  within  the  terms  of  paragraph  356,  since  it  was  changed 
in  its  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  to  which  it 
"would  be  otherwise  subject" — that  is,  it  was  changed  in  its 
condition  by  mixing  black  wool  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  classified  under  Sect.  2912  and  paragraph  358,  whereby  it 
would  only  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound,  instead  of 
having  it  classified  under  paragraph  359,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

■  With  respect  to  the  black  wool,  however,  it  does  not  come 
within  the  terms  of  paragraph  356,  because,  although  it  was 
changed  in  its  condition  by  mixing  white  wool  with  it,  it  was  not 
so  changed  "  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  to  which  it 
would  be  otherwise  subject,"  since  it  is  subject  to  the  same  duty 
of  4  cents  per  pound  whether  it  is  classified  in  its  mixed  condi- 
tion under  Sect.  2912  and  paragraph  358,  or  in  its  separate 
condition  under  paragraph  358. 

Holding  that  the  white  wool  comes  witlnn  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 356,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  double  duty,  the  question 
remains.  How  shall  this  wool  be  classified,  and  what  is  the  rate 
of  duty  to  which  it  is  subject  ?  Is  it  to  be  classified  under  Sect. 
2912  and  paragraph  358,  and  subjected  to  a  duty  of  4  cents  per 
pound,  and  then  to  a  double  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  under 
paragraph  356  ;  or  is  it  to  be  classified  under  paragraph  359,  and 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound,  and  tlien  to  a  double 
duty  of  14  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  356  ?  It  may  here 
be  observed,  as  already  noted,  that  the  collector  assessed  a 
double  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  the  white  wool,  and  that  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  held  tliat  the  entire  contents  of  the 
bale  was  subject  to  a  double  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound. 

The  proper  classification  and  duty  upon  this  white  wool  seem 
clear  upon  reading  paragraph  356.  The  language  is,  "  the  duty 
i;pon  wool  .  .  .  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would 
be  otherwise  subject."  This  means  that  the  wool  is  to  be  classi- 
fied as  if  it  had  not  been  changed  in  condition,  and  then  pay 
double  duty  under  this  classification  ;  in  no  other  way  can  the 
wool  be  made  to  pay  "  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  other- 
wise subject."  In  other  words,  the  white  wool  having  been 
changed  in  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  to 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject,  it  is  taken  out  from  Sect. 
2912,  and  is  to  be  classified  as  if  it  were  imported  in  its  original 
condition,  namely,  under  paragraph  359,  and  then  made  to  pay 
a  double  duty  of  14  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  356. 

This  result  does  not  lead  to  any  conflict  or  inconsistency 
betw^een  Sect.  2912  and  paragraph  356.  Sect.  2912  applies  to 
imports  of  different  qualities  of  wool  in  the  same  bale  in  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  wool  was  mixed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining   a  lower  rate    of    duty.     For   example,  if    white   and 
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black  Iceland  wool  in  a  mixed  condition  were  regularly  bought 
and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
then  this  bale  would  be  properly  classified  under  Sect.  2912,  since 
it  could  not  then  be  said  that  it  was  mixed  by  tlie  importers  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  It  is  only  where 
this  purpose  is  shown,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  the  wool  can- 
not be  classified  under  Sect.  2912. 

This  construction  of  paragraph  356  is  in  accord  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Patton  v.  United  States  (159 
U.S.  500),  wliere  the  merchandise  was  "wool  tops"  which  had 
been  broken  into  small  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
classified  as  "  wool  waste  "  and  thus  evading  the  higher  rate  of 
duty. 

The  merchandise  was  entered  as  "  wool  waste  "  under  Schedule 
K  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  and  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound 
was  assessed  and  paid.  Subsequently,  under  other  paragraphs  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1883,  the  collector  imposed  a  duty  of  30  cents 
per  pound,  and  then  doubled  this  duty  upon  the  ground  that  the 
wool  had  been  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  duty.  This  made  the  aggregate  duty  60 
cents  per  pound.  The  United  States  brought  suit  to  recover  the 
difference  between  the  amount  paid  upon  the  entry  and  the  duty 
subsequently  imposed  by  the  collector.  Upon  trial  before  a 
ju.ry,  the  Court,  among  other  tilings,  charged  that  the  importa- 
tion in  question  could  not  be  considered  as  wool  waste,  as  it  did 
not  consist  of  refuse  or  broken  particles  thrown  off  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  was  made  intentionally  by  tearing  up  what 
are  called  "  wool  tops."  The  jury  found  a  general  verdict  for  the 
United  States,  and  judgment  was  entered  accordingly.  Upon 
writ  of  error  this  judgment  was  affirmed,  first  by  the  circuit 
court  and  then  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  its  opinion  the 
Supreme  Court  said : 

Although  it  was  svihmitted  as  a  separate  question  to  the  jury,  the  testi- 
mony was  practically  undisputed  that  the  articles  in  question  were  merchant- 
able tops  broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  changing  their  character  or  condition 
from  that  of  tops  to  that  of  waste,  and  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duty  to  which  the  wool  in  the  form  of  tops  would  be  subject  on 
importation,  or  at  least  to  which  the  importer  believed  it  would  be  liable. 
If  such  change  were  made,  and  made  for  this  puri^ose,  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  article  thus  produced  was  known  commercially  as  waste 
or  not.  Assuming  that  the  product  would  be  waste,  it  would  be  waste  pro- 
duced by  a  process  which  Congress  had  refused  to  recognize,  and  the  fact 
that  the  classification  of  the  article  was  thereby  changed  would  not  relieve  it 
from  the  double  duty  which  Congress  had  imposed  upon  wool  whose  charac- 
ter or  condition  had  been  changed  (159  U.S.  50(3,  507). 

In  Patton  v.  United  States,  as  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  importers 
relied  upon  Merritt  v.  Welsh  (104  U.S.  694)  and  Seeberger  v. 
Farwell  (139  id.,  608).  In  distinguishing  those  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  said  : 

In  those  cases,  however,  there  was  no  siich  provision  applicable  to  sugars 
or  to  woolen  cloths  as  exists  in  this  case  providing  that  where  wool  unmanu- 
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factured  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  duty  a  double  duty  shall  be  imposed.  The  object  of  this  legislation 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  that  unlawful  with  respect  to  raw  wools  which 
had. been  held  to    be   legitimate    with   respect   to    other  articles   (159    U.S. 

508). 

Tlie  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  overruling 
the  petitioners'  protest  is  affirmed. 


THE   PAYNE   CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATIVE  BILL. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Payne  bill,  H.R.  No.  19750, 
making  certain  changes  in  the  customs  administrative  law,  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  In  Sect.  5  the  only  changes  are  in  the 
declaration  of  the  owner  in  cases  where  merchandise  has  been 
purchased,  the  words  "by  purchase"  being  inserted  after  the 
words,  "  I  am  the  owner,"  and  the  word  "  specifies  "  being  changed 
to  "specify"  to  make  the  sentence  grammatically  correct.  The 
remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sect.  7.  That  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  imported 
merchandise  which  has  been  actually  purcliased  may,  at  the  time 
when  he  shall  make  and  verify  his  written  entry  of  such  mer- 
chandise, but  not  afterwards,  make  such  addition  in  tlie  entry  or 
such  deduction  therefrom  to  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the 
invoice  ov  pro  forma  invoice,  or  statement  in  form  of  an  invoice, 
which  he  shall  produce  with  his  entry,  as  in  his  opinion  may  raise 
or  lower  the  same  to  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  whicli  the 
same  has  been  imported ;  but  no  such  addition  or  deduction  shall 
be  made  upon  entry  to  the  invoice  value  of  any  imported  mer- 
chandise obtained  otherwise  than  by  actual  purchase ;  and  the 
.collector  within  whose  district  any  merchandise  may  be  imported 
or  entered,  whether  the  same  has  been  actually  purchased  or 
procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  shall  cause  the  actual  mar- 
ket value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  to  be  appraised  ; 
and  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchan- 
dise subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon 
or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof,  shall  exceed  the 
value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  5  per  centum,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  1  per  cen- 
tum that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry,  but  the  additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the  particular 
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article  or  articles  in  each  invoice  that  are  so  xindervalued,  and 
shall  not  be  imposed  upon  any  article  upon  which  the  amount  of 
duty  imposed  by  law  upon  the  appraised  value  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  duty  that  would  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the 
entered  value,  and  shall  be  limited  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value  of  such  article  or  articles.  Such  additional 
duties  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  penal,  and  shall  not  be 
remitted,  nor  payment  thereof  in  any  way  avoided,  except  in 
cases  arising  from  a  manifest  clerical  error,  nor  shall  they  be 
refunded  in  case  of  exportation  of  the  merchandise,  or  on  any  other 
account,  nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  the  benefit  of  drawback: 
Provided,  That  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall 
exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  100  per  cen- 
tum, except  when  arising  from  a  manifest  clerical  error,  such, 
entry  shall  be  held  to  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and  the  col- 
lector of  customs  shall  seize  such  merchandise  and  proceed  as  in 
case  of  forfeiture  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  and  in  any 
legal  proceeding  that  may  result  from  such  seizure,  the  under- 
valuation as  shown  by  the  appraisal  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
of  fraud,  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  claimant  to 
rebut  the  same  and  forfeiture  shall  be  adjudged,  unless  he  shall 
rebut  such  presumption  of  fraudulent  intent  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  forfeiture  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  in  the  case  or 
package  containing  the  particular  article  or  articles  in  each 
invoice  which  are  undervalued :  Provided  further,  That  all 
additional  duties,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  applicable  to  merchan- 
dise entered  by  a  duly  certified  invoice  shall  be  alike  applicable 
to  merchaiidise  entered  by  ?i  pro  forma  invoice,  or  statement  in 
the  form  of  an  invoice,  and  no  forfeiture  or  disability  of  any 
kind,  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be 
remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
duty  shall  not,  however,  be  assessed  in  any  case  upon  an  amount 
less  than  the  entered  value. 

Sect.  12.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nine  general  ap- 
praisers of  merchandise,  each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$7,000  a  year.  Not  more  than  five  of  such  general  appraisers 
shall  be  appointed  f  i-om  the  same  political  party.  They  shall  not 
be  engaged  in  any  other  business,  avocation,  or  employment,  and 
may  be  removed  from  office  at  any  time  by  the  President  only  for 
inefficiency,  mental  or  physical  incapacity,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  They  shall  be  employed  at  such  ports  and 
within  such  territorial  limits  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to 
exercise  the  powers  and  duties  devolved  upon  them  by  this  act 
and  to  exercise,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  such  other  supervision  over  appraisements  and 
classifications,  for   duty,  of    imported    merchandise   as   may  be 
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needful  to  secure  lawful  and  uniform  appraisements  and  classifi- 
cations at  the  several  ports.  Three  of  the  general  appraisers 
shall  be  on  duty  as  a  board  of  general  appraisers  daily  (except 
Sunday  and  legal  holidays)  at  the  port  of  New  York,  during  the 
business  hours  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at 
which  port  a  place  for  samples  shall  be  provided,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  which  shall  include  rules  as  to  the  classes 
of  articles  to  be  deposited,  the  time  of  their  retention,  and  as  to 
their  disposition,  which  place  of  samples  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  General  Apprais- 
ers on  duty  at  said  port. 

Sect.  13,  That  the  appraiser  shall  revise  and  correct  the 
reports  of  the  assistant  appraisers  as  he  may  judge  proper,  and 
the  appraiser,  or,  at  ports  where  there  is  no  appraiser,  the  person 
acting  as  such,  shall  report  to  the  collector  his  decision  as  to  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  appraised.  At  ports  where  there  is  no 
appraiser,  the  certificate  of  the  customs  officer,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  estimating  and  collection  of  duties,  of  the  dutiable 
value  of  any  merchandise  required  to  be  appraised  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  appraisement  of  such  merchandise. 
If  the  collector  shall  deem  the  appraisement  of  any  imported 
merchandise  too  low  he  may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  order 
a  re-appraisement,  which  shall  be  made  by  one  of  the  general 
appraisers,  or,  if  the  importer,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  such 
merchandise  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  appraisement  thereof, 
and  shall  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  entry  and  appraisement  of  merchandise,  he  may, 
within  two  days  thereafter,  give  notice  to  the  collector,  in  writing, 
of  sifch  dissatisfaction,  on  receipt  of  which  the  collector  shall  at 
once  direct  a  re-appraisement  of  such  merchandise  by  one  of  the 
general  appraisers.  The  decision  of  the  appraiser,  or  person 
acting  as  such  (in  cases  where  no  objection  is  made  thereto, 
either  by  the  collector  or  by  the  importer,  owner,  consignee,  or 
agent),  or  of  the  general  appraiser  in  cases  of  re-appraisement, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  dutiable  value  of  such  mer- 
chandise against  all  parties  interested  therein,  unless  the 
importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  the  merchandise  shall  be 
dissatisfied  with  such  decision,  and  shall,  within  two  days  there- 
after, give  notice  to  the  collector  in  writing  of  such  dissatisfac- 
tion, or  unless  the  collector  shall  deem  the  appraisement  of  the 
merchandise  too  low,  in  either  case  the  collector  shall  within 
thirty  days  thereafter  transmit  the  invoice  and  all  the  papers 
appertaining  thereto  to  the  board  of  three  general  appraisers, 
which  shall  be  on  duty  at  the  port  of  Xew  York,  or  to  a  board  of 
three  general  appraisers  who  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  such  duty  at  that  port  or  a-t  any  other  port, 
which  board  shall  examine  and  decide  the  case  thus  submitted, 
and  their  decision,  or  that  of  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  final 
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and  conclusive  as  to  tlie  dutiable  value  of  such  merchandise 
against  all  parties  interested  therein,  and  the  collector  or  the  per- 
son acting  as  such  shall  ascertain,  fix,  and  liquidate  the  rate  and 
amount  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  such  merchandise,  and  the 
dutiable  costs  and  charges  thereon,  according  to  law. 

Sect.  14.  That  the  decision  of  the  collector  as  to  the  rate  and 
amount  of  duties  chargeable  upon  imported  merchandise,  includ- 
ing all  dutiable  costs  and  charges,  and  as  to  all  fees  and  exactions 
of  whatever  character  (except  duties  on  tonnage),  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  against  all  persons  interested  therein,  unless  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of  such  merchandise,  or  the 
person  paying  such  fees,  charges,  and  exactions  other  than  duties, 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  but  not  before  such  ascertainment  and 
liquidation  of  duties,  as  well  in  cases  of  merchandise  entered  in 
bond  as  for  consumption  or  within  ten  days  after  the  payment  of 
such  fees,  charges,  and  exactions,  if  dissatisfied  with  such  decision, 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  collector,  setting  forth  therein  dis- 
tinctly and  specifically,  and  in  respect  to  each  entry  or  payment, 
the  reasons  for  his  objections  thereto,  and  if  the  merchandise  is 
entered  for  consumption  shall  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  duties 
and  cliarges  ascertained  to  be  due  thereon.  Upon  such  notice 
and  payment  the  collector  shall  transmit  the  invoice  and  all  the 
papers  and  exhibits  connected  therewith  to  the  board  of  three 
general  appraisers,  which  shall  be  on  duty  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  or  to  a  board  of  three  general  appraisers  who  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  such  duty  at 
that  port  or  at  any  other  port,  which  board  shall  examine  and 
decide  the  case  thus  submitted,  and  their  decision,  or  that  of  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  persons 
interested  therein,  and  the  record  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
proper  collector  or  person  acting  as  such,  who  shall  liquidate  the 
entry  accordingly,  except  in  cases  where  an  application  shall  be 
filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  Sect.  15  of  this  act :  Provided,  hoivever,  That 
the  board  of  three  general  appraisers,  or  a  majority  of  them,  who 
decided  the  case  may,  upon  motion  of  either  party,  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  their  decision  by  the  col- 
lector, grant  a  rehearing  of  said  case  when,  in  their  opinion,  the 
ends  of  justice  may  require  it.  The  general  board  of  nine 
general  appraisers  shall  have  power  to  establish  from  time  to 
time  such  reasonable  rules  of  practice  not  inconsistent  with  law 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  boards  of  three  general 
appraisers. 

Sect.  15.  That  if  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
any  imported  merchandise,  or  the  collector,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  as  provided  for  in  Sect.  14  of  this 
act,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law  and  the  facts  respecting 
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the  classification  of  such  merchandise  and.  the  rate  of  duty 
imposed  tliereon  under  such  chassification,  they,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  within  thirty  days  next  after  such  decision,  and  not 
afterwards,  apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  district  in  which  the  matter  arises  for  a  review  of  the  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact  involved  in  such  decision.  Such  application 
shall  be  made  by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  circuit 
court  a  concise  statement  of  the  errors  of  law  and  fact  com- 
plained of,  and  a  copy  of  such  statement  shall  be  served  on  the 
collector,  or  on  the  importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Thereupon  the  Court  shall  order  the  Board  of 
Appraisers  to  return  to  said  circuit  court  the  record  and  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  them,  together  with  the  certified  statement  of  the 
facts  involved  in  the  case,  and  their  decisions  thereon  ;  and  all 
the  evidence  taken  by  and  before  said  appraisers  shall  be  compe- 
tent evidence  before  said  circuit  court.  The  said  circuit  court  is 
further  vested  with  the  power,  on  the  hearing  of  any  appeal 
taken  from  the  decision  of  a  board  of  three  general  appraisers, 
to  order  said  board  to  take  additional  testimony  as  to  any  par- 
ticular fact  or  issue  in  dispute,  and  return  the  same  to  said  court 
as  soon  as  convenient,  whenever  the  said  court  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  the  ends  of  justice  will  be  best  subserved  by  this 
course  of  procedure.  In  other  respects  the  parties  litigant  shall 
be  required  to  introduce  all  of  their  evidence  before  the  said 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  prior  to  its  decision  of  the  case. 
Such  further  evidence,  with  the  aforesaid  returns,  shall  consti- 
tute the  record  upon  which  said  circuit  court  shall  give  priority 
to  and  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  questions  of  law  and 
fact  involved  in  such  decision,  respecting  the  classification  of 
such  merchandise  and  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  thereon  under 
such  classification,  and  the  decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final, 
and  the  proper  collector,  or  person  acting  as  such,  sliall  liquidate 
the  entry  accordingly,  unless  either  party  shall  within  thirty  days 
after  the  rendition  of  such  decision  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  said  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  shall  give  priority 
to  and  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  questions  involved  in 
such  decision,  and  the  decision  of  said  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
shall  be  final  and  the  proper  collector  or  other  person  acting  as 
such  shall  liquidate  the  entry  accordingly,  unless  said  decision  is 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  any  of 
the  ways  provided  by  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  and  to  define  and  regulate  in  certain  cases  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes."  Said  Supreme  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  review  such  decision,  and  shall  give  priority  to  such 
cases,  and  may  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  such  decision  of  such 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  remand  the  case  with  such  orders  as 
may  seem  to  it  proper  in  the  premises,  which  shall  be  executed 
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accordingly.  All  final  judgments,  when  in  favor  of  the  importer, 
shall  be  satisfied  and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  provided  for  in 
Sect.  23  of  this  act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  always  open, 
and  said  circuit  courts,  respectively,  may  establish,  and  from 
time  to  time  alter,  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  herewith 
for  the  procedure  in  such  cases  as  they  shall  deem  proper. 


TEXTILE   SCHOOL   COMMENCEMENTS. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  were  held  on  the  evening  of  June  7,  in  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  John 
Weaver,  President  Theodore  C.  Search,  and  Prof.  Erastus  G. 
Smith,  of  Beloit  College,  the  latter  taking  for  his  subject  "  Some 
Relations  of  Industry  to  Pure  Scientific  Research." 

The  report  of  Principal  Leslie  W.  Miller  showed  that,  because 
of  the  more  adequate  provision  for  special  courses,  especially  in 
silk,  wool,  and  cotton  manufacture,  there  was  a  certain,  though 
not  very  marked,  increase  the  past  year  in  the  nvTmber  of  students 
pursuing  these  special  courses  instead  of  working  for  a  diploma. 
This  tendency  to  specialize  is  not  "  regarded  as  indicating  any 
disposition  to  minimize  or  render  less  thorough  such  general  and 
disciplinary  work  as  is  recognized  as  essential  in  any  and  every 
department  of  the  school,  but  only  as  a  part  of  the  undoubted 
and  unmistakable  movement  in  present-day  education  in  the 
direction  of  the  recognition  of  equivalents  in  individual  aims  if 
pursued  with  equal  thoroughness,  as  distinguished  from  uni- 
formity in  the  details  of  a  curriculum." 

Principal  Miller  complains  —  as  did  former  Principal  Crosby 
of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  —  that  "  the  principal  drawback 
with  which  they  have  to  contend  is  the  inadequate  preparation 
in  the  common  English  branches,  and  especially  the  inability  to 
use  their  own  language  with  anything  like  facility,  which  char- 
acterizes a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the  students  on  their 
entrance." 

The  list  of  graduates  and  prize-winners  was  as  follows  : 

Diplomas,  Regular  Textile  Course.  —  Robert  E.  Brooke, 
James  B.  Cameron,  John  E.  Eite,  Charles  A.  Fox,  Hans  H. 
Hoermann,  Nelson  J.  Kershaw,  Howard  E.  Mancell,  Penrose 
Markley,  Casimir  J.  Mekszras,  Charles  T.  Rehfuss,  Louis  H. 
Talcott. 

Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Course. — Joseph  Collingwood,  Law- 
rence A.  Stead. 

Prizes.— The  Theodore  C.  Search  Gold  Medal:  Eor  highest 
honor,  regular  course,  third  year.     Awarded  to  Louis  H.  Talcott. 
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Associate  Committee  of  Women's  Prize  :  $10.  For  best 
executed  work  in  Jacquard  design,  third  year.  Awarded  to 
Casimir  J.  Mekszras.      Honorable  mention  to  Robert  E.  Brooke. 

The  Miss  Clyde  Prize :  $10.  For  best  executed  work  in 
Jacquard  design,  second  year.     Awarded  to  Caryl  A.  Grammer. 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Hippie  Prize:  $10.  For  best  special  executed 
work  in  Jacquard  design.     Awarded  to  Laurence  Pegrani. 

The  Mrs.  Thomas  Eoberts  Prize :  $10.  For  general  excellence 
in  color,  harmony,  and  design,  second  year.  Awarded  to  George 
N.  Sidman. 

The  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts  Prize:  $10.  For  best  work  in 
color,  harmony,  and  design,  first  year.  Awarded  to  Percy  A. 
Smith.     Honorable  mention  to  Joseph  E.  Chappatte. 

The  "  Textile  AVorld  Record  "  Gold  Medal :  For  general  excel- 
lence and  thesis,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Course.  Awarded  to 
John  C.  Tebbetts,  Jr. 

New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  Medal :  For 
general  excellence.  Regular  Course,  third  year.  Awarded  to 
Louis  H.  Talcott. 

A  Special  Prize  of  $10  from  a  Friend  of  the  School.  Awarded 
to  Robert  E,  Brooke,  second  in  general  excellence. 

"  Chemical  Trade  Review  "  and  "  Dyer's  Trade  Journal " 
Prize — Chemical  Balance  :  For  best  seminar  work  in  chemistry. 
Awarded  to  James  E.  Graham.  Honorable  mention  to  John  C. 
Tebbetts,  Jr. 

Ab.  Kirschbaum  &  Co.  Scholarship :  For  highest  rating  in  first 
year  regular  course.  Awarded  to  Charles  R.  Paul.  Honorable 
mention  to  Carl  F.  Schlegel,  Arthur  Wells,  George  W.  Fiss. 

Prize  Scholarships  for  School  Year  1905-1906  :  Awarded  to 
Walter  F.  Klemei",  James  E.  Graham,  Frederic  G.  Kennedy 
(evening  class),  Harry  Hodgson  (evening  class).  Honorable 
mention,  Caryl  A.  Grammer,  Edward  T.  Switzer,  George  N. 
Sidman. 

Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

Second  Year.  Regular  Day  Class.  —  Joel  R.  Baker,  Fred  S. 
Brewster,  Myron  S.  Freeman,  Joseph  GegaufP,  Jr.,  Caryl  A. 
Grammer,  Walter  F.  Klemer,  George  W.  Ott,  Samuel  P.  Ruff, 
Jr.,  George  N.  Sidman,  John  N.  Stevens,  Edward  T.  Switzer, 
John  P.  J.  Wood. 

Second  Year  Silk  Class,  Day.  —  Harry  C.  Licking. 

Second  Year  Cotton  Class,  Day.  —  Alfred  W.  Haywood,  Jr., 
Henry  T.  Hunter,  Melville  B.  Melendy,  Eugene  Munger,  Alan  V. 
Young. 

Second  Year  Wool  Class,  Day.  —  Charles  B.  Ketcham,  Ben- 
jamin B.  Underbill,  Orrin  A.  White. 

Second  Year  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Class,  Day.  —  Robert  K. 
Eaton,  Irving  A.  Firth,  James  E.  Graham,  John  C.  Tebbetts,  Jr., 
Rollin  H.  Wiggin. 

Third    Year    Regular   Class,    Evening.  —  Joseph    P.    Beutel, 
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Aloysius  J.  Bruton,  George  B.  Buchanan,  Thomas  E.  Guerin, 
George  Holden,  George  Morkin,  Donald  Simpson,  James  Sut- 
cliffe. 

Third  Year  Chemistry,  Evening.  —  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  Jr. 

Third  Year  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Evening.  —  John  A. 
Dorfner,  T.  E.  Holden,  Franklin  P.  Knipe,  William  H.  Sclioller. 

Partial  Courses  (Evening  Class),  Jacquard  Design,  Two 
Years.  —  Jacob  R.  Fox,  Jr.,  Robert  J.  McCuen,  Archibald  Neill, 
Jr. 

Worsted  Yarn  Manufacture,  One  Year.  —  Charles  Brutsche, 
Fred  Fischer,  Clarence  C.  Keever,  Irving  Thomas. 


The  seventh  commencement  exercises  of  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  were  held  June  2.  Addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
Curtis  Guild,  Lieutenant-Governor  Eben  S.  Draper,  the  Hon, 
George  H.  Martin,  secretary  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Hon.  John  N.  Cole,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Flather,  treasurer  of  the  Boott  Mills,  pre- 
sented the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  medal  for 
excellence  in  cotton  studies  to  Herbert  C.  Wood,  of  Lowell. 

The  following  theses  were  read : 

"  Notes  on  the  Production  of  a  Cotton  Suiting,"  by  Herbert  A. 
Currier ;  "  The  Functions  of  the  Various  Parts  of  a  Double 
Cylinder  4  Licker-in  Worsted  Card,"  by  Roy  H.  Bradford ;  "  The 
Effect  of  the  Permanent  Hardness  of  Water  upon  the  Applica- 
tion  of   the   Artificial   Dyestuffs,"    by   William   H.   Wightman. 

President  Cumnock  presented  the  diplomas  and  Secretary 
Charles  H.  Eames  announced  the  following  awards  : 

Highest  scholarships  in  first  year  chemistry,  Leonard  S.  Farr, 
Albert  F.  Musgrave ;  in  second  year  chemistry.  Course  IV., 
Chester  J.  Farmer,  George  W.  Hathorn  ;  in  second  year  chemis- 
try for  students  not  taking  Course  IV.,  James  G.  Coman  ;  best 
thesis,  Frank  E.  Fleming. 

Those  receiving  diplomas  and  certificates  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  school,  with  the  subjects  of  their  theses,  are 
as  follows : 

Cotton,  Diplomas.  —  "Notes  on  the  Production  of  a  Cotton 
Suiting,"  Herbert  A.  Currier,  Somerville ;  "  A  Comparison  of 
Strength  between  Combed  and  Carded  Yarns,"  Frank  M.  Curtis, 
Roxbury ;  "Notes  and  Plans  of  an  Economic  Layout  for  a  Print 
Cloth  Mill,"  Herbert  C.  Wood,  Lowell.  Certificates  :  "  A  Com- 
parison of  Strength  between  Yarns  made  Avith  a  Short  and  a  Long 
Card  Draft,"  Thomas  F.  Hintze,  Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  "A  Compari- 
son of  Strength  between  Single  and  Ply  Yarns,"  John  W.  Lane, 
Wakefield  ;  "  Notes  on  the  Production  of  Waste  Yarns,"  William 
H.  McDonnell,  South  Boston. 

Woolen  and  Worsted,  Diplomas.  —  "The  Functions  of  the 
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Various  Parts  of  a  Double  Cylinder  4  Lieker-in  Worsted  Card," 
Charles  H.  Avery,  iSTewtonville  (with  Roy  H.  Bradford,  Lowell)  ; 
"Actual  versus  Theoretical  Draft  in  Gilling  and  Drawing," 
Arthur  J.  Hennigan,  Dorchester  (with  Guy  C.  Swan,  Lawrence)  ; 
*'  A  Comparison  of  Cap,  Flyer  and  Ring  Spun  Yarns,"  Arthur  C. 
Varnum,  Lowell  (with  Charles  R.  Church,  Lowell).  Certificates  : 
"  Experiment  on  a  Woolen  Card  using  Strippers  as  Workers," 
George  L.  Gahm,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  H.  \V.  Hildreth,  Westford  ; 
Charles  R.  Church,  thesis  with  Arthur  C.  Varnum. 

Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Diplomas.  —  •'  The  Effect  of  Potas- 
sium Bichromate  on  Mordant  Acid  Colors  as  Regards  their 
Fastness  to  Light,"  Edward  E.  Cole,  Haverhill ;  "  Tendering  of 
Cotton  Fibers  Dyed  with  Sulphur  Blacks,  Its  Cause  and  Preven- 
tion," Frank  E.  Fleming,  Lowell ;  "  The  Effects  of  the  Perma- 
nent Hardness  of  Water  upon  the  Application  of  Artificial 
Dyestuifs,"  William  H.  Wightman,  Lawrence.  Certificate 
(Chemistry)  :  "  A  Study  of  Wool  with  the  Ultimate  Object  of 
Determining  Its  Comparative  Action  toward  Sodium  and  Potas- 
sium Compounds,"  Guy  H.  Xewcomb,  Fitchburg. 

Designing,  Diplomas.  —  "  Reversible  and  Multiple  Weaves 
as  Applied  to  Dress  Fabrics,"  Charles  W.  Churchill,  Lowell. 
Designing  and  Weaving  Certificate  :  "  The  L^se  and  Abuse  of  the 
Double  Plain  Weave  in  Textile  Design,"  Alexander  C.  Stohn, 
Roslindale ;  "  The  Design  and  Construction  of  Worsted  and 
Union  Overcoatings,"  Clarence  Le  B.  Kent,  Lawrence.  Post 
Graduate  Designing  and  Weaving,  Certificate :  "  The  Advan- 
tages of  the  Metric  System  for  Textile  Calculations,  Isabel  H. 
Reynolds,  North  Andover.  Weaving,  Certificate :  Charles  B. 
Woodruff,  Boston.  Decorative  Art,  Certificate  :  "  A  Corner  of  a 
Lace  Curtain,  Sadie  A.  Gillon,  Lowell. 

Certificates  in  the  evening  classes  were  awarded  jNIay  9,  as 
follows  : 

Course  L,  3  years,  Cotton  Spinning.  —  Paul  W.  Abbott,  Will- 
iam A.  Pedler. 

Course  L,  2  years.  Cotton  Spinning.  —  Frank  Dodge,  Magnus 
Inberg,  James  H.  Maguire,  Peter  J.  McLaughlin,  John  M. 
Pittendreigh,  Harry  E.  Whitcomb. 

Course  II.  (a),  1  year.  Woolen  Spinning.  —  Andrew  Dickson, 
John  Howard,  Cornelius  D.  Murphy,  Francis  G.  Richards. 

Course  II.  (b),  2  years,  Worsted  Spinning.  —  Elias  B.  Arm- 
strong, William  G.  Brown,  Albert  N.  Morton. 

Course  III.,  Post  Graduate  Designing.  —  Herbert  Bake, 
James  P.  Brown,  Hugo  P.  Dick,  Benjamin  C.  Dimlick,  Emil  M. 
Frank,  Andrew  Molloy,  Clarence  W.  Skinner,  Arthur  Smith, 
George  A.  Smith,  William  E.  Smith,  William  H.  Stopherd. 

Course  III.,  3  years,  Designing.  —  John  J.  Brouder,  Joseph 
W.  Burnham,  Benjamin  Duce,  Carl  Hoessler,  Jr.,  August  W., 
Laffert,  Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  Harry  Michelmore,  Ernest  H.  Nel- 
son. 
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Course  IV.,  4  years,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing.  —  John  T.  Eyers, 
Thomas  E.  Kidd,  David  A.  O'Brien. 

Course  V.,  2  years,  Weaving.  —  John  McC.  Fulton,  Harold 
Hutton,  Ernest  A.  Johnson,  George  J.  Schubert. 

Course  V.,  1  year.  Cotton  Weaving.  —  Louis  H.  Amiot, 
Joseph  H.  Burgess,  Robert  B.  Gregson,  George  Senior,  Arthur 
Smith. 

Course  V.,  1  year,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Weaving.  —  Wilmont 
V.  Burnham,  William  Haigh,  John  M.  Hutton,  John  McLay, 
Harry  A.  A^ogt. 

Course  VI ,  2  years.  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  —  Henry  E. 
Hartwell,  Christian  E.  Pihl,  Timothy  H.  Reardon,  Eugene  A. 
Reynolds,  Walter  Rushworth,  John  R.  Sharpe,  Byron  H.  She^D- 
pard. 

Course  VII.,  1  year,  Finishing.  —  George  W.  Ellis,  Patrick  E. 
Silk,  James  J.  Ward,  William  Walker,  Jr. 

During  the  year  a  complete  equipment  of  French  spinning 
machinery  has  been  installed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  depart- 
ment and  will  be  ready  for  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
term,  September  25.  The  wool  scouring  plant  has  been  so  in- 
creased that  all  varieties  of  wool  can  now  be  scoured.  With  the 
additions  to  the  finishing  department  the  school  is  now  able  to 
make  and  properly  finish  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics.  By  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  the  industrial  chemistry  department  will 
occupy  a  room  specially  constructed  for  its  needs.  During  the 
summer  additional  space  in  the  basement  of  Kitson  Hall  was  pre- 
pared, which  will  be  used  for  the  mechanical  drawing,  machine 
shop,  students'  rooms,  and  later  for  cotton  finishing. 


The  exercises  of  the  Xew  Bedford  Textile  School  occurred  on 
the  evening  of  Jun6  1.  Addresses  were  made  by  William  E. 
Hatch,  president  of  the  school  corporation,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Eben  S.  Draper,  and  Professor  Walter  Ballon  Jacobs,  of  Brown 
University.  The  latter  took  for  his  topic,  "  All  Life  is  a  Process 
of  Education." 

The  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association's  medal 
for  the  highest  standing  during  the  three  years'  course  was 
awarded  to  Thomas  W.  Williamson. 

The  following  were  the  recipients  of  diplomas  and  certificates : 

General  Cotton  Manufacturing  Course.^ — Thomas  W. 
Williamson. 

Cotton  Carding  and  Spinning  Course. ^  —  Richard  S.  De- 
Martin  and  Walton  Hall,  Jr. 

Latch  Needle  Underwear  Knitting  Course.^  —  Elmer  L. 
Freeman  and  John  J.  O'NeiL 

Cotton  Carding  and  Spinning  Course.^ — George  Winter- 
bottom. 

Designp:rs'  Course.^  —  Jim  Green. 

Cotton    Picking,    Carding    and    Combing.^  —  Bruce   Cary, 
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Henry  Denoyers,  Fergus  Ferguson,  John  Hagarty,  Herbert  Hig- 
gins,  Harold  D.  Slocum,  Walter  Whitehead,  and  Ralph  B. 
Wilson. 

•  Ring  Spinning.^ — Levi  Coop,  IMiles  A.  Fay,  Richard  Gil- 
more,  Philip  Curtis  Holmes,  Peter  LeBel,  Richard  H.  March,  and 
William  Smalley. 

Mule  Spinning.^  —  Joseph  LaBelle,  Ji\,  James  A.  Layfield, 
Joseph  Waldron. 

Cotton  Sampling.^  —  James  Arnold,  John  C.  Astley,  George 
LeR.  Bradford,  Joseph  T.  Bradley,  Walter  H.  Bradley,  Charles 
Burgess,  Obadiah  Butler,  Maurice  L.  Chase,  Fred  Dickson, 
H.  C.  Greenlaw,  Clifton  N.  Hatch,  Henry  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  James  V. 
Kane,  Clarence  W.  Mason,  Howard  F.  Mayhew,  Charles  J.  Koyer, 
William  Pearson,  Frank  H.  Perry,  Wallace  E.  Russell,  James  H. 
Simpson,  Carlton  W.  Smith,  Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  Walter  H. 
Underdown,  John  C.  Whittle. 

Wakp  Preparation.^  —  John  C.  Astley,  Maxirae  Bastien, 
Joseph  Francis,  Philip  C.  Holmes,  James  V.  Kane,  John  Marr, 
John  Parkinson,  Charles  Rafferty,  James  A.  Riley,  Jr.,  John 
T.  Wilkinson. 

Plain  Weaving  and  Fixing.^  —  William  Baines,  George  R. 
Bedford,  John  Crowther,  John  A,  W.  Cryer,  Lewis  Hamer, 
Robert  Jackson,  Simon  Kenyon,  Frank  A.  Nemec,  Norbert 
Nemec,  William  Ramsden,  Andrew  Rog,  Albert  Rushworth, 
Samuel  Thompson,  David  Watson. 

Fancy  Weaving  and  Fixing.^  —  Chester  H.  Bedford,  Alonzo 
C.  Blossom,  Robert  Davis,  James  Downhill,  James  H.  Duerden, 
Walter  Gardner,  Harry  Green,  Michael  Haczela,  George  Hand, 
Albert  E.  Harwood,  Stephen  Hebden,  Albert  Kay,  John  J. 
McAuliffe,  Charles  Rafferty,  Wilfrid  H.  Smethurst,  Joseph 
Wilkinson. 

French  Class  in  Weaving  and  Fixing.^  —  Aurele  Bamsiell, 
Louis  Barbieri,  Louis  Belanger,  Phillip  Brodeur,  Adelard  Houle, 
Joseph  Lamontagne,  Silioane  Leclerc,  Ferdinand  Legault. 

Designing.^  —  William  Acomb,  Nathaniel  W.  Carter,  J.  A. 
LaChapelle,  John  Hayhurst,  Lawrence  C.  Maud,  Joseph  Pedro, 
Victor  0.  B.  Slater,  Thomas  Smith,  Francis  Warrington. 

Yarn  Mill  Arithmetic.^  —  Edward  F.  Benoit,  James  Ellis, 
Gabriel  Green,  Fred  Johnson,  Joseph  F.  Jollings,  Philip 
McCarthy,  Thomas  F.  Quinnan,  Samuel  Summer,  Thomas  B. 
Taber,  Frederick  Taylor,  James  H.  AVilson. 

Chemistry  and  Dyeing.^  —  James  F.  Rockett. 

Mechanics  and  Drawing.^  —  Hermann  H.  Brunner,  John  C. 
Cabral,  Lawrence  Cabral,  Lawrence  J.  Crowell,  Charles  F.  Dvorak, 
Rudolph  Dvorak,  Joseph  Eccleston,  Louis  R.  Gurney,  Chad- 
wick  Hulton,  Harry  Hulton,  Robert  Lindsay,  Earle  E.  Reed, 
Harold  A.  Washburn,  Oswald  A.  Washburn,  Joseph  Webster, 
Edwin  T.  Yates. 

I  Day  diploma  course.      ^  Evening  diploma  course.      '  Evening  certificate  course. 
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During  the  past  year  the  new  addition,  with  a  frontage  of  sixty 
feet  and  a  depth  of  seventy-two  feet,  has  been  completed,  giving 
the  school  an  aggregate  floor  space  of  approximately  46,600 
square  feet.  An  entirely  new  power  plant  with  the  latest 
improved  boilers,  engines,  and  generators  is  being  installed. 
The  lighting  of  the  school  will  be  done  by  the  plant,  and  elec- 
tricity will  drive  the  machinery. 


The  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  at  Fall  River  graduated 
its  first  students  on  the  evening  of  July  2.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Leontine  Lincoln,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  Hon.  John  N.  Cole,  of  Andover,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  Simeon  B.  Chase,  of  the  King  Philip 
Mills,  James  E.  Cunneen,  of  the  Seaconnet  Mills,  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam S.  Cxreeue,  and  Principal  Joseph  W.  Bailey.  The  latter 
stated  that  during  the  year  the  school  had  the  largest  evening 
class  of  any  school  in  Massachusetts,  453  names  having  been 
enrolled. 

The  graduates  from  the  day  course,  in  general  cotton  manufac- 
turing, were  Walter  R.  Fleet  and  Chester  T.  Lawton. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  evening  students  received  certifi- 
cates, as  follows  : 

PiCKKR  AND  Card  Rooms. —  Joseph  IST.  Anderson,  Charles 
E.  Brady,  Walter  J.  Buck,  Charles  Kelly,  John  Swindells,  and 
Alexander  R.  Towuson. 

Ring  Spinning  and  Twisting.  —  Denerie  Barcelou,  Philip 
Larouche,  Walter  Mercer,  Absalom  C.  Sutcliffe,  Lester  W. 
Bowers,  Abel  L.  Cyr,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Patrick  Ryan,  Harry 
Smith,  and  Samuel  Witts. 

Mule  Spinning.  —  Joseph  Corner,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Albert 
E.  Harrison,  James  Harrison,  and  James  Taylor. 

Plain  Weaving  and  Fixing.  —  William  E.  Ashton,  Arthur 
Barnes,  William  H.  Booth,  Samuel  Brierley,  John  J.  Brady, 
Alfred  Burns,  Jr.,  Edwin  Burns,  Samuel  Campbell,  Thomas 
Charnley,  Evangeliste  Courville,  Shapherd  A.  Hindle,  Charles 
M.  Kirker,  Richard  F.  Entwistle,  John  F.  Jones,  Telesphore 
Grenier,  Joseph  H.  Hathaway,  John  L.  Hacking,  Joseph  Jarvis, 
Peter  LaFlam,  Joseph  Menard,  Hermengild  Lamotte,  William 
Doolan,  James  Porter,  Arthur  Provost,  John  Stone,  Thomas 
Shaw,  John  G.  Sharpies,  William  Singleton,  Francis  Shanley, 
John  T.  Sunderland,  John  H.  Tobin,  John  F.  Wheelan,  John  E. 
Yates,  Arthur  Riendeau,  Henry  Riendeau,  and  Thomas  Pearson. 

Box  AND  DoBBY  WEAVING.  —  Lawrencc  Anderson,  John 
Apsden,  William  Christophers,  William  E.  Jones,  Fred  Light- 
bown,  William  Lord,  Robert  Lees,  George  M.  Mackie,  William 
H.  Mooney,  George  H.  Minney,  William  Taylor,  Thomas  Town- 
son,  James  Tattersall,  Thomas  Vickers,  and  Whittaker  Yates. 

Jacquard  Weaving  and  Fixing.  —  Israel  Bowden,  John 
Gill,  David  A.  Williamson,  Hugh  Louden,  John  B.   Hothersall, 
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Arthur  B.  Hatch,  Arthur  Marsden,  Joseph  Fielden,  George  H. 
Maines,  and  Joseph  H.  Smith. 

Designing.  —  John  T.  Marsden,  Robert  E.  Turner,  Walter  R. 
Hall,  Joseph  T.  Leach,  George  B.  Lovell,  Edward  B.  Lovell, 
Mbert  Lightbown,  John  H.  Lightbown,  George  Sunderland,  Carl 
C  Forster,  Thomas  A.  Tierney,  James  W.  Lenaghan,  Joseph 
Roberts,  Robert  W.  Zuill,  and  Catharine  F,  Powers. 

General  Chemistry.  — Thomas  H.  Duffy,  Joseph  A.  Fenner, 
Julius  E.  Fuller,  Suekichi  Fujita,  Frank  Hardy,  John  J.  Mc- 
Dade,  William  Pearson,  William  H.  Phillips,  and  Michael 
Reagan. 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  —  Albert  V. 
Cautield,  George  W.  Hopkinson,  and  John  F.  O'Brien. 

Dyeing.  —  James  P.  Christensen,  William  T.  Hindle,  Edwin 
D.  Ripley,  John  N.  Wilkinson. 

Elementary  Designing.  —  Donat  Bernier,  Joseph  Cheetham, 
Ernest  A.  Kirby,  John  P.  Reardon,  George  G.  Wells. 

Jacquard  Designing.  —  George  F.  Rawlinson. 


SERICULTURE  AND  THE  STLK  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

In  Japan  conditions  are  quite  the  reverse  of  those  in  China. 
The  industry  is  not  languishing  or  threatened,  but  is  bounding 
along  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Even  the  war  with  Russia 
did  not  lessen  the  production  of  raw  silk,  the  country's  exports 
for  the  year  1904  being  the  largest  in  its  histoiy.  Neither  the 
culture  of  the  silk-worm  nor  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  trees 
is  left  to  the  intelligence  or  discretion  of  the  unscientific  peasants, 
but  the  aid  of  an  efficient  government  is  given  and  insisted  upon, 
to  the  end  that  best  results  may  be  obtained.  It  is  to  Japan 
that  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  look  for  the 
bulk  of  their  raw  material,  taking  from  that  country  two-thirds  of 
its  entire  export. 

In  Japan,  as  in  Italy  and  China,  the  majorit}'  of  the  raisers  of 
silk-worms  are  the  farmers,  who  with  their  wives  and  children 
engage  in  it  as  an  auxiliary  industry,  in  1901  there  being  475,819 
families  so  engaged.  The  average  production  per  family  was  five 
bushels  of  cocoons.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  who  under- 
take the  work  as  their  sole  occupation,  and  as  these  raisers  gen- 
erally belong  to  the  clas's  in  easy  conditions,  their  average 
intelligence  is  higher  than  ordinary  farmers.  The  business,  once 
looked  upon  as  a  speculative  one  and  irregular  in  its  profit,  is 
now  regarded  as  a  regular,  profitable  occupation. 
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Mulberry  trees  are  planted  and  specially  cultivated  in  orchards, 
and  only  in  mountainous  districts  or  in  out-of-the-way  places  are 
trees  grown  without  such  care.  Their  treatment  varies  accord- 
ing to  climatic  conditions  of  various  localities,  it  being  necessary 
to  guard  against  frost  and  winter  killing,  dwarf  trouble,  and 
damage  from  tilz  and  injurious  insects.  In  1901  the  number  of 
acres  planted  in  mulberry  trees  was  599,095.  In  addition,  the 
tree  is  often  planted  to  form  fences,  the  borders  of  farms,  or 
hedges  about  houses,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  supply  of  leaves  used  for  feeding  silk-worms  is 
furnished  by  these  hedges. 

The  breeders  of  silk-worms  receive  special  instruction  in 
zoology,  botany,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  by  a  govern- 
ment expert  attached  to  the  governor's  office  in  each  ken. 
Schools  have  been  opened  for  instruction  in  sericulture,  experi- 
ments and  investigations  in  sericulture,  distribution  of  silk-worm 
eggs,  and  answering  inquiries. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  provided  ;  one,  extending  over  two 
years,  gives  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles  and  practices 
of  sericulture,  and  the  other,  of  only  five  months,  teaches  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  industry  and  gives  attention  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  work.  In  1901  a  special  course  was  added 
for  the  benefit  of  experienced  sericulturists  who  wish  to  study 
the  diseases  of  silk-worms.  There  are  also,  scattered  throughout 
the  provinces,  thirty-nine  public  and  eighty-six  private  schools 
which  give  instruction  in  practical  sericulture.  As  a  result  of 
work  done  in  the  sericultural  laboratory,  Pasteur's  graiuage 
cellular  method  for  fighting  the  silk-worm  epidemic  was  remod- 
eled and  improved  so  as  to  prove  an  effective  means  of  abating 
this  evil.  Regulations,  enforced  by  the  Government,  for  the 
examination  of  silk-worm  eggs,  have  resulted  in  raising  the 
standard  quality  of  eggs  and  hindering  the  spread  of  epidemics. 

A  law  promulgated  in  March,  1900,  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  credit  guilds  for  the  protection  of  farmers  and  small 
manufacturers.  These  guilds  receive  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, besides  being  exempt  from  the  payment  of  income  and 
business  taxes.  There  are  seventy-seven  raw  silk  guilds,  twenty- 
three  silk-Avorm  egg  guilds,  and  two  sericultural  guilds.  Their 
object  is  to  advance  the  industry  they  represent,  and  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  the  exports  of  the  commodities 
with  which  they  are  concerned. 
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As  a  precaution  against  diseases,  the  Government  has  pub- 
lished and  enforced  rules  for  inspecting  eggs.  These  rules  have 
been  applied  to  egg  raisers,  and  officials  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment superintend  the  rearing  of  the  worms  and  examine  the 
eggs.  If  these  are  not  up  to  the  standard  they  are  forbidden  to 
be  bought  or  sold.  Again,  the  Government  encourages  the  dis- 
infection of  the  rearing  rooms  and  rearing  apparatus  ;  but  for 
this,  agricultural  associations  in  various  cities,  perfectures, 
counties,  and  villages  are  responsible. 

RAISING    COCOONS. 

The  assumed  value  of  cocoons  of  25  cents  per  pound,  ready  for 
the  reeler,  is  distributed  about  as  follows :  To  the  owner  for  his 
trees,  15  cents  ;  for  seed,  paper,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
2^  cents  ;  for  labor,  7i  cents.  Four  cocoon  crops  are  not  unfre- 
quently  raised  in  Japan,  but  the  majority  of  raisers  are  engaged 
but  once  or  twice,  and  a  very  few  three  or  four  times.  The 
number  of  days  spent  in  raising  cocoons  is  as  follows  :  Spring 
cocoons,  forty  days  ;  summer  cocoons,  twenty-five  to  thirty  days  ; 
autumn  cocoons,  twenty-five  days.  The  number  of  silk-worms 
raised  at  the  various  seasons  is  as  follows,  given  in  cards  (average 
number  of  Avorms  per  card  4(),(t()0)  :  Spring  cocoons,  2,442,388; 
summer  cocoons,  699,323  ;  autumn  cocoons,  743,940.  The  quan- 
tity of  cocoons  produced  by  the  above  number  of  worms  is  as 
follows,  in  a  koku  of  .38  kilograms  (83.6  pounds)  each:  Spring 
cocoons,  1,774,936;  summer  cocoons,  359,722;  autumn  cocoons, 
414,516. 

One  person  can  care  for  from  half  an  ounce  to  12^  ounces  of 
newly  hatched  worms,  and  for  the  gathering  of  mulberry  leaves 
twenty  persons  are  required  for  every  half  ounce  of  worms.  The 
daily  Avage  of  women  engaged  in  raising  cocoons  is  ten  cents  ; 
children,  where  they  are  employed,  receive  about  half  that  sum. 
The  number  of  hours  of  employment  per  day  for  women  is  from 
ten  to  twelve,  and  the  number  of  days  of  employment  during  the 
year  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  average  number  of 
worms  that  one  operative  can  attend  to  the  feeding  of  is  40,000. 
The  average  quantity  of  cocoons  produced  by  this  number  of 
worms  is  83|^  pounds,  and  the  average  quantity  of  raw  silk  reeled 
from  this  quantity  of  cocoons  is  5|  pounds,  and  about  If  pounds 
of  waste  silk. 
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SILK    KEELING. 

Cocoons  are  graded  as  follows  :  First  class,  best  quality  ;  second 
class,  middling  quality ;  third  class,  bad  quality  ;  fourth  class, 
worst  quality  (such. as  soiled  cocoons,  dead-worm  cocoons,  and 
thin-skinned  cocoons).  The  average  quantity  of  silk  reeled  daily 
by  each  operative  is  about  12J  ounces.  The  average  daily  wages 
of  first  class  women  operatives  is  25  cents  and  of  the  ordinary 
class  7J  cents.  The  price  paid  per  pound  for  reeling  varies  from 
30  to  36^  cents.  The  hours  of  labor  vary  according  to  the  season, 
the  number  ranging  from  eleven  to  fifteen  according  to  the 
district. 

Two  methods  of  reeling  are  in  use,  machine  reeling  and  frame 
reeling,  the  former  being  employed  only  in  factories,  while  the 
latter  is  used  both  in  factories  and  in  the  homes  of  farmers, 
where  the  reeling  of  silk  often  constitutes  a  by-industry.  Count- 
ing as  factories  all  establishments  that  employ  ten  or  more 
operatives,  there  were,  in  1900,  2,072  machine-reeling  factories, 
employing  122,116  pans,  and  .597  frame-reeling  factories,  employ- 
ing 55,022  pans.  In  that  year  8,258,492  pounds  of  silk  were 
turned  out  by  machine  reeling,  and  0,372,766  pounds  by  frame 
reeling.  As  the  average  produce  per  pan  was  64  pounds  by 
machine  and  36  pounds  by  frame,  it  is  evident  that  about  122,000 
pans  were  used  in  establishments  employing  frame  reeling,  but 
having  less  than  ten  operatives  each  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
homes  of  farmers.  The  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  raw 
silk  by  machine  reeling  was  at  that  time  $58.26,  and  by  frame 
reeling  $48.30. 

The  Tomioka  filature,  established  by  the  Government,  led  the 
way  in  introducing  the  factory  system  in  silk  reeling,  and  has 
been  utilized  as  a  kind  of  experimental  establishment  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  preserving  cocoons  and  the  systems  of 
reeling  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  this  country.  In  1903 
a  course  of  study  was  added  in  one  of  the  Government  sericulture 
schools  to  provide  training  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.  In  1894 
the  Government  established  two  silk-conditioning  houses,  of 
which  the  one  at  Yokohama  is  still  in  operation.  It  undertakes 
to  determine  the  gross  weight  of  silk  by  examining  it  when 
packed ;  the  net  weight  of  silk  by  taking  into  account  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  contained  in  it;  the  number  of  breakages  by 
re-reeling  the  silk  and  the  rate  of  such  breakages  per  reel ;    the 
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size  of  filaments  and  their  relative  uniformity ;  the  relative  num- 
ber of  knots  in  the  filaments;  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the 
filaments ;  the  relative  quantities  of  gummy  substances  present 
in  the  filaments,  and  the  relative  decrease  in  the  quantity  by 
softening. 


VEGETABLE  MATTER  IK  WOOL. 

Last  year  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  considering 
the  prevalence  of  vegetable  matter  in  wool  of  much  importance, 
addressed  the  appended  circular  letter  to  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the  various  countries  in  which  English  imports  originate, 
and  distributed  it  among  English  farmers.  Inasmuch  as  the 
same  complaint  is  of  long  standing  in  the  United  States  we 
reprint  it  in  the  hope  that  some  day,  by  reason  of  the  repeated 
statement  of  the  harm  done  by  the  presence  in  the  wool  of 
these  foreign  substances,  the  growers  will  recognize  the  desir- 
ability of  taking  all  possible  steps  to  eliminate  such  objectionable 
matter  and  bring  their  pi'oduct  to  market  in  greatly  improved 
condition.     The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Spinners  and  manufacturers  complain  that  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  fragments  of  hemp,  jute,  string, 
straw,  dried  grass,  etc.,  are  found  in  colonial  and  foreign  wools. 
This  appears  to  be  due  in  some  cases  to  the  sheep  being  shorn 
and  the  fleeces  wound  in  places  where  fragments  of  grass,  straw, 
etc.,  are  littered  about,  and  in  others,  and  more  largely,  to  the 
string  and  the  hemp  or  jute  material  used  in  packing  the  wool 
for  shipment,  this  material  moreover  being  said  to  be  inferior  to 
that  used  some  years  ago,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  more 
loosely  spun  and  woven,  and  is  consequently  more  easily  frayed. 

During  handling  —  in  shipping,  unshipping,  warehousing,  etc., 
—  the  bales  become  more  or  less  damaged,  and  fragments  of  the 
bagging  and  sewing  twine  get  intimately  mixed  with  the  wool. 
Owing  to  the  color  being  practically  the  same,  these  fragments 
are  very  difficult  to  detect.  Should  they  not  be  detected  and  re- 
moved when  the  wool  is  "  sorted,"  they  not  only  become  as  white 
as  the  wool  itself  during  the  subsequent  stages  of  scouring  and 
combing,  but  are  also  reduced  to  small  particles  and  distributed 
more  thoroughly  among  the  wool.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
detect  their  presence  in  the  top  or  yarn.  They  consequently 
become  incorporated  in  the  woven  piece,  and  are  not  visible  until 
the  piece  is  dyed  and  finished.  Vegetable  fibers  absolutely  refuse 
to  take  the  dyes  used  for  wool ;  consequently  when  the  pieces 
are  dyed  and  finished  these  particles  of  vegetable  matter  appear  in 
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black  goods  as  tiny  white  streaks,  and  in  goods  of  other  shades 
they  are  also  easily  perceived.  The  value  of  the  finished  article 
is  thus  seriously  depreciated. 

Some  of  the  principal  remedies  suggested  are  (1)  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  grass,  straw,  etc.,  is  wound  with 
the  fleeces ;  (2)  that  as  far  as  practicable  the  bales  should  be  cut 
open  at  the  seams  ;  where  that  is  not  done  care  being  taken  to  so 
cut  the  bagging  as  to  damage  it  as  little  as  possible  in  order  to 
minimize  the  fraying  of  the  loose  ends ;  (3)  that  the  bagging 
should  be  paper-lined  (i.e.,  that  it  should  consist  of  a  double  text- 
ure, bagging  on  one  side  and  paper  on  the  other)  so  as  to  prevent 
detached  fragments  of  the  bagging  from  getting  into  the  woolf 
and  (4)  that  the  string  used  for  sewing  up  the  bales  should  be 
dyed  black,  so  that  if  any  fragments  get  into  the  wool  they  may 
be  more  readily  detected  and  removed  during  "  sorting." 

We  are  desired  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  these 
matters  and  to  request  that  you  will  bring  them  before  persons 
interested  in  the  question  with  a  view  to  the  remedying  of  the 
evils  complained  of,  which  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties 
concerned. 


THE   AUSTRALASIAN   WOOL   SEASON   OF   1905-6. 

We  make  the  folio winglexcerpts  from  '^Dalgetj's  Annual 
Review  "  of  the  Australasian  wool  season  ending  June  30,  1906. 
It  says  : 

Australasia  has  experienced  another  bounteous  year,  and  all 
who  are  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  wool  industry 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  marvelous  increase  in  produc- 
tion resulting  from  two  years  of  adequate  rainfall,  and  upon  the 
high  level  of  values  which  prevail.  Satisfactory  as  were  the 
results  secured  by  producers  in  the  preceding  season,  they  have 
been  eclipsed  by  those  obtained  in  that  just  closed,  while  to  the 
buying  and  selling  brokers  alike  they  have  been  of  the  most 
favorable  nature. 

The  Commonwealth  is  showing  its  wonderful  recuperative 
powers  after  the'drought's  scourge,  the  outlook  for  the  approach- 
ing season,  except  in  a  few  districts,  being  exceedingly  bright 
for  a  record  production.  The  increase  in  numbers,  notwith- 
standing the[greater  consumption  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  the  local 
markets  and  the  heavier  shipments  of  frozen  meat,  will  again  be 
large,  with  a  prospect  of  a  wool  clip  equaling,  if  not  exceeding, 
two  million^bales,  larger  than  the  greatest  which  Australasia  has 
yet  produced. 

Taking  merino  and  crossbred  wool  together,  the  average  value 
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to-day  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  1899,  when  merino  wool  was,  say, 
1  d.  to  2  d.  per  pound  dearer  than  at  present,  but  medium  and 
coarse  crossbreds  on  the  average  are  3  d.  per  pound  lower.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact,  therefore,  that  75  per  cent  of  the  Australasian 
clip  is  composed  of  merino  wool,  present  prices  would  be  on  the 
average  higher  than  during  the  period  mentioned  above,  and  in 
fact  in  any  year  since  1883.  A  further  increase  in  the  output 
of  crossbred  wool  has  been  induced  by  the  ready  sale  which 
frozen  mutton  and  lamb  find  in  oversea  markets  and,  with  the 
adaptability  of  large  tracts  of  country  both  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  for  producing  excellent  meat,  it  may  be  expected 
that  in  the  former  country  there  will  be  an  increasing  production 
of  coarse  wool  and  in  the  latter  a  maintenance  of  the  present 
export. 

Respecting  the  relationship  in  the  value  of  coarse  and  fine 
wool,  the  "  Review  "  says  : 

A  year  back  40's  tops  wei-e  worth  16^  d.  per  pound  and  60's 
25^  d.  per  pound,  a  diiference  of  55  per  cent  in  favor  of  merino. 
To-day  the  respective  prices  are  19  d.  for  40's  and  28  d.  for  60's, 
a  difference  of  only  47  per  ceat,  making  the  position  one  which 
has  not  been  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  past  thirty  years. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  crossbred  wool  was  so  cheap  tliat  manu- 
facturers were  induced  to  direct  their  attention  to  its  uses,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  forced  into  fashion,  leading  to  enormous 
consumption.  Forty's  tops  appreciated  in  value  from  7  d.  per 
pound  in  1902  to  13  d.  per  pound  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  in  1904,  and  16-^  d.  per  pound  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  dangerously  high  rate. 
.  .  .  Values  have  advanced,  until  to-day  the  price  for  40's  is 
19  d.  per  pound,  an  improvement  of  15  per  cent  for  the  year  under 
review  and  an  advance  of  170  per  cent  on  the  prices  ruling  four 
years  back.  As  compared  with  this,  the  advance  in  standard 
merino  tops  (super  60's)  since  the  beginning  of  1902  has  been 
but  8  d.  per  pound,  or  40  per  cent,  and  2J  d.  per  pound,  or  barely 
lOpercent,  as  contrasted  with  one  year  ago.  .  .  .  Though  pro- 
duction is  rapidly  increasing,  the  world's  output  only  looks  large 
when  compared  with  the  clips  of  the  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  Australian  drought.  Had  the  dry  years  not  been 
experienced,  and  had  the  Australian  production  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  it  did  from  1890  to  the  commencement  of  the 
drought  in  1905,  consumers  would  have  been  called  upon  to  use 
over  4,000,000  bales  more  than  have  actually  been  available 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  American  demand,  which  was  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
previous  year,  shifted  somewhat  from  the  super  merinos  of  Vic- 
toria to  the  fine  crossbreds,  the  ISTew  Zealand  wools  of  that  variety 
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attracting  more  attention  from  our  buyers  than  ever  before.  As 
these  fine  crossbreds  are  said  to  yield  on  the  average  10  per  cent 
more  clear  wool  than  merinos,  the  quest  for  them  is  somewhat 
explained.  The  proportion  of  wool  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  less  than  the  previous  year,  as  was  that  by  Japan 
of  the  scoured  wools,  of  which  it  buys  almost  exclusively. 
Almost  all  other  countries  took  increased  quantities.  The  per- 
centages taken  by  each  section  of  the  trade,  compiled  froni 
returns  furnished  by  buyers,  were  : 


19U4-5. 

1005-6. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

United  Kingdom 

Bales. 

315,675 

554,429 

90,274 

22,867 

109,406 

Bales. 

379,850 

766,469 

83,616 

11,033 

113,897 

Per- 
centage. 

29% 

50% 

8% 

3% 

10% 

Per- 
centage. 

28% 

The  Continent   

57% 

United  States  and  Canada  .... 

6% 
1% 

Local  Manufacturers,  etc 

10% 

Touching  on  the  importance  of  properly  preparing  wool  for 
market,  rendered  more  difficult  when  there  are  many  farmers' 
parcels,  the  "  Review  "  says  : 

The  clip  as  a  whole  continues  to  show  some  improvement  in 
preparation  for  market,  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  impress  upon 
growers  the  great  desirability  of  seeing  that  the  skirting  of  the 
fleeces,  if  done  at  all,  is  carefully  supervised,  and  that  any  short, 
yolky  black  tipped  fleeces,  which  appear  to  be  now  more  numer- 
ous than  in  the  past  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  Vermont 
blood  and  abundance  of  good  feed,  be  kept  separate  from  the  more 
shafty  and  better  conditioned  fleeces.  The  classing  of  cross- 
breds shows  an  advance  towards  greater  perfection,  though  many 
clips,  both  large  and  small,  continue  to  be  not  too  carefully 
graded  and  skirted,  this  being  especially  the  case  in  many  parts 
of  New  Zealand.  The  first  thing  to  consider  in  preparing  cross- 
bred wool  for  market  is  quality,  Avhich,  as  all  breeders  know, 
varies  so  much  in  a  crossbred  flock  however  well  bred  the  sheep 
may  be.  .  .  .  It  has  been  the  experience  during  several  past 
seasons  that  some  excellent  clips  missed  the  American  competi- 
tion, owing  to  the  faulty  manner  in  which  the  fleeces  had  been 
skirted.  This  requires  the  careful  attention  of  wool  classers,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  requirements 
of  United  States  representatives  very  frequently  causes  the  loss 
of  their  valuable  competition  for  wool,  which  is  in  all  respects 
save  one  entirely  suitable  for  their  orders. 
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The  policy  of  dividing  the  larger  estates  by  the  owners  and 
the  acquiring  of  such  estates  by  the  Government  or  syndicates 
for  the  purpose  of  subdivision  and  sale  has  been  continued  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  tendency  in  this 
direction  has  been  increased  by  the  better  prices  now  being 
secured  for  the  land.  The  statement  is  made  that  in  Victoria  the 
value  of  a  freehold  estate  has  been  enhanced  on  the  average  at 
least  £1  per  acre  owing  to  the  better  seasons  recently  experienced 
and  the  much  higher  prices  obtained  for  their  products,  which 
have  enabled  pastoralists  to  earn  much  larger  returns  than 
formerly  on  their  invested  capital.  Some  view  with  feelings  of 
alarm  the  breaking  up  of  well-known  sheep  stations ;  but  if  the 
land  gets  into  the  hands  of  more  men,  under  a  more  intensive 
system  of  farming,  Dalgety  thinks  "  sheep  kept  should  be  not 
much  smaller  in  number,  Avhile  the  greater  capacity  for  wool 
growing  will  to  a  large  extent  compensate  for  the  fewer  numbers." 

The  least  favorable  feature,  the  "  Review  "  says,  of  the  past 
few  years  of  plenty  in  Australia  has  been  the  increase  of  rabbits. 
They  have  not  been  confined  to  districts  previously  cursed  with 
their  presence,  but  have  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  both 
north  and  west.  Though  everywhere  the  hand  of  man  is  against 
the  rabbits  they  have  multiplied  wonderfull3^  Their  destruc- 
tiveness  may  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  a  half  dozen 
rabbits  will  eat  or  destroy  as  much  feed  as  one  sheep,  the  latter 
being  worth  more  than  thirty  of  the  former,  even  when  the  rabbits 
are  in  hand  at  the  shipping  ports  ready  for  export.  .  Dr.  Danysz, 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  from  whose  experiments  it  was  hoped 
some  microbes,  fatal  alone  to  rabbits,  might  be  secured,  arrived 
in  Australia  in  June  ;  but  owing  to  an  agitation  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  microbes,  he  was  not  permitted  to  conduct  his 
experiments  on  Broughton  Island,  but  was  obliged  to  begin  his 
preliminary  work  in  a  laboratory  in  Sydney.  He  never  promised 
that  he  could  produce  the  desired  microbes,  and  what  the  result 
of  his  efforts  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  All  interested  in  the 
wool  industry  wish  him  abundant  success. 

Progressive  sheep  farmers  in  South  Africa  are  awakening  to 
the  necessity  of  improving  not  only  the  condition  of  their  flocks, 
but  the  introduction  of  better  blood.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  envoys  from  the  Orange  River  Colony  were  recently  in 
Australia  for  the  purpose  of  buying  stud  and  grade  merinos  with 
which  to  increase  and  improve  the  flocks  of  that  country. 
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Respecting  the  future  the  article  says  : 

From  all  that  can  be  learned  the  Americans,  whose  compe- 
tition we  so  covet,  are  likely  to  again  operate  with  spirit, 
.  ,  .  All  things  considered,  we  take  the  view  that  while  the 
production  during  the  next  twelve  months  will  not  result  in  any 
plethora  of  stocks,  either  of  the  raw  or  manufactured  article,  the 
use  of  substitutes  and  firmness  of  money  are  likely  to  act  as  bar- 
riers to  any  further  increase  in  values,  and  may,  in  fact,  cause  a 
moderate  lowering  of  the  present  level.  One  thing  can  be 
guaranteed,  and  that  is  that  stocks  have  probably  not  been  so  low 
as  at  present  for  quite  thirty  years,  and  that  trade  is  good  and 
shows  signs  of  remaining  so.  It  Avould  appear,  therefore,  that  a 
ready  demand  is  likely  to  welcome  the  coming  clip,  but  that  as 
the  present  state  of  aifairs  is  perhaps  the  climax  to  a  period  of  a 
fairly  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  wool,  values  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  maintained  for  a  long  period  at  the  present  level, 
though  any  decline  should  be  gradual.  Not  only  should  the  clip 
of  1906  be  cleared  at  comparatively  high  prices,  but  wool  growing 
ought  to  be  a  profitable  industry  for  some  years  to  come. 


THE  FREE  ALCOHOL  LAW. 

By  the  President's  approval  of  the  free  alcohol  bill  on  June  7, 
the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  ($2.20 
per  gallon,  100  per  cent  pure)  which  covered  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Prior  to  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  of  the  recent  act  alcohol  freed  from  tax 
could  be  withdrawn  from  bond  by  the  Government  for  the  Navy 
and  War  Departments  and  for  use  in  the  hospital  service.  It  was 
entitled  to  be  withdrawn  also  for  scientific  and  educational  pur- 
poses, for  the  purification  of  sweet  wine  and  the  making  of  sugar 
out  of  sorghum  syrup.  In  the  future  it  can  be  used  without  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  for  fuel,  light, 
and  power  provided  it  is  denatured  and  made  unsuitable  for 
drinking  or  medicinal   purposes. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  was  made  possible,  in  spite  of  the  well 
directed  opposition  of  the  producers  of  wood  alcohol,  by  the 
advocacy  of  the  measure  by  the  farming  classes  who  brought 
strong  pressure  to  bear  on  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 
Perhaps,  in  some  measure,  this  support  was  given  in  the  belief 
that,  with  the  use  of  alcohol  largely  extended  in  the  industries 
of  the  country,  an  opening  would  be  given  for  the  production  of 
new  crops  out  of  which  alcohol  can  be  distilled,  and  the  use  of 
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many  of  their  by-products  now  going  to  waste.  An  impression 
was  created  that  the  production  of  alcohol  from  potatoes,  corn 
stalks,  and  various  other  farm  products  would  be  an  easy  and 
profitable  matter  for  the  individual  farmer,  to  whom  encourage- 
ment was  given  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill  that  he  might 
become  the  producer  of  his  own  fuel  for  power  and  light.  Now, 
however,  it  is  announced  that  all  alcohol  must  be  manufactured 
and  denatured  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer,  a 
requirement  which  will  prevent  individual  attempts  and  compel 
the  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  by  men  controlling  a  considerable 
capital.  But  even  with  the  manufacture  largely  impossible  for 
the  individual  farmer  or  cooperative  organizations  among  them, 
the  increased  consumption  of  alcohol,  which  is  expected  to  follow 
this  legislation,  may  enable  him,  along  with  the  industries  of 
the  country,  to  experience  directly  cei'tain  benefits  from  it. 

The  industries  in  which  alcohol  is  necessary  as  a  solvent  cover 
a  wide  range,  including  hats,  varnishes,  brass  work,  furniture, 
chemical  preparations,  soaps,  dyes,  photographic  materials, 
powder,  electrical  fixtures,  artificial  silk,  the  manufacture  of 
which  in  this  country  heretofore  has  been  prevented  by  the 
internal  revenue  tax,  paper,  paints,  and  man}^  others.  To  these, 
if  efforts  to  develop  alcohol  as  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  fuel  for 
light,  heat,  and  power  should  not  prove  successful,  the  opportu- 
nity to  secure  alcohol  at  a  cost  approaching  what  is  paid  for  it  in 
other  countries  ought  to  be  of  very  considerable  importance. 

The  problem  of  utilizing  alcohol  for  tliese  latter  purposes  is 
one  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  inventors  of  the  United  States 
"will  now  be  directed  and  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Commis- 
sioner Yerkes,  will  be  successfully  solved  by  them.  To  make  it 
available  for  such  uses,  and  enable  it  to  compete  with  gasoline, 
the  price  must  be  reduced  considerably  from  the  predicted  cost 
of  thirty-five  or  forty-five  cents  a  gallon,  and  machinery  must  be 
devised  which  can  secure  from  it  results  equally  economical  as 
from  materials  costing  less.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
denatured  alcohol  has  not  supplanted  gasoline.  While  it  is 
extensively  used  in  some  lines  of  manufacturing  it  has  not  come 
into  general  use  for  power  purposes.  That  alcohol  is  largely 
produced  from  potatoes  in  Germany  at  a  price  which  permits  its 
more  general  use  for  power  than  in  other  countries,  and  that 
engines  have  been  constructed  there  which  use  it  as  a  motive 
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power,  encourages  the  belief  that  even  more  satisfactory  results 
may,  in  time,  be  achieved  in  this  country. 

In  thus  making  alcohol  free  for  art  and  industry  it  is  predicted 
that  the  wood  alcohol  industry,  which  has  been  developed  since 
1890  and  whose  product  has  been  heretofore  used  as  a  substitute 
for  grain  alcohol,  will  severely  suffer,  if  it  is  not  ruined.  The 
wood  alcohol  is  a  by-product  of  the  charcoal  iron  furnaces  and  is 
essential  to  sustain  that  kind  of  furnace  in  its  contest  with  the 
less  expensive  coke  furnace.  If  its  production  is  to  be  limited 
or  considerably  curtailed  by  the  competition  of  grain  alcohol,  it 
is  alleged  that  the  charcoal  iron  industry  will  be  dealt  a  very 
serious  blow.  The  advocates  of  free  alcohol,  while  admitting 
that  grain  alcohol  will  supersede  wood  alcohol,  predict  the  use  of 
the  former  will  soon  reach  such  proportions  that  much  of  the 
latter  will  be  needed  as  a  denaturing  agent,  and  that  eventually 
the  output  will  be  but  very  little  lessened. 

In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  that  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  who  as  early  as 
1883,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Arkwright  Club  of  Bos- 
ton and  published  in  Volume  XIII.  of  this  Bulletin,  page  270, 
advocated  the  remission  of  this  internal  revenue  tax  because  of 
its  burdensome  effect  upon  art  and  industry. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

(T.D.  26606— G.A.  6109.) 
Leicester  Wool. 

New  York,  July  20,  1905. 

1.  Leicester  Wool  trom  New  Zealand.  Wool  the  fleece  of  the  Leicester  sheep  im- 
ported from  New  Zealand  is  more  specifically  provided  for  in  paragraph  350,  tariff  act 
of  1897,  than  in  paragraph  349. 

2.  Congressional  Intent.  The  phrase  in  paragraph  348  "  and  all  wools  not  hereinafter 
included  in  Classes  two  and  three  "  operates  to  exclude  from  classification  under  para- 
graph 349  such  wools  as  are  specified  in  or  usually  known  by  the  terms  used  in  para- 
graph 350. 

3.  Classification.  Leicester  wool,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin  is  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  under  paragraphs  350  and  357  of  the  present  act. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  135654  of  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Company  against  the  assessment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Cleveland.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt, 
Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  signed  by  Sharretts  and  Fischer,  G.A.). 

Sharretts,   general  appraifier  :    This    protest  covei's    97   bales  of 
New  Zealand  wool,  imported  into  the   port  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
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is  dutiable  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  It  was  classified  by  the  col- 
lector as  Class  2,  and  is  claimed  by  the  importers  to  be  Class  1  wool. 

The  contention  of  the  importers  is  based  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
wool,  which  contention  is  well  fonnded  as  regards  the  quality  of  some 
of  the  fleeces,  but  from  the  exj^ert  testimony  taken  in  the  case  it  also 
appears  that  the  wool  is  all  of  pure  English  blood. 

The  two  paragraphs  bearing  ujion  the  question  at  issue  are : 

349,  Class  one.     350,  Class  two.' 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  language  of  the  two  paragraphs  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  in  addition  to  the  wools  specifically  enumerated  in 
paragraph  349  all  other  wool  not  included  in  Classes  2  and  3  are  prop- 
erly classifiable  as  Class  1  wool. 

Were  it  not  for  the  words  "  and  all  wools  not  included  in  Classes  two 
and  three,"  we  would  feel  inclined  to  hold  that  Class  1  wool  was 
limited  to  such  as  showed  traces  of  Merino  blood,  such  as  merino,  metz, 
or  metis  wools ;  but,  as  before  stated,  tiie  paragraph  as  framed  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  wools  with  or  without  traces  of  Merino  blood 
not  included  in  Classes  2  and  3 ;  hence  the  proper  classification  of  the 
wools  in  dispute  is  dependent  upon  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
included  in  Class  2,  it  being  conceded  that  they  are  not  Class  3  wool. 

Upon  this  point  it  may  primarily  be  stated  that  all  wools  of  pure 
English  blood  do  not  necessarily  fall  within  the  terms  of  paragraph 
350.  That  the  wools  are  of  English  blood  is  an  absolute  requisite,  but 
an  equally  essential  condition  is  that  they  are  closely  identified  with  the 
English  wools  mentioned  in  the  paragraph,  the  wc)rds  "  and  usually 
known  by  the  terms  herein  used  "  being  sufficiently  indicative  of  Con- 
gressional intent  upon  this  point. 

The  wool  in  question  is  known  as  New  Zealand  wool,  but  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  it  is  the  fleece  of  the  Leicester  sheep,  and  had  it  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain  would  be  known  as  Leicester  wool. 

Based  upon  this  evidence  we  find  that  the  merchandise  is  wool  of 
Class  2,  and  hold  that  it  was  properly  assessed  with  duty  at  12  cents  per 
pound  under  paragra2)h  357  of  the  tariff"  act  of  1897. 

The  protest  is  overruled  and  the  collector's  decision  affirmed. 


(T.D.  26610— G.A.  6113.) 
Ooat  hair  unfit  for  combing  purposes. 

New  York,  July  21,  1905. 

Goat  hair  showing  merely  a  trace  of  Angora  blood  and  unfit  for  combing  purposes  is  free  of 
duty  under  paragraph  571,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  not  dutiable  under  paragraphs  350  and 
357  of  the  said  act. 

lu  the  matter  of  the  protest  116663  of  Dornan  Brothers  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  cuBtoms  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and 
McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  signed  by  Sharretts  and  Fischer,  G.A.). 

^  Text  of  paragraphs  omitted.  —  Ed. 
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Sharretts,  general  appraiser :  The  goods  covered  by  this  protest 
arrived  at  Phihidelphia  and  were  chissified  and  assessed  with  duty  by 
the  collector  at  that  port  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  350  and 
357  of  the  present  tai'iff  act,  namely,  12  cents  per  pound.  The  importers 
claim  the  commodity  to  be  free  under  paragraph  571,  which  exempts 
fi'om  duty  hair  of  the  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals. 

The  merchandise  is  admittedly  goat  hair,  and  is  either  dutiable  at  12 
cents  per  pound,  as  assessed,  as  Angora  goat  hair  or  is  free,  as  claimed. 

The  testimony  taken  in  the  case  is  voluminous,  and  although  conflict- 
ing in  some  respects,  is  conclusive  on  the  points  that  the  hair  in  question 
shows  merely  a  strain  of  Angora  blood  and  that  it  is  not  fit  for  combing 
purposes. 

It  also  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  both 
for  the  Government  and  the  importers,  that  the  commodity  in  dispute 
more  closely  resembles  chevrette  goat  hair  as  shown  by  the  Govern- 
ment type  sample  No.  22i,  which  is  exempt  from  duty,  than  it  does  the 
hair  contained  in  cabinet  samples  Nos.  204  to  208,  covering  Angora 
goat  hair  included  within  the  j^rovisions  of  paragi'aph  350. 

The  Board,  without  deciding  whether  the  language  of  paragraph  350 
is  sufficiently  restrictive  to  include  in  Class  2  only  combing  Angora  goat 
hair  as  well  as  combing  wool  finds  on  the  exhibits  and  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  merchandise  is  not  Angora  goat  hair  provided  for  in 
paragraph  350,  and  sustains  the  protest,  reversing  the  collector's. 
decision. 


(T.D.  26823.) 

Cotton  and  wool  cloth. 

Benoit  v.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York.     April  21,  1892. 

Suit  665. 

1.  Cotton  and  "Wool  Cloth— Specific  Designation  —  Manufactures  op  Cotton 
—  Manufactures  in  Part  op  Wool.  The  provision  in  paragraph  355,  tariff  act  of 
1890,  for  "all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  provided  for,"  is  more  specific  than 
that  in  paragraph  392  for  "  all  manufactures  of  every  de-scription  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool  .  .  .  not  specially  provided  for;  "  and  cloth  composed  in  part  of  wool 
but  in  chief  value  of  cotton  falls  under  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  provision. 

2.  Provisions  Equally  Specific.  The  provision  in  paragraph  355,  tariff  act  of  1890,  for 
"all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  provided  for,"  being  more  specific  than  that 
in  paragraph  392  for  "  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool  .  .  .  not  specially  provided  for,"  articles  covered  by  both  are  not  within  the 
provision  in  Sect.  5  of  said  act  that  "  if  two  or  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such  rates." 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

In  the  decision  below,  which  is  reported  as  G.A.  1064  (T.D.  12250), 
the  Board  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York  on  merchandise  imported  by  A.  V.  Benoit. 
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This  merchandise  consisted  of  cloth  having  a  cotton  warp  and  a  wool 
weft.  It  was  classified  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  392,  tarilf  act 
of  1890,  for  "all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool  .  .  .  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  was  claimed 
by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  355,  relating  to  "  all 
manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  provided  for."  The  Board  found 
that  "  it  is  a  manufacture  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,"  but  held  that,  as  paragraph  355  does  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion for  manufactures  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  "the  provision  of 
paragraph  392  is  equally  as  specific,  and  controls  the  classification  of 
the  goods  by  reason  of  its  imposing  the  higher  rate  of  duty  applicable," 
under  Sect.  5  of  said  act,  which  provides : 

If  two  or  more  rates  of  dut}'  shall  be  applicable  to  any  imported 
article  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such  rates. 

Lacombe,  circuit  judge:  The  circumstance  that  the  principal  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  called  by  the  Government  is  based  not  upon  the 
sample  upon  which  the  Board  of  Appraisers  had  based  their  decision, 
but  upon  another  sample,  seems  to  me  insufficient  to  wai'rant  me  in 
setting  aside  their  finding  of  fact.  But  taking  the  fact  to  be  as  they 
have  found  it,  I  think  I  must  reverse  their  decision,  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent doctrine  as  to  the  law  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court. '  The  decision  is  thei'efore  reversed,  and  the  collector  is  directed 
to  classify  the  goods  under  Sect.  355. 

Note.  —  No  further  proceedings  were  taken  in  this  case  (T.D. 
12758). 

(T.D.  2G908.) 
Fabrics  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  chief  value. 

Treasury  Department,  December  14,  1905. 

Appeal  directed  from  decision  of  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract 
9272  (T.D.  26890),  wherein  it  is  held  that  certain  fabrics  composed  of  silk  and  wool,  silk 
chief  value,  are  properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  387  (silk  schedule),  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  dated  the  4th  instant.  Abstract  9272 
(T.D.  26890),  in  the  matter  of  protest  162810  of  Scruggs,  Vandervoort 
&  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company,  wherein  it  is  held  that  certain  fabrics 
composed  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  chief  value,  are  properly  dutiable 
under  paragraph  387  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  of  the  silk  schedule, 
and  are  not  dutiable  under  the  enumeration  for  women's  and  children's 
dress  goods,  in  part  of  wool,  under  paragraph  369,  under  the  same  act, 
as  assessed. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issue,  you  are  hei-eby  directed  to 

1  The  decision  referred  to  is  understood  to  be  Liebenroth  v.  Robertson  (144  U.S. 
35).     See  T.D.  12758. 
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file  an  application  for  review  from  the  said  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  in  accordaace  with  Sect.  15  of  the 
customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistcmt  Secretary. 
(32877.) 
Surveyor  of  Customs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(T.D.  26943.) 

Woolen  goods,  act  of  1894. 

Robinson  v.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York.     December  19,  1905. 

Suit  3980. 

Woolen  Goods  Act  of  1894 —  Manufactures  of  Wool.  —  Paragraph  297,  tariff  act 
of  1S94,  deferring  until  January  1,  1895,  the  reduction  in  duty  provided  by  said  act  on 
"  manufactures  of  wool,"  Held  applicable  to  goods  composed  in  part,  but  not  in  chief 
value,  of  wool. 

On  application  for  review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

For  decisions  below  see  Abstracts  5560-3  and  5598-9  (T.D.  26248), 
in  which  the  Board  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  importations  by  Harry  Robinson. 

The  merchandise  in  controversy  consists  of  dress  goods  composed  in 
part  of  wool  but  in  chief  value  of  silk,  and  was  either  entered  for  con- 
sumption, or  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouse  for  consumption,  after 
August  27,  1894,  and  before  January  1,  1895,  which  was  the  period 
covered  by  paragraph  297,  tariff  act  of  1894,  prescribing  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  duties  provided  by  said  act  on  "  manufactures  of  wool  "  should 
be  deferred  until  January  1,  1895.  The  collector  construed  said  expres- 
sion, "  manufactures  of  wool,"  as  including  merchandise  of  this  char- 
acter, though  not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  and 
classified  it  under  paragraph  394  or  395  of  the  preceding  tariff  act  of 
1890,  as  "women's  and  children's  dress  goods  .  .  .  composed 
wholly  or  in  pai't  of  wool."  The  importer  contended  that  paragraph 
297  did  not  apply,  and  that,  as  the  merchandise  went  into  consumption 
after  the  act  of  1894  took  eft'ect,  the  rates  of  duty  provided  by  said  act 
should  have  been  imposed. 

Platt,  District  Judge  :  Decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
affirmed. 
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ABSTRACTS   OF   OTHER   BOARD   CASES. 

(T.D.  26559.) 
jVos.  713T  and  7185.  —  Woolen  Rags.  —  Protests  of  Pearson  &  Emmott  and  others 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  ports  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers; 
signed  by  Sharretts  and  Fischer,  G.A.),  June  26  and  27,  19U5.  Opinion  by  Sharretts, 
G.A. 

Protest  sustained  on  the  authority  of  United  States  v.  Pearson  (T.D. 
26394),  relating  to  wool  cliijpings  held  to  be  dutiable  as  woolen  rags 
under  paragraph  363,  tariff  act  of  1897. 


(T.D.  26682.) 

Nos.  7818  and  8606.—  Selvaoe  of  Ruos.  —  Protests  of  John  C.  Uhrlaub  and  Jos. 
Wild  &  Co.  against  the  asseesment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  Before  Board  3  (Waite,  Somerville,  and  Hay,  General  Appraisers),  August 
22  and  October  18,  1905.    Opinion  by  Somerville,  G.A. 

Protests  overruled  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  5062  (T.D.  23470) 
relating  to  selvage  of  rugs. 

IVo.  7846.  —  Manufactures  op  Wool.  —  Protest  8159  A  of  Libbcy  &  Ryker  against  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Lunt,  G.A.,  absent), 
August  24,  1905.     Opinion  by  Sharretts,  G.A. 

Certain  merchandise,  classified  as  wool  wearing  apparel  partly  made, 
under  paragraph  370,  tariff  act  of  1897,  was  found  by  the  Board  to  be 
material  for  the  making  of  liats,  and  not  in  itself  wearing  apparel,  and 
held  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  366,  as  claimed  by  the  importers. 


(T.I).  26708.) 

Wo.  8019.  —  Wool  Chair  Seating.  —  Protest  106147  of  Bun  Fong  Low  &  Co.  against, 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Before 
Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Lunt,  G.A.,  absent), 
September  5,  1905.     Opinion  by  Sharretts,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  in  controversy  consisted  of  chair  seats  composed  of 
woven  bamboo  seating  lined  with  wool  and  jute  cloth  and  stuffed  with 
straw.  The  Board  held  it  to  have  been  properly  classified  as  composed 
in  chief  value  of  wool. 

(T.D.  26753.) 
No.  836:2.  —  Wool  Dress  Goods.  — Protest  151574  of  Leopold  Levy  against  the  assess- 
ment of  duty   by  the   collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans.     Before  Board  1 
(Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,    General  Appraisers;  Lunt  G.A.,  absent),  September 
28,  1905.    Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.A. 

The  imjjorter  protested  against  the  classification  of  the  merchandise 
as  Woolen  dress  goods  under  paragraph  369,  taritt'  act  of  1897,  basing 
his  objections  on  the  fact  that  in  his  business  he  uses  the  goods  only  for 
making  curtains  or  draperies.  As  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Board  showed  the  chief  use  of  the  fabrics  to  be  in  making 
ladies'  dresses,  the  assessment  was  affirmed. 
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(T.D.  26840.) 

]Vo.  8811.-  Worsted  Braids.  —  Protests.  34240/,  etc.,  of  A.  J.  Hague  Sc  Co.  et  al. 
against  tho  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  November  2, 
1905.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  skirt  facing,  composed  of  worsted 
braid  with  a  wool  or  mohair  chenille  edge  stitched  on.  The  Board  held 
it  to  be  dutiable  as  wool  trimmings  and  oveiTuled  the  protests. 


(T.D.  26866.) 

IVo.  9044.—  Glove  Linings. — Wearing  Apparel  Partly  Manufactured.  —  Protest 
159433-19759  of  Wilson  Brothers  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland, 
General  Appraisers;  Sharrette,  G. A.,  absent),  November  16,  1905.  Opinion  by  Lunt, 
G.A. 

The  articles  in  controversy  consisted  of  silk  and  wool  linings  for 
gloves.  The  Board  held  them  to  have  been  properly  classified  under 
paragraph  370,  taritf  act  of  1897,  as  articles  of  wearing  apparel  partly 
manufactured  and  composed  in  part  of  wool. 


(T.D.  26890.) 

]Vo.  0273.' — Silk  Fabrics  in  Part  of  Wool.  —  Dress  Goods. —  Protest  162810  of 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  surveyor  of  customs  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and 
McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  McClelland,  G.A. ,  absent),  December  4, 1905.  Opin- 
ion by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  goods  consisted  of  silk  and  wool  fabrics  composed  in  chief  value 
of  silk.  They  were  classified  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  369, 
taritf  act  of  1897,  for  "  women's  and  children's  dress  goods  .  .  . 
in  part  of  wool,"  and  were  claimed  by  the  imj)ortei*s  to  be  dutiable 
under  the  provision  in  paragraph  387,  for  "  woven  fabrics  in  the  piece 
.  weighing  not  less  than  one  and  one-third  ounces  per  square 
yard  and  not  more  than  eight  ounces  per  square  yard  .  .  .  dyed  in 
the  thread  or  yarn  and  .  .  .  containing  more  than  30  and  not 
more  than  45  per  centum  in  weight  of  silk,"  except  a  portion  which 
was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  the  further  provision  in  para- 
graph 387  for  similar  fabrics  "containing  more  than  45  per  centum 
in  weight  of  silk."  The  Board  held  the  provisions  of  paragraph  387  to 
be  more  specific  than  those  of  paragraph  369,  and  sustained  the  protest. 

>  Appeal  taken  by  Government.    See  T.D.  26908,  page  313.  —Ed. 
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(T.D.  26902.) 

IVo.  O.ias.  — Carpets  Woven  Whole  for  Rooms. —  Protests  154790,  etc.,  of  W.  n. 
McKnight,  Sons  &  Co.  et  al.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  surveyor  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  Louisville.     Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General 

Appraisers),  December  9,  190.5. 

The  importers  contended  tliat  the  merchandise  was  imj^roperly  clas- 
sified under  the  pi'ovision  in  paragraph  379,  tai'iff  act  of  1897,  for 
"  car^DCts  of  ever.y  description  woven  whole  for  rooms."  Protests 
overruled. 

Lunt,  general  nppraiser :  It  Avill  be  noticed  that  the  statute  does  not 
require  that  the  cari:)et  should  fit  the  irreguhirities  in  outline  of  a  room, 
but  that  the  carpet  sliould  be  woven  in  one  piece  for  a  room  ;  hence  the 
claim  of  the  importers  that  the  carpet  must  be  woven  to  fit  a  room  has 
no  weisrht. 


(T.D.  26939.) 

Wo.  041I.  —  Hat  Bodies.  —  Protest  6459  h  of  Libby  &  Ryker  against  the  assessment  of 
duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (I^unt, 
Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  December  18,  1905.  Opinion  by 
Sharretts,  G.A. 

The  merchandise,  which  was  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool  under 
paraorai)h  3G6,  tariff  act  of  1897,  was  held  to  be  dutiable  under  para- 
grai)h  432,  relating  to  fur  hat  bodies,  as  claimed  by  the  impoi'ters. 

No.  0>7:t.  —  Wool  Filter  Bags. —  Entireties. —  Protest  176733  of  Ilensel,  Bruckmanii 
i<c  Jjorbacher  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  Before  Hoard  1  (Lunt,  Sliarretls,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers), 
December  21,  1905.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  filter  bags  or  dust  bags  classified  as 
manufactures  of  wool  under  paragraph  366,  tarift"  act  of  1897,  and 
claimed  by  the  importers  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  parts 
of  machines  in  connection  with  which  tlie  articles  were  to  be  used,  or 
under  paragraph  395  as  filter  masse.  The  evidence  showed  that  these 
articles  were  not  imported  in  connection  with  part  of  any  machine,  but 
simply  to  replace  other  articles  of  which  they  are  duplicates,  and  that 
they  were  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool.     Assessment  affirmed. 

No.  0508.  —  Fabrics  in  Part  of  Wool. —Flax  Laitings.  — Protests  156106,  etc.,  of 
F.  Bredt  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lxmt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers; 
Sharretts,  G.A.,  absent),  December  23,  1905.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  lappings  classified  under  paragraph 
366,  tariff"  act  of  1897,  relating  to  cloth  in  part  of  wool,  and  claimed  by 
the  importers  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  346  as  fabrics  in  chief 
value  of  flax.  Protests  sustained  on  the  authority  of  G.A.  5728  (T.D. 
25431). 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  THE   IMPORTS  AND    EXPORTS 
OF     WOOL     AND     MANUFACTURES     OF    WOOL     FOR     THE 
TWELVE    MONTHS    ENDING   JUNE   30,   1905  axd  lOOG. 
Geoss   Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
op  : 

Unmanufactured— 

Class   1  —  Clothing  (dutiable) — 
Imported  from-- 

United    Kingdom 

France 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  —  Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .   .    . 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 


Class    3  —  Carpet  (dutiable)- 
Imported  from — 
United  Kingdom     .    . 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

British  NTorth  America   . 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  , 
Other  countries 

Total 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  of — 
Carpets     and     Carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Eurojje 

Japan  

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .   .    . 
Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 

1903. 

ioo«. 

1005, 

1906. 

Pounds. 

36,220,624 

708,353 

39,281,636 

27,073,213 

6,604,432 

Pounds. 

24,942,186 
602,154 
34,420,553 
22,275,465 
4,669,949 

$8,350,.340 

162,227 

8,102,098 

6,706,565 

1,442,452 

$6,403,321 
131,056 

7,.'>66,610 
5,752,844 
1,083,103 

109,888,258 

86,810,307 

$24,762,682 

$20,936,934 

20,074,992 

2,511,968 

1,530,158 

2,264,313 

140,107 

30,086 

12,178,580 

639,428 

1,344,688 

976,775 

63,607 

1,176 

$4,845,678 

689,654 

360,499 

590,141 

36,395 

8,804 

$3,350,319 

184,145 

356,246 

305,791 

17,390 

133 

26,551,624 

15,204,254 

$6,521,171 

$4,214,024 

20,398,342 

4,016,700 

1,051,024 

37,138,124 

17,742 

6,845,968 

27,644,294 

15,535,483 

48,187 


112,695,864 


16,620,343 

3,326,729 

1,153,687 

29,222,142 

417 

6,086,821 

29,283,046 

13,887,394 

93,528 


99,674.107 


249,135,746     201,688,668     $46,225,558 


$3,510,261 

547,513 

164,364 

4,679,642 

2,310 

811,718 

3,129,232 

2,091,519 

5,146 


$14,941,705 


$2,802,038 

628,376 

198,347 

4,074,482 

117 

812,432 

3,456,596 

1,935,090 

9,936 


$13,917,414 


$39,068,372 


Sq.  Yards. 

178,102 

527,242 

439 

109,750 

3,317 


Sq.  'iards, 

226,143 

814,115 

1,135 

132,794 

7,818 


1,182,005      $2,877,( 


$405,846 

2,102,261 

1,080 

359,628 

9,178 


$628,713 

3,505,996 

1,806 

471,587 

35,418 


$4,643,520 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross   Imports. —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 
and  knit  fabrics  (dutiable)  .   .    . 


CL0TH8—  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 
United   Kingdom   . 
Austria-Hungary,  . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe  .   .   . 
Other  countries  .    . 

Total       .    .    .    , 


Dress     Goods,   Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable) 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France. 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

Other  countries 


Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 


1005. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 


1905. 


$1,372,145       $1,626,279 


2,018,114 

2,303,900 

$2,282,936 

$2,713,895 

154,425 

346,807 

135,705 

314,843 

213,117 

369,279 

204,976 

361,102 

108,569 

150,998 

212,572 

182,920 

1,182,.397 

1,683,437 

1,129,925 

1,567,990 

2,674 

7,311 

2,658 

7,073 

7,401 

9,026 

8,287 

9,597 

3,746,097 

4,870,818 

$3,977,059 

$5,157,420 

Knit  fabrics  (dutiable) 

Mungo,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 
(dutiable) 

Shawls  (dutiable) 

Yarns  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 


Sq.  Yards. 

31,080,549 

8,524,206 

4,707,901 

172,058 

24,956 

Sq.  Yards.' 

31,935,450 

11,869,168 

8,791,241 

215,720 

19,363 

$5,332,746 

2,080,518 

1,143,628 

49,545 

6,226 

$5,288,263 

2,606,211 

2,082,556 

67,662 

4,994 

45,170,270 

52,830,942 

$8,612,663 

$10,049,686 

Pounds. 


277,223 
183,211 


Total  manufactures 


Pounih-. 


1,171,095 
198,601 


$224,383 


86,978 

65,185 

129,736 

547,521 


$17,893,663 


$265,133 


433,863 
45,544 

156,629 
702,609 


$23,080,683 
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COMPARATIVE    STATKMENT    OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OP 
WOOL,    Etc.  —  Concluded. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


Foreign. 


Wool,  haib  of  the   Camel,   Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
of: 
Unmanufactured— 

Class  1— Clothing  (dutiable)  lbs  . 
Class  2 — Combing         "  "    . 

Class  3 — Carpet  "  "    . 


Total    uDtnanufactured    .... 

Manufactures  of — 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  sq.  yds., 
dutiable      .       

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 
and  knit  fabrics,  dutiable  .   .    . 

Cloths,  pounds,  dutiable      .... 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's,  sq.  yds.,  dutiable  .    .   . 

Knit  fabrics,  dutiable 

Mungo,  llocbs,  shoddy,  noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste, 
pounds,    dutiable . 

Shawls,   dutiable 

Yarns,  pounds,  dutiable 

All  other,  dutiable 


Total  manufactures  of  . 


1905. 


Quantities. 


1  fi'2ifi\  5 
108,044 
405,138 


2,437,697 


10,441 


26,609 
129,915 


33,589 
1,460 


190«. 


Quantities. 


3,261,458 

416,966 

1,771,954 


5,450,378 


40,956 
227,024 


22,469 
1,119 


Values. 


$293,822 
27,824 
49,118 


$370,764 


$36,845 


14,291 
20,244 


25,775 
31 


4,230 

1,285 

477 

29,602 


$132,780 


1906. 


Values. 


$638,464 
110,061 
245,210 


$993,735 


$22,118 


6,453 
27,192 


41,726 


6,175 


404 
30,541 


$134,609 


Domestic. 


123,951 

192,481 

$15,068 

$29,095 

Manufactures  of— 

Carpets,  yards ... 

Dress  goods,  yards 

76,872 
19,905 

69,842 
17,873 

$64,641 

15,572 

81,556 

1,624,472 

248,813 

$57,297 
16,414 
72,412 

1,618,484 

354,911 

Total           

$2,035,054 

$2,119,518 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON     WOOL    MARKET 

FOR  APRIL,  MAY,  AND   JUNE,  190G. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(■WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

J  Blood 

i  &  .5  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

(unwashed.) 

Fine 

\  Blood 

8  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

J  Blood 

g  &  J  Blood 

Fine  Delaine       

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

k  Blood 

i  &  \  Blood 

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.) 

S  &  k  Blood ... 

Braid     

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 

i  &  i  Blood 

Braid 

Texas. 

(scoured   BASIS.) 

Spring,  fine,  12  months 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  months 

'*  "         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  tine 

"     medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months     . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months. 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"       medium 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"         medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  .3 

No.  4 

ftEORGIA  AND   SOUTHERN. 

Unwashed 


190G. 


April.  May. 


34  @   34^ 

32  @  33 

39  @  40 

39  (3  40 

36  (§  37 

25  @  26 

32  @  33 

32  (g  34 

28 


not  quotable 
37  (g  3S 
37  @  38 
34  @  35 

24  g  25 

31  (g  32 

31  (g  33 

26  S  27 


32  @  34 
28  g  29 


31  @  32 
27  @   28 


72  ®  73 
67  g  68 
63  g  65 
61  63 
60  ®  61 
58  g  60 


70  g  72 
65  g  66 
60  @  62 
40  @  45 


72  a  73 
65  @  67 
69  g  70 
67  S  68 
63  g  64 


65  (g  67 

61  (g  63 

50  g  52 

41  @  43 


59  Q  61 
56  @  58 
49  g  51 
45  ig  46 


30  @  32 


34  @  34} 

32  @  33 

39  g  40 

39  g  40 

36  @  37 

25  @  26 

32  @  33 

32  @  34 

28 


notquotiible 
37  ®   38 
37  g  38 
34  S  35 

24  @  25 

31  ®  32 

31  g  33 

26  a  27 


32  g  34 

28  g  29 


31  @  32 

27  (g  28 


72  g  73 

67  g  68 

63  &   65 

61  @  63 

6(1  g  61 

58  g  60 


70  g  72 

65  g  66 

60  g  62 

40  g  45 


72  g  73 
65  g  67 
69  @  70 
67  g  68 
63  g  64 


65  ®  67 
61  g  63 
50  g  52 
41  g  43 


59  g  61 
56  g  68 
49  g  51 
45  g  46 


30  &   31 


June. 


34  g  34^ 

31  ®  32 

37  g  38 
37  g  38 
36  g  37 

25  g  26 

32  g  33 
32  g  34 

28 


not  quotable 
36  g  37 
36  g  37 
34  g  35 

24  @  25 
31  g  32 
31  g  33 
26  3  27 


32  g  34 
28  g  29 


31  g  32 
27  @  28 


72  g  73 
67  @  68 
63  g  65 
61  a  63 
60  g  61 
58  a   60 


70  g  72 
65  g  66 
60  g  62 
40  @  45 


72  g  73 

65  g  67 

69  g  70 

67  g  68 

63  g  64 


65  g  67 
60  g  62 
50  ®  52 
41  g  43 


68  @  60 

55  g  57 

49  g  51 

45  @  46 


29  g  30 


1905. 


June. 


36  g  37 
34  g  35 

40  g  41 

41  @  42 
39  g  40 

26  ®  27 

34  «  35 

35  g  36 
29  g  30 


31  g  32 

37  g  38 

38  g  39 
37  g  38 

24  g  25 

32  @  33 
34  g  35 

27  g  28 


30  3  37 

31  g  32 


34  iS  35 
29  @  30 


72  g  74 
65  g  67 
64  ®  66 
60  a  62 
60  g  62 
57  3  68 


70  a  73 
64  g  67 
58  g  69 
45  O  55 


72  S  74 
66  a  67 
70  g  73 
68  a  70 
62  a  65 


68  a  70 

62  a  63 

53  g  55 

45  a  47 


63  a  65 
58  g  60 
50  a  53 
46  a  47 


32  a  33 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  June  30,  1906. 

The  quarter  under  review,  embracing  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
has  been  noted  by  extreme  dulness  in  the  wool  trade,  wliich  is  probably  more 
pronounced  in  comparison  with  the  activity  which  prevailed  during  this  same 
period  the  past  two  years. 

At  the  present  range  of  values  manufacturers  seem  disposed  to  take  their 
chances  on  the  future  and  to  run  their  stock  down  to  a  smaller  supply  than 
they  have  carried  of  late.  The  attention  of  both  dealers  and  manufacturers 
has  been  very  largely  directed  to  the  opening  of  the  domestic  clip  in  the 
country,  and  the  consumers,  having  supplied  their  immediate  wants,  have  not 
felt  any  disposition  to  stock  up  until  the  arrival  of  new  wools,  when  values 
will  have  become  more  fully  established. 

The  clip  has  now  opened  in  the  interior  markets  on  the  basis  of  about 
68  to  72  cents,  clean  landed,  for  clips  running  to  good  quality  and  staple, 
with  inferior  classes  proportionally  lower.  This  is  rather  higher  than  the 
trade  anticipated  or  than  is 'warranted  by  present  conditions  at  the  seaboard 
markets,  but  is  considerably  lower  than  the  growers,  who  in  many  cases  have 
preferred  to  consign  rather  than  sell  at  home,  expected  to  receive  for  their 
wools. 

In  the  fleece  wool  sections  the  local  operators  have  been  responsible  for 
most  of  the  activity  vip  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
eastern  houses  will  participate  extensively  unless  the  wools  move  on  a  basis 
showing  some  margin  of  profit. 

Indications  again  point  to  another  worsted  goods  season,  though  the 
woolen  mills  will  undoubtedly  share  more  in  the  general  volume  of  business 
than  for  two  years  past. 

The  consumption  of  wool  is  still  large  and  with  the  stock  of  old  wools  well 
cleaned  up  and  new  wools  arriving  slowly,  the  selection  of  offerings  is  not 
sufficient  to  attract  large  consumers  into  the  market;  therefore  it  is  diflicult 
to  make  reliable  quotations  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  business  out- 
look throughout  the  country  is  favorable,  and,  while  there  may  be  some 
fluctuations  in  wool  caused  by  temporary  local  conditions,  the  clip  will  prob- 
ably all  be  wanted  and  at  about  the  present  range  of  values. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone. 

Polled  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchakd.) 


Brushed,  Extra  . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


April. 


70  @  75 
65  @  68 
58  (g  63 
50  @  54 
40  @  43 
62  @65 
50  ®  52 
68  ®  70 


May. 


70  @  75 
65  @  67 
57  ®  62 
50  -g  54 
40  (g  43 
62  @  64 
50  @  52 
67  @  70 


June. 


70  @  73 
64  @  67 
57  (g62 
50  @  54 
40  @4S 
60  @  64 
50  @  52 
67  @  70 


1905. 


June. 


70  @  72 
65  @  68 
60  iS  65 
54  @  57 
45  (§47 
62®  65 
52  @  54 
67  ®  70 
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REiMARKS. 

The  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  previous  quarter  have  continued 
through  this,  and  pulled  wools  have  been  a  secondary  feature  in  the  market. 
The  only  grades  for  which  there  has  been  an  active  demand  were  fine  A's, 
fine  combings,  and  such  A  and  B  supers  as  would  scour  clear  and  white.  Of 
these  last  there  is  a  limited  production,  as  the  majority  of  pulled  wools,  even 
those  taken  from  so-called  "  Butchers'  Skins,"  have  a  yellow  cast.  The 
lower  grades,  gray  wools,  and  off-colored  B's,  have  been  slow  of  sale  and 
have  accumulated  in  pullers'  hands.  In  fact,  it  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  woolens  only  a  minor  percentage  of 
wool  is  used.  The  continueil  favor  shown  to  worsted  fabrics  has  also  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  pulled  wools. 

W.  A.  Blanchakd. 

Foreign    Wools.     (Madger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothini?: 

Choice  ■ 

(Jood 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs  : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Croesbred,  Choice 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1006. 


April. 


42  @43 

39  @40 
36  (g38 

43  @44 

40  3  41 

38  S  40 

39  @  40 

40  S  42 

45  @  47 

42  @  44 


348 
3  43 
3  38 

3  37 
3  33 


36  3  38 

33  3  35 

39  3  40 

44  3  45 

43  3  44 

42  3  43 

42  3  44 


23  3  24 

32  3  33 

26  3  28 

31  3  32 

32  3  33 
23  3  24 

0  3  21 
3  15 


14 


May. 


42  3  43 

•39  3  40 

36  3  38 

42  3  43 

39  3  40 

37  3  38 

39  3  40 

40  3  41 

44  3  46 

42  3  44 

45  3  45 

41  3  43 
36  3  38 

35  3  36 

31  3  33 

36  3  38 
33  3  35 
39  3  40 

44  3  45 

43  3  44 

42  3  43 
42  3  44 

23  3  24 

32  3  33 
26  3  28 

31  3-32 

32  3  33 
23  3  24 
20  3  21 
14  3  15 


June. 


1«05. 


42  3  43 

39  3  40 

36  3  38 

42  3  43 

39  3  40 

37  3  38 

38  3  39 

39  3  40 

44  3  46 

42  3  44 

45  3  48 

41  3  43 
36  3  38 

35  3  36 
31  3  33 

36  3  38 
33  3  35 
38  3  39 

44  3  45 

43  3  44 

42  3  43 
42  3  44 

23  3  24 

31  3  32 

25  3  27 

31  3  32 

32  3  33 
23  3  24 
20  3  21 
14  3  15 


June. 


43  3  45 

41  3  42 

39  3  40 

43  3  44 

41  3  43 

39  3  40 

40  3  43 
40  3  42 

43  3  45 

37  3  40 

42  3  45 

39  3  40 
32  3  34 

34  3  36 

31  3  33 

35  3  37 

32  3  34 

36  3  38 

40  3  43 
40  3  43 

37  3  39 
40  3  42 

24  3  25 

35  3  36 

27  3  29 

29  3  30 

30  3  32 
23  3  24 
19  3  21 
13  3  15 


Foreign   Wools. 
During  the  quarter  ending  with  June  there  has  been  a  moderate  demand 
for  fine  Australian  wools  with  prices  in  buyers'  favor.     Crossbred  wools,  with 
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the  exception  of  South  American,  whicli  were  on  a  little  less  scoured  basis, 
met  with  less  inquiry  than  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Manufactur- 
ers had  covered  their  needs  very  fully,  and  the  evident  weakness  on  the  part 
of  holders  of  domestic  wools  gave  them  encouragement  in  the  belief  that 
they  could  buy  medium  fleeces  on  a  lower  basis  than  the  world's  prices  of 
similar  qualities  of  wool  of  Australian  growtli. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  wools  have  been  in  light  supply,  and  have  been  very 
little  inquired  for.  English  wools,  being  relatively  higher  than  domestic 
wools,  have  been  in  less  request,  and  the  custom  house  reports  show  consid- 
erable falling  off  in  their  importation. 

The  high  views  of  holders  of  Scotch  wools  have  checked  their  importation. 
East  India  wools  have  been  in  little  more  demand,  but  at  prices  much  below 
what  they  had  previously  been  sold  at.  Receipts  of  China  wools  have  been 
larger,  but  the  demand  has  kept  pace  with  the  supply. 

There  has  been  considerable  demand  for  the  best  descriptions  of  worsted 
warp  wools  for  carpet  purposes,  and  prices  have  been  steadily  maintained. 

Reports  from  abroad  have  indicated  light  stocks,  and  high  prices  prevailing 
for  the  new  clip  in  Asia.  Manufacturers  as  a  rule  in  this  country  are  reduc- 
ing their  stocks,  believing  that  they  are  near  the  point  when  values  will 
decline  and  that  it  is  more  to  their  interest  to  buy  as  they  require  the  wool, 
rather  than  has  been  their  policy  for  the  past  few  years,  to  anticipate  their 
wants  in  expectation  of  larger  profits. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 

July  3,  1906. 
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ANNUAL   WOOL   REVIEW 

WITH  ESTIMATE   OF   DOMESTIC   WOOL  CLIP  OF   190H 
AND  OTHER  STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


In  the  pages  which  follow  we  present  for  the  eighteenth  con- 
secutive year  our  annual  estimate  of  the  domestic  wool  product 
based  upon  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  April  1,  1906, 
together  with  numerous  tables  relating  to  sheep  in  various  coun- 
tries, the  wool  product,  and  to  the  manufactures  of  wool  and 
their  importation.  We  have  followed  our  accustomed  lines  in 
gathering  information,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebt- 
edness for  valuable  assistance  to  correspondents  and  others 
who  have  responded  to  our  inquiries  with  helpful  answers.  We 
have  no  purpose  to  serve  except  to  secure  the  most  accurate 
information  possible  under  prevailing  conditions;  and  in  this 
effort  we  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  best 
informed  wool  growers,  wool  buyers,  and  dealers,  together  with 
those  of  officials  in  States  where  sheep  are  assessed  for  taxation. 
The  result,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an  estimate  and  not  an 
enumeration. 

THE    NUMBER    OF     SHEEP. 

We  place  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  at  38,540,798, 
compared  with  38,621,476  the  preceding  year.  Decreases  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  grazing  States,  because  of  larger  ship- 
ments than  usual  last  autumn,  while  in  some  of  the  States  of  the 
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Middle  West  the  numbers  have  been  increased  because  of  the 
development  of  the  industry,  and  because  of  more  accurate 
information  secured.  Prices  were  again  high  for  all  kinds  of 
sheep  stock  aud  the  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  them  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  decreases  shown  in  the  table. 

THERE    WAS    LESS    CONTRACTING    THAN    IN    1905. 

Contracting  for  the  clip  of  1906  was  not  so  widespread  and 
general  as  for  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Conditions  compared 
with  1905  were  quite  reversed.  During  last  autumn  represen- 
tatives of  the  buyers  attempted  to  contract  ahead,  but  their 
efforts  met  with  little  or  no  success,  the  experience  of  that  year 
making  growers  wary  of  entering  into  binding  obligations.  This 
was  especially  true  of  Montana,  where,  as  late  as  May,  but  little 
of  the  clip  was  sold,  whereas  at  a  corresponding  time  last  year 
but  little  remained  to  be  sold.  The  two  parties  necessary  to 
conclude  a  bargain  held  back  — the  one  from  selling,  because  he 
expected  higher  prices  for  his  wool,  and  the  other  from  buying, 
because  he  felt  conditions  in  the  market  did  not  justify  the  sums 
asked. 

This  lack  of  eagerness  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  meet  the  views 
of  holders  caused  a  loud  complaint  to  be  registered  that  there 
was  a  "  wool  combine  "  and  a  "  wool  trust."  But  the  reason  for 
this  failure  to  agree  is  obvious.  Conditions  in  the  two  years 
were  not  similar.  This  year  wool  could  be  secured  only  at  what 
seemed  high  prices,  33J  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  ten 
years  past ;  whereas,  when  contracts  were  made  for  1905  it  was 
the  reverse.  Then  the  advance  in  the  price  for  sheep  and  wool 
had  scarcely  more  than  begun,  and  the  growers,  not  knowing 
what  the  season  would  bring  forth,  accepted  figures  which  looked 
attractive  so  far  in  advance  of  shearing  and  which  were  much 
higher  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  for  some 
years.  The  sums  offered  seemed  exceptionally  good,  and  they 
were,  but  not  so  good  as  were  obtained  by  those  who  waited. 

As  the  season  of  1905  developed  and  prices  hardened,  the 
growers,  when  approached  in  December  on  the  question  of  con- 
tracts, were  unwilling  to  let  their  clip  of  1906  go  at  the  rates 
paid  for  that  of  1905.  Later  on  the  buyers  felt  it  was  unsafe  to 
advance  their  offers,  believing  wool  was  as  dear  as  it  was  likely 
to  get,  and  they  could  better  afford  to  await  developments  than 
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enter  into  contracts  which  might  result  disastrously  for  them. 
The  same  willingness  to  be  governed  by  market  conditions,  pre- 
vailing at  clipping  time,  was  manifested  by  the  growers,  who, 
eased  in  their  financial  condition,  with  debts  paid  and  comfort- 
able balances  in  bank,  were  not  obliged  to  part  with  their  wool, 
which  they  felt  would  be  needed  for  manufacturing  purposes  at 
prices  better  than  those  offered.  The  hopes  of  the  sheepmen 
had  been  aroused,  and  they  felt  justified  in  asking  and  expecting 
a  substantial  increase  over  the  prices  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  statistical  stituation,  with  comparatively  small  supplies  on 
hand  available  for  the  mills  —  though  some  hold  they  were  as 
heavy  as  in  January  —  with  the  increased  production  of  Austral- 
asia swallowed  up  without  effort  and  without  depressing  prices, 
and  with  machinery  fairly  well  occupied,  seemed  to  support  their 
view.  The  world  was  thought  to  be  near  the  sheep's  back  and  no 
heavy  stocks  existed  from  which  to  draw.  But  the  course  adopted 
by  the  users  of  wool,  the  arbiters  of  the  price,  in  the  two  seasons 
was  radically  different.  In  1905  they  bought  early  and  eagerly, 
anticipating  future  needs;  in  190G  they  purchased  cautiously  in 
small  quantities  and  only  for  immediate  needs.  In  the  former 
year,  early  seeing  the  likelihood  of  higher  prices  for  wool,  they 
speedily  purchased  contracts  for  the  clip  of  1905.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  went  into  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  secured 
English,  Australian,  and  River  Plate  wools  at  prices  regarded  by 
English  manufacturers  as  reckless  and  extravagant.  Their  judg- 
ment was  vindicated  and  the  wisdom  of  anticipating  future  wants 
became  evident  as  time  elapsed,  and  with  it  the  very  considerable 
appreciation  in  the  prices  of  wools  of  nearly  all  descriptions. 

A    DIFFERENT    POLICY    PURSUED    IN    1906. 

This  very  appreciation,  however,  caused  them  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent policy  in  respect  of  the  clip  of  1906.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  limit  had  not  been  reached,  whether  a  reaction 
was  not  due,  and  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  buy  freely,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  or  supply  only  immediate  needs  and  buy  from 
hand  to  mouth,  so  to  speak.  This  latter  course  was  quite  gener- 
ally adopted,  not  from  any  agreement  but  from  a  general  belief 
that  prices  would  not  go  higher  and  might  go  lower.  They  feared 
no  rise  in  values  over  those  prevailing  ;  they  gave  no  orders  for 
contracts  ;  they  allowed  stocks  on  hand  to  decrease  ;  they  bought 
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sparingly,  if  at  all  —  in  a  word,  they  pursued  a  waiting  policy. 
And  if  they  had  not,  if  they  had  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
year  previous,  undoubtedly  prices  would  have  been  advanced, 
making  the  position  of  the  woolen  manufacturer,  already  hard 
enough  because  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  market,  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. In  addition  to  this  belief  that  the  price  limit  had  been 
reached,  the  user  of  wool  felt  the  need  of  prudence  because  of  the 
larger  investment  in  the  raw  material  necessitated  by  increased 
cost  and  the  higher  bank  rates  prevailing  generally  for  money. 
The  additional  burdens  thus  occasioned  caused  more  than  cus- 
tomary caution. 

EXTREME    CAUTION    NOT    EXCEPTIONAL    TO    THIS    COUNTRY. 

This  deliberate  method  of  purchasers  was  not  exceptional 
to  this  country ;  it  was  pursued  early  in  the  Australian  sales  and 
later  at  the  auctions  in  London,  in  neither  of  which  markets  were 
the  purchases  on  American  account  as  heavy  as  in  1905  That 
higher  prices  were  not  paid  the  grower  was  largely  due  to  the 
feeling  that  the  danger  point  had  been  reached  and  that  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  accede  to  his  views  of  values. 

That  the  belief  in  an  agreement  to  "  bear  "  prices  was  genuine  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  wool  consigned  to  eastern  dealers 
and  the  formation  of  the  Montana  Wool-Growers'  Commission 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  —  5,000  shares  at 
.^100  each.  Its  purposes  are  to  place  the  growers  in  a  position 
to  market  their  wool  independently  of  the  wool  buyers,  the  com- 
pany being  authorized  to  receive  wool  on  consignment,  to  borrow 
and  loan  money,  and  to  conduct  a  regular  wool  selling  business. 
Some  of  the  best  known  sheepmen  of  the  State  are  directors  of 
the  company,  the  organization  of  which  may  have  been  suggested 
by  a  similar  company  among  the  live-stock  men,  organized  as  a 
protest  against  increased  commissions  for  selling  live-stock  at  the 
various  slaughtering  centers. 

FOREST    RESERVE    WORK    EXTENDED. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  work  of  establishing  and 
developing  forest  reserves  has  been  carried  on  with  vigor.  As 
indicated  in  the  report  of  a  year  ago  the  evident  purpose  of 
those  in  charge  of  this  work  is  not  only  to  regulate  and  control 
the  lands  in  the  forest  reserves  but  to  secure  like  control  over 
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the  open  range.     This  became  manifest  when  President  Roose- 
velt, in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  said  : 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  grazing  value  of  the  open  public 
range  is  scarcely  more  than  half  what  it  was  once  or  might  easily 
be  again  under  careful  supervision.  The  wide  open  policy  which 
has  prevailed  has  resulted  in  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  stock- 
men seizing  control  of  the  more  valuable  portions  of  the  public 
grazing  land,  including  streams,  springs,  and  other  sources  of 
water  supply,  with  the  result  that  great  injustice  has  been  done 
to  other  citizens  who  under  the  law  are  entitled  to  just  as  good  a 
chance.  Not  only  this,  but  there  have  been  numerous  instances 
of  fraudulent  entry,  illegal  fencing,  those  responsible  for  the 
offence  often  going  so  far  as  to  defend  their  unjust  claims  by 
force  of  arms.  An  extension  of  the  general  forest  reserve  policy 
to  the  open  grazing  lands,  as  is  contemplated,  will  tend  to 
remedy  the  evils  mentioned  and  will  provide  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  classification  of  the  lands  with  a  view  to  giving  each 
settler  land  enough  to  support  his  family  and  no  more. 

A.  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  by  Presidential  proclam- 
ation of  grazing  districts  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  the  classification  of  such  lands  and  their  regulation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  April 
3,  1906,  by  Senator  Burkett,  of  Nebraska,  but  did  not  become  a 
law. 

Meanwhile,  additions  have  been  made  to  forest  reserves  already 
established,  and  new  reserves  have  been  created  until  the  area 
now  set  aside  in  the  reserves,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska  and 
Porto  Rico,  exceeds  107,000,000  acres.  This  total  will  be  swelled 
considerably  when  the  acreage  of  two  additions  and  two  new 
reserves  is  ascertained. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  FOREST  RESERVES  MET. 

To  meet  two  objections  urged,  with  some  force  and  justice, 
against  these  reserves  laws  have  been  passed,  one  of  which  relates 
to  the  entry  of  agricultural  lands  within  the  reserves,  and  the  other 
provides  for  the  return  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the 
reserves  are  situated  of  a  portion  of  the  fund  received  from 
the  permits  for  grazing.  The  agricultural  settlement  bill  was 
passed  to  enable  agricultural  tracts,  which  were  found  scattered 
here  and  there  along  the  water  courses  in  the  reserves,  to  be 
taken  up  and  entry  made  upon  them  under  prescribed  rules,  each 
settler  being  limited  to  not  exceeding  160  acres  and  not  exceed- 
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ing  one  mile  in  length.  This  bill  received  the  President's  signa- 
ture June  11,  1906. 

In  some  counties  in  which  large  reserves  were  established 
complaint  was  made  that  by  their  establishment  much  —  in 
some  cases  one-half  —  of  their  area  was  withdrawn  from  private 
ownership  and  consequently  from  taxation,  thus  creating  an 
additional  burden  on  the  remaining  land  of  the  county.  This 
hardship  was  relieved  by  providing  that  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
money  received  from  each  forest  reserve  during  every  fiscal  year 
shall  be  paid  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  reserve  is 
situated,  to  be  expended,  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the  county 
or  counties  in  which  the  reserves  lie.  It  is  provided  that  there 
shall  not  be  paid  for  any  county  an  amount  equal  to  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  such  county  from  all  sources. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  fiscal  year  from  the  various  privileges 
speak  eloquently  for  the  Forest  Service.  A  comparison  with 
the  sums  received  in  1904  and  1905  —  before  the  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  —  shows  an  increase  of  tenfold, 
which,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  augmented  as  the  acreage  of  the 
reserves  is  enlarged  and  their  carrying  capacity  increased.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  were  $58,436.19;  for 
1905,  $73,276.15,  and  for  1906,  $767,219.96.'  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1906  the  revenue  from  grazing  alone  was  over 
$500,000. 

1  Dietribution  of  10  per  cent  of  this  sum  has  been  made  among  the  following  States  and 
Territories  : 

Arizona $7,976.68 

California 8,192.12 

Colorado        .        .        .         .  ' 12.541.79 

Idaho 6,436.24 

Kansas 102.00 

Montana 5,869.04 

Nevada 24.00 

Nebraska 790.35 

New  Mexico 4,694.55 

Oklahoma 120.95 

Oregon 7,587.36 

South  Dakota 3,599.05 

Utah       .        .  - :         .        .  9,786.86 

Washington 1,936.43 

Wyoming 6,781.50 

Alaska 283.00 

Total $76,721.92 
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The  collection  of  these  grazing  fees  has  not  been  made  without 
protest.  In  one  instance  a  flockmaster  entered  the  Mount  Ranier 
reserve  in  the  State  of  Washington  with  a  band  of  sheep  without 
the  permit  required  by  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  immediately  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  district  attorney ;  but  the  District  Court  discharged  him, 
holding  that  no  law  had  been  passed  by  Congress  making  the  act 
complained  of  a  criminal  offence.  The  regulations  were  formu- 
lated by  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Court  ruled, 
respecting  the  delegation  of  power  to  an  administrative  authority, 
that  Congress  cannot  authorize  any  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  define  that  which  is  purely  legislative,  "and  that  is 
purely  legislative  which  defines  rights,  permits  tilings  to  be  done 
or  prohibits  the  doing  thereof."  Unless  relief  is  given  by  Con- 
gress through  legislation,  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  will  be 
much  hindered  by  this  ruling,  and  it  is  intimated  that  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  pass  the  necessary  laws. 

LEASING    OF    PUBLIC    RANGE    OPPOSED. 

The  proposal  to  lease  the  public  range  has  been  generally 
opposed  by  the  sheepmen,  though  in  some  associations  a  minority 
has  favored  it.  The  fear  expressed  is  that  leasing  means  the 
destruction  of  the  small  holder ;  that  the  man  or  corporation  with 
large  capital  would  soon  control  the  range,  and  the  weak  man 
would  be  forced  out  of  business.  AVhile  it  is  said  the  belief  is 
gaining  ground  in  Wyoming  that  a  grazing  tax  in  the  forest 
reserves  has  come  to  stay,  opposition  has  been  expressed  to  the 
fees  charged  for  grazing  as  unreasonable  and  out  of  proportion  to 
the  benefits  derived.  The  Wyoming  wool-growers  at  their  con- 
vention opposed  the  creation  of  any  more  reserves  in  the  State, 
9,000,000  acres  being  already  embraced  within  them. 

Complaints  concerning  the  ravages  wrought  upon  the  flocks  by 
wild  animals,  bears,  mountain  lions,  wolves,  etc.,  harbored  by 
the  reserves,  continue  to  be  made,  and  Government  assistance  in 
their  extermination  is  urged.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
sympathizing  with  the  request,  suggested  that  forest  rangers  hunt 
and  trap  the  pests,  but  it  is  thought  that  without  the  stimulus  of 
liberal  bounties  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  perform  this 
needed  work.  An  expert  has  been  sent  into  the  field  to  study 
the  problem,  and  some  solution  may  result  from  his  investigation. 
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CLOSER    SETTLEMENT    CONTINUES. 

Owing  to  closer  settlement  in  a  number  of  States,  grazing  lands 
for  large  flocks  are  being  lessened  continually,  this  being  especially 
true  of  the  Dakotas  and  Texas,  and  in  a  less  measure  of  Montana. 
A  few  years  ago  in  the  Bismark  land  district  more  than  10,000,000 
acres  of  Government  land  were  subject  to  homestead  entry.  A 
year  ago  this  was  reduced  to  1,250,000  acres,  and  at  present  it 
probably  does  not  exceed  500,000  acres.  Daring  the  last  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30,  nearly  700,000  acres  were  homesteaded, 
almost  300,000  acres  being  taken  the  last  quarter.  In  South 
Dakota  the  same  rapid  breaking  up  of  the  ranges  into  small 
farms  is  occurring,  while  in  Texas  more  than  400,000  acres  were 
placed  on  the  market  during  the  year,  and  the  State's  remaining 
15,000,000  acres  will  be  available  as  fast  as  existing  pasture 
leases  expire.  But  notwithstanding  this  tendency  to  contraction, 
entailing  inconvenience  and  concern  until  readjustments  are 
made,  it  is  believed  that  the  grazing  lands  of  the  country,  which 
cannot  be  made  available  for  other  purposes  under  present  known 
conditions  of  agriculture,  amount  to  at  least  300,000,000  acres,  an 
extent  equal  to  one-fifth  the  area  of  the  United  States.  AVith 
the  proper  development  of  this  vast  tract  and  its  proper  manage- 
ment there  ought  to  be  sufficient  pasturage  to  sustain  not  only 
present  but  greatly  augmented  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
to  make  secure  the  immense  financial  interests  involved  in  the 
industry. 

CONDITIONS    ON    THE    RANGES. 

Conditions  on  the  winter  range  on  the  whole  were  again  excel- 
lent, though  in  some  parts  of  Idaho  and  Montana  the  weather  was 
severe  and  feed  was  scarce.  As  a  rule,  however,  no  more  favorable 
season  could  have  been  expected,  and  the  flocks,  having  ample 
feed  and  being  strong  from  shearing  to  shearing,  came  to  the  pens 
in  good  flesh,  with  wool  of  good  length  and  sound  staple.  Wyoming 
wools,  especially,  showed  evidence  of  better  breeding,  plenty  of 
grass,  and  better  care  than  usual.  Winter  losses  were  merely 
nominal,  barring  a  few  localities,  notwithstanding  a  severer  snow 
storm  in  March  than  any  experienced  since  1886.  Twenty  years 
ago  such  a  storm  would  have  decimated  flocks,  but  now  preparation 
and  forethought  prevented  such  waste,  the  good  done  by  the 
snow  for  the  summer  range  more  than  compensating  for  the 
losses    it   caused.      Late   cold  rains  were   quite    general   about 
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lambing  and  shearing  time.  The  lamb  crop  was  unusually  large, 
and  notwithstanding  unfavorable  weather  conditions  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  dropped  were  saved.  The  summer  was 
also  excellent,  enough  rain  falling  to  make  the  grass  grow  and 
afford  succulent  pasturage.  It  cured  well,  promising  abund- 
ant feed  for  the  winter  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  severe  snow  storm 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  the  latter  part  of 
October,  the  flocks  went  into  winter  quarters  in  excellent 
condition. 

GOOD    PRICES    FOR    WOOL    AND    SHEEP. 

'  This  year,  as  last,  good  prices  were  obtained  by  the  flock- 
masters  for  their  wool  and  sheep.  In  Utah  and  Wyoming  con- 
siderable increase  over  those  paid  the  previous  year  were  secured. 
In  these  two  States  early  contracts  were  made  in  1905  at  consid- 
erably lower  rates  than  were  paid  in  Montana  later  in  the  season. 
This  year  the  prices  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  were  almost  on  a  par 
with  those  paid  in  Montana.  While  they  were  a  distinct  dis- 
appointment to  the  growers  of  the  latter  State,  they  were  still 
remunerative,  while  the  growers  of  the  former  States  were  paid 
considerations  perhaps  higher  than  they  ever  received  in  their 
experience.  Prices  for  sheep  and  lambs  remain  most  satis- 
factory and  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  such  stock  within  a 
dozen  years  is  enormous.  In  1893  sheep  were  sold  as  low  as 
75  cents  and  $1  per  head  ;  to-day  sheep  of  no  better  grade  have 
been  sold  at  $5  and  more  per  head.  Prices  in  1904  were  from 
$3.25  to  $4 ;  one  year  later  $6  and  $6.25  were  received  for  the 
same  grade  of  stock,  and  range  lambs  have  advanced  until  this 
autumn  f  G.70  was  paid  per  100  pounds.  Perhaps  never  before 
has  the  industry  been  so  profitable ;  and  though  prosperity  has 
been  experienced  for  several  seasons  past,  there  are  no  indications 
of  the  ebb  tide  appearing. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR    A    RANGE    SHEEP. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Wyoming  experiment  station,  is  making  efforts  to  develop  a 
range  sheep.  At  present  $5,000  are  available  for  experiments, 
the  object  being  to  secure  a  sheep  that  will  be  most  useful  over 
the  ranges  of  the  western  regions.  Three  hundred  ewes  and 
some  Rambouillet  bucks  have  been  purchased,  and  their  progeny 
will  be  closely  selected  for  improvement. 
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Another  undertaking  of  interest  in  Wyoming  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  test  wool-scouring  plant  to  determine  the  shrinkage. 
The  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  experiment  department 
of  the  Wyoming  University,  the  purpose  being  to  make  the  wool- 
growers  less  dependent  upon  the  views  of  buyers. 

THE    WOOL    PRODUCT. 

Owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  average  fleece,  the  clip, 
notwithstanding  the  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep,  is 
heavier  in  the  grease  by  3,426,692  pounds  than  that  of  a  year 
ago,  the  heavier  fleece  being  indicated  in  each  of  the  three  sections 
into  which  our  table  is  divided.  The  total  average  increase  in 
weight  is  one-tenth  of  a  pound  per  fleece.  The  quantity  of  wool 
produced  on  the  basis  of  38,540,798  sheep,  not  including  pulled 
wool,  is  256,915,130  pounds  as  against  253,488,438  pounds  one 
year  ago.     Its  equivalent  in  scoured  wool  is  100,010,942  pounds. 

The  detailed  statement  of  number  of  sheep,  weight  of  fleece, 
with  percentage  of  shrinkage  of  wool  produced,  and  the  equiva- 
lent in  scoured  wool,  the  average  value  per  pound  and  the  total 
value  of  the  clip  will  be  found  in  Table  I.  opposite. 

PULLED    WOOL. 

The  amount  of  pulled  wool  has  been  most  carefully  considered, 
and  we  have  found  no  reason  for  varying  the  amount  from  that 
of  last  year  —  42,000,000  pounds.  The  shrinkage  has  been  placed 
at  30  per  cent,  instead  of  33  per  cent,  making  the  yield  equal  to 
29,400,000  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

The  total  production  of  the  country  for  1906  is,  therefore, 
298,915,130  pounds,  equal  to  129,410,942  pounds  of  scoured  wool, 
2,883,821  pounds  in  excess  of  the  estimate  for  1905.  The  excess 
is  partly  due  to  the  decreased  shrinkage,  noticeable  in  the  wools 
of  all  sections. 

The  grades  and  values  of  pulled  wool  (scoured  basis)  are  esti- 
mated as  follows  by  Mr.  William  A.  Blanchard,  of  Boston : 

Fine  and  fine  medium   14,000,000  lbs. 

Medium  and  coarse 15,400,000  lbs . 

29,400,000  lbs. 


Table  I.     Wool  Product  of  the  United  States.  —  1906. 


States  and  Teirltorlee. 


Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 


Medium . .' 

26%  fine,  75%  medium 
20%    "       80%      " 
Medium 


33%  fine,  67%  medium 

Medium 

25%  fine,  75%  medium. 
Medium 


75%  fine,  25%  medium  . 

Medium     

45%  fine,  55%  medium  . 

20%    ■•     80%       " 

15% 

25% 

20% 

20% 

30% 

15% 


75% 
80% 
80% 
70% 
85% 


Fine,  fine  med.,  and  medium 


33%  fall.  67»/,  spring 

Fine,  fine  med.,  and  medium 


25%  fall,  75%  spring 

Fine,  fine  med.,  and  medii 


No.  of  Sbeep,  Aprlll 


200,000 

63,000 

160,000 

26.000 

6,500 

26,000 

725.000 

32,000 

850,000 

6,500 

100,000 

480,000 

575,000 

1,8.50,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

5.50.000 

800.000 

-350,000 

'  500,000 

714,264 


10,314,264 


350,000 
205,000 
60,000 
250,000 
105,534 
175,000 
165,0110 
155,000 
21)0,000 
275,000 


1,930,534 


170.000 

260,000 

575,000 

375,000 

4,940.000 

4,531.0(10 

2,300,000 

675,000 

1,800.000 

1,750,000 

650,000 

1,900,0110 

1,400,000 

680,000 

2.900,000 

1,440.000 

60,000 

26,296.000 


Wool  Washed 

and  UnwaBbed, 

1906. 


Pounds. 

1,2110,000 

390,600 

960,000 

150,800 

36,750 

143,000 

4,350,000 

176,000 

6,100,000 

39.000 

600,000 

2,640,000 

2,731,250 

11,662,600 

9,450,000 

5,000,000 

3,576,000 

5,400,000 

2,450,000 

3,250,000 

4,607,003 


63,710,903 


1,750,000 
871,2.^0 
200,000 
950,000 
316,602 
668,750 
660,000 
673.600 
900,000 

1,116,875 


7,906,977 


1,276,000 
1,875,000 
3.737,600 
2.437,.i00 
35,815,000 
32,849,7.50 
!fi,»05,00() 
4,887.5110 
15,J00,0O0 
13,126,000 
6  200.000 
12,3.'iO.OOO 
9,450,000 
4,420.000 
15,950,000 
9,360,000 
360,000 

185,297,250 

256,916,130 
42,000,000 


Per  cent  of 

BhriDkage, 

1906. 


Pomiila. 

720,000 

195,300 

470,400 

87,464 

20.735 

82,940 

2,176,000 

88,000 

2,.  50,000 

19,500 

275,000 

1,372,800 

1,693,376 

6,781,250 

4,725,000 

2,750,000 

1,859  O'lO 

2,808,000 

1,176,000 

1,625.0110 

2,396.642 


32.870,406 


1,085,000 
606,326 
116,000 
570,000 
189,961 
341.250 
382,800 
332.630 
631,000 
(i70,125 


4,724,091 


420,750 

618,750 
1,49,-., 000 

950,625 
12.535  250 
10,511.920 
5.578.650 
1,466,260 
4,590,0110 
4,331,250 
1,612,000 
4,322,500 
3,118,600 
1,502,800 
6,061,000 
3,182,400 

118,800 

62,416,445 


Average  Valae  per  Scoured  Poond,  Oct.  1. 


ToUl  Value,  1906. 


$417,600 

111,221 

254,024 

49,854 

11,819 

48,105 

1,283,250 

41,920 

1,581,000 

10.726 

151.250 

823,680 

999,091 

3,5H4,475 

2.835,000 

1,567.500 

1,022,460 

1.684  800 

623,-.'80 

910.000 

1,341,560 


States  aud  Terrltorlea. 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Indiana, 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

.Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 


$640,160 
277.929 
63,800 
313,500 
104,479 
184,275 
206.712 
182,947 
286,740 
388,673 


$2,649,205 

$273,488 

402,188 
1,001,650 

636,919 
8,523,970 
7,253,225 
3,681,909 

956,725 
3,121,200 
2,901,938 
1,096,160 
2,896,076 
2,027.025 

976.820 

3,818,430 

2,132,208 

74,844 


Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 


Kansas. 

Nebra.«ka. 

South  Dakota. 

North  Dakota. 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Idaho. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

Nevada. 

Utah. 

Colorado. 

.4rizona. 

New  Mexico. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 


Totals. 
Pulled  Wool. 

Total  Product,  1906. 
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These  quantities  may  again  be  subdivided  into  grades,  with 
average  values  at  Boston,  thus  : 


Extra  and  fine  A 

A  super 

B  super  

C  and  low  suptT. 
Fine  combing  . .  . 

Combing 

Shearlings   


Pounds. 


4,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,750.000 
1,850.000 
5,750.000 
4,250.000 
300,000 


29,400,000 


Value 
pouud,  <• 

per 
enls. 

Total  value. 

66 

$2,640,000 

60 

2,700.000 

50 

4,375,000 

36 

6(;().(i00 

68 

3,3:{:.,000 

50 

2,12.->.000 

33 

yj.ooo 

$15,940,000 

SLAUGHTER    AND    MOVEMENT    OF    SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  killed  yearly  at  four  western  cen- 
ters, Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  total 
yearly  receipts  of  sheep  at  eastern  seaboard  markets,  lioston,  New 
York,  Pliiladelphia  and  Baltimore,  are  reported  in  the  "  Cincin- 
nati Price  Current  Annual,"  as  follows  : 

Table   II.  —  Seaboard   Sheep  Receipts   and   Slaughter    at    Principal 
Western  Points. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
18'.'8 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


WeBtern  killings. 


1,173000 
1,275,000 
1,476,000 
1,622,000 
1.879,000 
2,112,000 
3.278,000 
3,56.-;, 000 
3,995,000 
4.299,000 
4,654,000 
4.647.000 
5,019,000 
4.798,000 
5.276,000 
5.832.000 
5,827,000 
5,465.000 
5,879,000 


Seaboard  receipts. 


3,432,000 
3,453,000 
3.305.000 
3,274,000 
3,375,000 
3,3!i4,000 
3,330,000 
4,079,000 
4,2i;5,000 
3,611,0(10 
3,141.000 
2,9«H.000 
2,945,000 
3,093.000 
3.400.000 
3.443  000 
3,314,000 
3,128.000 
2,425,000 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  western  killings  about  50,000  larger 
than  in  any  year  sincre  1887,  while  the  seaboard  receipts  are  more 
than  500,000  fewer  than  in  any  year  within  the  period  of  nine- 
teen years. 

Table  III. — Commercial  Movement   of   Sheep,    1896-1905,    Inclusive. 

{From  reports  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Jndustry,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  at  Thirty  Principal  Points. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Left  over. 

1896 

13,903.856 
13,074,548 
13,101), 157 
13,343,559 
15,535,925 
15,8ii3,068 
17,573,466 
19,199,680 
19,637,  l8-> 
19,313,259 

5,655,365 
6,674,315 
5,679.200 
5,6(16,431 
7,545.409 
5.821,635 
6.884,230 
8,3H3.43S 
9,340,147 
8,810  271 

8,248.491 

1897 

6,400.233 

1898 

7,420  957 

1899 

7,737,128 

1900 

7,990,516 

1901 

9,981,433 

1!I02 

10  689,236 

1903 

1904 

10  866,242 
10.297,035 

1<J0  j  ♦ 

10,502,988 

*  Fifty -four 

points. 

The  above  table  shows  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  sheep  at 
thirty  principal  points  for  the  calendar  years  1896-1904,  inclu- 
sive. Owing  to  clianges  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  the  figures 
for  1905  are  for  fifty-four  points.  Presumably  the  most  impor- 
tant points  were  included  in  the  smaller  number,  but  we  are 
unable  to  indicate  what  increases  were  occasioned  by  the  addition 
of  the  twenty-four  places.  The  number  reported  in  the  columns 
of  receipts  and  shipments  does  not  mean  that  that  number  of 
animals  was  handled,  for  in  the  course  of  transit  to  final  market 
the  same  ones  may  have  been  reported  more  than  once.  Nor  does 
the  last  column  show  that  all  those  "  left  over "  were  slaugh- 
tered. Many  sheep  were  driven  from  these  centers  for  feeding 
and  for  stock  purposes.  It  does,  however,  indicate  a  steadily 
increasing  movement  of  sheep  to  the  great  centers  for  slaughter- 
ing purposes.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  figures  do  not 
include  sheep  slaughtered  on  farms,  in  small  cities,  towns,  and 
villages. 

That  the  number  available  for  slaughter  continues  about  the 
same  this  year  as  for  the  two  preceding  is  shown  by  the  next 
table  compiled  from  the  Monthly  Reports  on  Commerce  and 
Finance. 
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It  gives  the  receipts  and  shipments  and  the  left  overs  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  calendar  years,  1904-1906,  at  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Joseph,  Sioux  City, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Fort  Worth,  Indianapolis,  Louis- 
ville and  Peoria,  fourteen  principal  shipping  points.  The  figures 
for  the  same  places  are  not  obtainable  for  earlier  years. 


Receipts  and  Shipments   of    Sheep  at   Chicago  and    Thirteen  Other 
Principal  Points,  First  Nine  Months  of  Years  1904,  5,  and  6. 


Receipli. 

Shipments. 

Left  over. 

1903 

5,924,033 
7.H«5,137 
8.715.9->5 
8,815, 6;J6 

1,750,751 
3,019,G-.'8 
3,083,979 
3,273,328 

4,173,282 

1904 

4.805.5(19 

1905 

5,<;31,946 

1906 

5,642,308 

WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  is  6.66  pounds,  an  increase  from 
6.56  pounds  in  1905.  The  weight  for  1904  was  6.50  pounds  ;  for 
1903,  6.25  pounds;  for  1902,  6.50  pounds,  and  for  1901,  6.;-!3 
pounds.  The  average  shrinkage  is  61.08  per  cent,  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  61.3  per  cent  in  1905.  For  1904  the  shrinkage 
was  61.6  per  cent;  for  1903,  60.8  per  cent;  for  1902,  60  per  cent, 
and  for  1901,  60.6  per  cent. 

The  estimates  of  wool  production  for  nineteen  years,  together 
with  the  scoured  equivalents  for  the  same  term  of  years,  are  as 
follows  : 
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Table   IV.  —  Fleece  and   Polled  Wool,  Washed  and  in  the  Grbasb. 


1888. 
18.H!) . 
1890. 
18!H. 
18i»2, 
1893. 
189+ . 
189.->. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
190.>. 
1906. 


pounds 


Product. 


301,876,121 
295,779,4  79 
309,47  «,8.-.6 
307.401,507 
333,018.-105 
348.o:{8,138 
32.->,210,712 
294,2516.726 
272,474,708 
2.59,153,251 
266,720.6h4 
•-'72,191,3  0 
288,636.621 
302,5O2..382 
316,341.032 
2M7,4.-)0.0()0 
291,7H3,032 
29ri,48.s.438 
298,715,130 


Decrease. 


293,829 
6,096,642 


2,073,349 


23,327.426 
30,913,'i8« 
21,822.018 
13,321,457 


28,891,032 


Increase. 


13,699,377 


25,606,898 
15,519,733 


7,567,433 

5.470.646 

16.44.'j,29l 

13,865,707 
13,838,650 


4,3.'3,032 
3.705,406 
3,420,692 


Scoured  Wool,  Fleece  and  Pulled. 


1888. 
1H89. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
18'.'3. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


pounds 


Product. 


1 36,59  l,9r)5 
l:;4.79.i..SoO 
139.628,220 
139  326,703 
14.->.300.318 
151.103,776 
H0,29?.268 
12.5,718.690 
115.284.579 
1 1 1  36.5,987 
111, (161, .581 
1  13,9.58,468 
118,2-'3,rJ0 
126,814  690 
137,912,0s5 
124.366  405 
12S  935,147 
126.527,121 
129,410,942 


Decrease. 


3,964,730 
1,796,605 


301,517 


10,811.508 

14.573,578 

10.434,111 

3,918,592 


13,545.680 
431,258 


Increase. 


4,832,870 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,V9(;.8H7 

4.264.652 

8  591  570 

11,097,396 


2,591.974 
2,883,821 
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VALUE    OF    THE    WOOL    CLIP. 


Our  estimates  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  scoured  pound  at 
the  seaboard,  which  for  the  last  live  years  has  been  as  follows : 


Scoured  Wool. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Fleece  and  pulled. 


Pounds. 
12fi,8l4.690 
1^7,912.085 
124,3<;<;,405 
123  935,147 
126,527.  iL'l 
129,410,942 


Total  value. 


J51, 164,709 
60.679,127 
58,775,373 
64,948,!t59 
80,415,514 
79,721  383 


Value  per  pound. 

Fleece. 

Pulled. 

Centt. 

Centi. 

41.1 

36  7 

4.^>.2 

39.7 

488 

43.4 

54.1 

46.7 

(-.5.4 

57.4 

1        63.8 

64.3 

The  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  for  the  year  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  being  less  than  one  per  cent  smaller.  The  average 
value  per  pound  of  the  fleece  and  the  pulled  wool  has  decreased 
2.4  per  cent  and  5.5  per  cent,  respectively.  The  value  of  the  clip 
has  decreased  from  $80,415,514  in  1905,  to  $79,721,383  in  1906. 


AVAILABLE    SUPPLIES,    1901-1906. 

Table  V.  contains  an  estimate  of  the  available  wool  supplies 
for  the  year  1906-7,  that  is,  pending  the  next  clip,  excluding 
imports  after  October  1,  and  supplies  in  manufacturers'  hands, 
with  the  figures  for  corresponding  years  given  for  comparison. 
It  is  based  on  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  record  of  sup- 
plies in  dealers'  hands  on  January  1  last,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor's  figures  of  imports,  and  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  tables. 
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Table  V.  —  Atailablb  Scpplieb. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Wool  clip,  fleece 

and  pullud  .    . 

302,502,328 

316,341,032 

287,450,000 

291,783,032 

29.1,488,438 

298,915,130 

DomcBlic     wool 

on    hand  Jan- 

uary 1    .   .    .    . 

204,345,500 

139,519,718 

110,499,572 

112,081,000 

41,873,811 

72,461,443 

Foreign     wool 

on   hand  Jan- 

uary 1  .   .    . 

29,483,500 

13,619,800 

12,372,000 

15,699,000 

11,562,000 

24,414,000 

In     bond    J  an- 

uary  1       .    .    . 

54,163,204 

31,064,222 

28,319,246 

33,735,970 

41,181,360 

56,788,129 

Foreian  wool  im- 

ported,   Jan- 

uary     1     to 

July  1  .  .   .   . 

59,560,310 

100,858,377 

102,025,924 

102,167,315 

164,730,358 

119,597,637 

Total     .   .   . 

650,054,842 

601,402,949 

540,666,742 

555,466,317 

554,835,967 

572,176,339 

Imports  of  w 

ool,  July  1 

to  October  1 34,269,893       38,700,120       36,40.'?,499     44,388,908       35,331,909 


Total  to  October  1     .   .    .   635,672,842     579,309,862     691,869,816    599,224,875     607,508,248 


The  gross  imports  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30, 
1906,  are  as  follows : 


1006. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

July 

Pounds. 
1,383,084 
3,387.651 
792,019 

Pounds. 

733.194 
1,077.231 

724,651 

Pounds. 
10.265,314 
9,557,931 
7,410,834 

Pounds. 
12.381.592 

Au<''U8t 

14  022.813 

September    

8,927,504 

Total   

5,562,754 

2,535,076 

27,234,079 

35,331,909 

For  the  corresponding  three  months  of  the  previous  year  the 
imports  were  : 


Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Claes  III. 

Total. 

Povnds. 
12,900,013 

Pounds. 
6,629,082 

PouwJs. 
24,859,813 

Pounds. 

44,388,908 
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THE    ANKUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consuin})tion 
in  the  United  States  from  1890  to  date.  As  the  wool  clip  of  the 
year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental  fiscal  year,  the 
clip  of  any  year  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  preceding,  so  that  the  total  supply  for  a  series 
of  years  is  accurately  indicated  by  this  combination,  however  it 
may  differ  from  the  available  supplies  in  any  one  year  of  the 
series. 


Table  VI. —  Wooi.  Produced,  Importhd,  Exported,  and  Retained  for 

CONSOMPTION. 


Net  Imports. 

Fine  Wool. 

Total 

Exports, 
Duiiu-8tic 

Retained 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Imports. 

niid 

Production 

for  U"n- 

Retained 

Per 

Foreign. 

Classes 
I.  and  11. 

Clnss 
HI. 

Bumption. 

for  *on- 
Bumptiou. 

cent  of 
Foreign. 

Pounds. 

PoHudn. 

Poundn. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pou7id».       Pounds. 

1890-91 . . 

129,303,648 

2,930,045 

36,783,501 

89,882,024 

309,474,856 

4.35,848,4.59   345,966,435 

10.63 

1891-92.. 

1 48,67o,r<.S2 

3,210,019 

.53,3.50,167 

92,312.922 

307,101.507 

4.52,562,140   360.249.218 

14.81 

1892-9.J.. 

172,433,838 

4.310,495 

46,189,082 

122,020.119 

333,018,405 

501,141,748   379,115,629 

12.18 

1893-91.. 

55,152,58) 

6,497,6.54 

7,167,3^0 

42,007,798 

:!48,.538,13S 

397,193,069   355,185,271 

2.02 

1894-95.. 

'20fi,08 1,890 

6,622,190 

9H,3S8.3IH 

105,402,507 

325,210,712 

■521,722,428^  419,319,921 

23.46 

1895-9(5.. 

230,911,473 

12,97  .','i  IT 

126,966,355 

97,918,882 

294,296,726 

512,235,982   414,317.100 

30.64 

189t>-97.-. 

350,852,02ti 

8, 700, -598 

2:55,282,735 

112,I4I,4.>7 

272.474,708 

614,rtJ6.I36   5"2,4S5.fl08 

46.84 

1897-98.. 

132.79  .,302 

2,625,971 

47,480,033 

82,8U),4<7 

2.59,1.53,-.:51 

3><9,322,-582   306,512,145 

15.50 

1898-99.. 

7fi,7:!ti,-.'OH 

14,095,335 

3,319,870 

60.947,423 

266.720,684 

32!',361  ,.558   268,387.1:55 

1.25 

1899-1900 

155,9|S,4.)5 

7,912,.557 

44,680,424 

105,.525,7S3 

272.191.330 

420,197,228   314,671.445 

14  20 

1900-01.. 

103,583..505 

3.790,067 

32,8f,5,84  1 

67,127,1.5" 

288,636.621 

388,4:50,0.59  321,502.465 

10.10 

1901-02.. 

lt)ri,576  966 

3,227,941 

69,315,286 

93.842,199 

302..502,382 

465,851,407    371,694.:5«0 

18.65 

1902-0.3.. 

177,1(7,796 

3,511,914 

54,747,533 

I19,397.J68 

316.341,032 

48.*,'  6\9l4  37ii,-5K9.6l6 

14.63 

1903-04.. 

173,742,834 

3, 1 S2,S03 

55,9U9,545 

1 14,880,2 >« 

287,450,000 

458.nlo,ip31    345,1J9,795 

16.22 

1904-05.. 

249,l.i5,746 

2,561,648 

134.407.321 

ll2,2'.-2.726 

291.78.1,032 

.538,357,1:50  426,'i66,4o2 

31.. 54 

19U5-0D.. 

20l,ti88,B68 

5,642,859 

98,336,137 

97,902,153 

295,488,438 

491,534,247.  393,632,094 

24.99 

The  proportion  of  hue  wools  decreased  from  .31.54  per  cent  in 
1904-5  to  24.99  per  cent  in  the  year  under  review.  Though 
showing  a  falling  off  in  excess  of  5.5  per  cent,  it  is  still  very  con- 
siderably above  the  average  year.  The  total  imports  of  Classes 
I.  and  II.,  while  approaching  the  hundred  mitliou  mark,  showed 
a  decrease  of  36,071,184  pounds.  The  imports  of  Class  III. 
wools,  110  doubt  owing  to  their  higher  prices,  show  a  falling  off  of 
14,390,573  pounds.  The  reexports  were  more  than  double  those 
of  the  preceding  year  and  have  been  exceeded  but  six  times 
since  1890. 

The  following  table,  computed  from  Table  VF.,  shows  the  total 

TOL.  XXXTI.,   NO.   IV.  23 
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supplies  for  three  five-year  periods,  the  ten  years  1893-1902,  and 
the  years  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  with  an  average  for  the 
four  years : 

Tablb    VII.  —  Wool    Supply,   1888-1906  —  Domestic    Production,   awd 
Imports  less  Exports. 


Fiacal  years  ending  June  30. 

All  wools. 

Fine  wools. 

1888-1892.     Five  years,  total 

Pounds. 

2,122,407,842 
424.48I,.5(;8 

2,549,920,592 
509,984,118 

1,988, 771, (;2I 
397,554.309 

4,538,092,213 
453,869,221 
489,966,914 
458,010031 
538,357.130 
491,534,247 
494,407,080 

Pound*. 
1,086,818,840 
337, 3t  3  708 

1893-1897.     Five  years,  total 

2,070423,829 
414,084.766 

1,582,374,537 
316,474,907 

A  nnual  average 

1898-1902.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average 

1893-1902.     Ten  years,  total 

3,652.798,366 

Annual  average 

365.279,837 

1903 

370,569.646 

1904 

345,129,795 

1905 

426,060,402 

1906          

393  0:^2  094 

Annual  average,  four  years 

383,849,484 

LONDON    SALES. 

The  sixth  of  the  London  sales  of  Colonial  wool  for  1905  com- 
menced November  28  and  closed  December  9.  The  net  amount 
available  was  109,000  bales,  of  which  107,000  were  sold,  leaving 
2,000  to  be  carried  over  into  this  year.  The  distribution  was  as 
follows : 

Home  consumption 61,000  bales. 

Continent 54,500     " 

America 1,500     " 


About  82,000  bales  of  the  new  clip  appeared  in  the  catalogues. 
The  sales  were  largely  attended,  and  the  competition  was  ani- 
mated. The  series  closed  with  a  good  tone,  the  market  being 
practically  cleared  of  all  supplies. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  supplies  and  deliveries 
of  Colonial  wool  in  the  London  market  for  the  first  five  series  of 
1906,  as  compared  with  the  same  series  of  last  year,  632,000 
bales  being  sold  and  8,000  being  held  over  for  the  sixth  series. 
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London  Market. 

Held  over  from  December 

Net  Imports  for  the  first  5  series . . 


1906. 

2,000  bis. 
638,000    " 


1905. 
1,000  bis. 
646,000  •' 


640,000  bis.  647,000  bis. 

Home   Consumption 347.000  bis.  347,000  bU. 

Continental     "  254,000   "  253,000    " 

America  "  31,000   "  44,000    " 


Total  sold  (first-hand  wools) 
Held  over 


632,000  bis. 


644,000  bis 


8,000  bis. 


3,000  bis. 


The  net  imports  amounted  to  638,000  bales,  and  as  there  were 
2,000  bales  held  over  from  last  year,  the  total  available  supply 
was  640,000  bales.  The  quantity  available  for  each  sale  and  the 
destination  of  the  purchases  are  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows  : 

London  Sales  —  Colonial  Wool,  First  Five  Series,  1906.      Bales. 


a 

■5 

> 
< 

•a 
a 
a 

"a 

a 

c 
c 
a 

5 

CO 

0 

•c 

e 

s 

s 

1 

i 

0 
■35 

a 

Jan.  1, 1906 

2,000 

Jan.  16-Keb.  1 

Marcli  13-24 

May  8-23 

164.000 
131,000 
166,(100 
116.000 
102,000 

77,000 
6cS,000 
9 1 ,000 
57.000 
54,0u0 

78,000 
45,000 
57.000 
36.000 
38,000 

5,000 
11,000 
9,000 
4,000 
2,000 

160,000 

121,000 

157,000 

97,000 

94,000 

4,000 
7,000 

9,000 

July  10-20 

Sept.  21-Oct.  4 

19,000 
8,000 

Totals 

347,000 

254,000 

31,000 

632,000 

8,000 

The  total  sales  were  632,000  bales  distributed  as  follows  :  to 
England,  347,000  bales  ;  the  Continent,  254,000  bales  ;  to  America, 
31,000  bales,  and  8,000  bales  were  held  over  for  the  next  series, 
which  is  to  commence  November  27,  the  entries  closing  Novem- 
ber 19. 

Of  the  fifth  series  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.  say : 

All  really  good  merino  sold  throughout  at  full  July  closing 
rates  and  latterly  even  somewhat  above  that  level.  Medium  and 
inferior  wools  were  at  first  5  per  cent  easier,  but  hardened 
towards   the  close  and  are  now  practically  on  a  par  with  July. 
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In  crossbreds  the  finest  wool  sold  fully  on  a  par  with  the  close 
of  last  series,  but  medium  and  coarse  sorts  showed  considerable 
irregularity,  the  brighter  and  showier  lots  selling  at  from  par  to 
5  per  cent,  shabby  and  poor  wools  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
below  July. 

The  preceding  tabular  statements  refer  only  to  the  London 
market.  Adding  the  transit  wools  and  the  direct  imports,  the 
total  deliveries  to  the  trade  are  stated  by  Helmuth  Schwartze  & 
Co.  to  be  as  follows : 


Distribution  of  Colonial 

Wool  tliioiiiih  England 

and  direct. 

Total  Season. 
1904. 

Total  Season. 
1905. 

Five  Series. 
1905. 

Five  Series. 
1906. 

Sold  to  England    .... 

'•      "  Continent    . . . 

"  America 

Bales. 

62.5,0^0 

874,OnO 

77,000 

Bales. 

688,000 

l,02.<,iiOO 

131,000 

Bales. 

633,000 
9 1 1 .000 
128,000 

Bales. 

693,000 

1,132  000 

9(),000 

1,576,000 

1,842,000 

1,672,000 

1,915,000 

The  sales  in  five  series  exceeds  by  73,000  bales  the  total  for 
the  season  of  1905.  America  reduced  her  purcliases  from  128,000 
bales  to  90,000  bales. 


MARKET    CONDITIONS    SUMMARIZED. 

Messrs.  Buxton,  Eonald  &  Co.,  in  their  annual  report  for  1906, 
summarize  market  conditions  as  follows: 

Merinos  all  around  are  now  par  to  5  per  cent  lower  than  a  year 
ago. 

Crossbreds,  fine  qualities,  about  1^  per  cent  higher,  medium 
and  coarse  qualities,  10  per  cent  and  2.J  per  cent  higher,  respec- 
tively, than  a  year  ago. 

On  the  question  of  supply,  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  only  iiii[)ortant  increase  will  be  once  more  from  Australasia, 
which  it  is  now  estimated  will  mai'ket  some  150,000  to  170,000 
additional  bales.  South  African  conditions  have  been  such  as  to 
render  an  increase  extremely  unlikely.  South  America's  figures 
shoulil  also  show  but  little  change,  as  the  good  season  in  Ura- 
guay  will  be  about  balanced  by  the  reduced  quantities  from  the 
South,  where  the  season  has  been  un[)ropitious  and  losses  have 
bei^n  severe. 

From  January,  1905,  to  July,  1906,  values  of  crossbred  wools 
were  well  nigh  continually  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  culminating 
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point  was  reached  just  previous  to  midsummer,  when  the  highest 
prices  known  for  about  thirty  years  were  current. 

"  Dalgety's  Annual  Review,"  concerning  the  clip  of  1905-6, 
says : 

It  is  difficult  to  define  accurately  in  general  terms  the  Austral- 
asian clip  as  a  whole,  the  conditions  in  various  districts  of  the 
States  being  often  so  different.  It  can  broadly  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  last  shearing  produced  a  clip  of  which  the  most  damag- 
ing feature  was  the  amount  of  tender  wool,  caused  by  tlie  long, 
dry  summer  and  autumn  being  followed  by  a  superabundance 
of  feed  in  winter  and  spring.  This  flush  of  feed  naturally  led  to 
a  liberal  supply  of  yolk,  and  though  most  growers  considered  that 
their  wool  was  lighter  than  usual,  such  was  really  not  the  case. 
Certainly  the  sheep  cut  less  weight,  but  that  was  because  the 
wool  was  not  so  robust  nor  so  sound  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  clean  scoured  yield  per  head  would  be  much  below  that  of  the 
previous  season.  The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  clip  was  its 
comparative  freedom  from  vegetable  defects  while  it  was  also  less 
earthy  and,  consequently,  a  better  color  than  usual. 

The  main  features  of  the  year  were  thus  summarized  : 

1.  High  average  value  of  all  wool. 

2.  Keniarkable  closeness  of  the  value  of  crossbred  and  merino 
descriptions. 

3.  Boom  led  by  the  Americans  in  fine  crossbreds. 

4.  Large  proportion  of  the  clij)  sold  in  the  colonial  markets. 

The  production  for  export  during  the  past  twelve  months 
amounted  to  1,869,455  bales  from  Australasia,  valued  at  £13  10  s. 
3  d.  per  bale,  giving  an  aggregate  of  £25,261,011,  as  compared 
with  1,595,731  bales,  valued  at  £12  13  s.  1  d.  per  bale,  or  a  total 
of  £20,192,684  for  the  preceding  season,  showing  a  gain  of 
£5,068,327. 

Table  VIIL  —  Australasian  Wool  Production. 
Compiled  from  Customs  Returns. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queennland  .  .  . 
South  Australta  . 
Western  AuHtralia 
Tasmania  .... 
New  Zealand    .   . 

ToUl    .... 


ioo5-e. 


Bales. 
Slri.OOO 
2fi7,500 
176,000 
119,1)00 
42,.500 
33.500 
415,000 


1,869,500 


SXABONB  or 


1904-5. 


Bales. 

660  OUO 

238,000 
99,000 

157.0O0 
35,000 
30,000 

377,000 


1,596,000 


1003-4. 


Bales. 

510,0110 

225,000 

115,000 

87,000 

32,000 

26,000 

372,000 


1,367,000 


Bales. 

535,000 

225,000 
8rt,00f> 
85,000 
32,000 
26.000 

426,000 


1,415,000 


looi-a. 


Bales. 
760,000 
225,000 
118.000 
104,500 
32,000 
28,000 
397,000 


1,664,500 
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The  increase  over  last  year  is  273,500  bales,  the  four  districts 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand 
supplying  very  considerable  increases,  while  South  Australia 
showed  a  diminished  production  of  38,000  bales.  In  the  colonial 
markets  the  sales  of  wool  were  72  per  cent  of  the  production,  an 
increase  of  4  per  cent  over  last  year  and  10  per  cent  greater  than  the 
record  of  1901-2.  Although  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  clip 
was  273,500  bales,  but  little  more  wool  was  consigned  to  London 
than  in  the  previous  season.  The  lambs'  wool  dealt  in  amounted 
to  86,190  bales.  Crossbred  sales  in  the  Australasian  markets 
aggregated  335,727  bales  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  sales,  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  last  year.  The  actual  increase  sold,  was 
63,272  bales.  In  Tasmania  and  Victoria  there  was  a  considerable 
percentage  of  increase  in  crossbred  wool,  due  to  the  increased  atten- 
tion paid  to  sheep  and  lambs  intended  for  the  frozen  meat  trade. 

While  the  total  clip  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  number  of 
bales  reported,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  some,  to  whose 
opinion  deference  must  be  shown,  consider  that  present  bales 
contain  fewer  pounds  than  formerly,  and  that  less  scoured  wool 
is  exported  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  This  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  fact  that  though  the  gain  in  value  per  bale  is 
but  6^  per  cent  the  average  advance  per  pound  has  been 
more  than  that,  Dalgety  attributing  the  discrepancy  "to  the  ten- 
dency of  growers  to  still  further  reduce  the  weight  of  their 
bales."  If  these  contentions  be  true,  then  it  may  be  that  fewer 
pounds  of  wool  available  for  tlie  user  were  produced  than  the 
number  of  bales  exported,  would  indicate. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  the  production  is  that  whereas  previous  to 
the  drought  120  millions  of  sheep  yielded  1,959.811  bales,  last 
year  93  million  sheep  produced  1,869,455  bales,  indicating  a  con- 
siderably increased  average  weight  of  fleece.  Twelve  years  ago 
it  took  the  fleeces  and  skirtings  from  61  sheep  to  till  a  bale,  but 
the  past  year  50  sheep  did  it,  the  price  per  bale,  meanwhile,  rising 
from  £10  10  s.  to  £13  10  s.  and  the  net  return  per  sheep  increas- 
ing 1  s.  11^  d. 

From  the  season  of  1894-5  to  that  of  1903-4  the  clip  of  Austra- 
lia declined  over  620,000  bales.  Owing  to  the  wonderful  recuper- 
ative powers  of  the  country  that  loss,  registered  in  nine  years, 
will  be  made  good  in  one-third  the  time,  and  a  clip  surpassing 
that  of  1894-5  is  expected  for  the  present  season. 
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Wool  Exports  from  Australasia. 


Seasons  of 

1005-0. 

1004-5. 

1003-4. 

1002-3. 

looi-a. 

New  South  Wales 

Bales. 
741,194 
431,40ii 
10i',U45 
124,472 
42,455 
13,J48 
414,635 

Bales. 

597,174 
381,016 

89,374 
]0>,S38 

3-.,018 

7,549 

376,765 

Bales. 

479,085 
3I4,21S 
57.732 
98,184 
3.',o67 
12.710 
372,146 

Bales. 

496,108 
324,404 
45, 6 -.3 
96,524 
32,522 
19,557 
425,954 

Bales. 

628,488 
403,096 

QiieeiiHlaiid 

Boiiili  Aii8inili:i  • 

WeBt  Australia 

Tartmauia 

New  Zualaiid 

7T,:U8 

lll,H-6 

32,538 

14,790 

396,949 

1,869,455 

1,590,734 

1,366,942 

1,440,722 

1,664,885 

AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia 
for  the  past  live  years  : 

Table  IX. —  Number    of    Sueef   at   Close    of   Year   in    Australasia, 

1901-1905. 


1005. 

1004. 

1903. 

looa. 

lOOl. 

New  South  M'ales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

Suuth  AuHtrnlia 

West  Australia 

TaBinania 

39,494,207 
11,455,115 
12,535,231 
6,524.300 
3,140,360 
1,556,460 

34,531,145 
10,167,691 
10,843,470 
6,298,720 
2,600,633 
1,597,053 

28,663,983 
10,.500,000 
8,392,044 
6,1100,000 
2,.554,9-0 
1,700,000 

26,449,424 
10,500,000 
7,213.985 
4,880,540 
2,500,0110 
1,6:9,518 

41,8.57,099 
10,841,790 
10,030,971 
5,060,540 
2.542,844 
1,792,481 

Australia  and  Tasmania  .  . 
New  Zeulaud 

74,705,673 
19,130,875 

65,0.38,712 
18,280,8u5 

56,810.947 
18,954,500 

53,423,467 
20,342,727 

72,125,725 
20,233,099 

Total 

93,836,548 

83,319,517 

75,765,447 

73,766,194 

92,358,824 

The  flocks,  notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  rabbits 
which  are  said  to  consume  40  per  cent  of  the  available  feed,  the 
division  of  estates  for  closer  settlement,  and  the  large  number  of 
sheep  slaughtered  for  home  consumption  and  export,  showed 
during  the  year  the  great  increase  of  10,517,031  head,  the 
largest  yearly  addition  which  perhaps  has  ever  taken  place. 

As  a  result  of  this  unusual  increase  predictions  are  made 
that  the  clip  for  the  current  wool  year  will  be  in  excess  of 
2,000,000  bales  and  the  largest  ever  produced.     The  record  clip 
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is  that  of  1894-5  of  1,959,811  bales,  and  it  is  conservative  to 
conclude  that  from  an  increase  of  more  than  ten  million  sheep 
there  will  result  at  least  enough  bales  to  carry  the  total  above 
the  two  million  mark.  Estimates  of  the  increase  vary  from 
160,000  to  250,000  bales,  some  favoring  the  former  figure  base 
their  opinion  on  a  lighter  yield  of  one  pound  per  sheep  than  last 
year  over  a  large  area.  As  a  guide  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the 
increases  in  1904  and  1905  were  229,000  and  273,500  bales, 
respectively,  while  the  increases  in  the  number  of  sheep  were 
7,554,070  and  10,517,031,  respectively. 

The  figures  of  sheep  slaughtered,  together  with  the  population 
of  the  several  States  in  1905,  are : 

Sheep  Slaughtered.  Population. 

New  South  Wales 4,213,870  1,496,050 

Victoria 2,305,650  1,218,570 

South  Australia 595,270  374,890 

Queensland 600,000  528,050 

Tasmania    326,.")80  179,300 

West  Australia 443,200  254,700 

New  Zealand    6,^08,600  857,540 


14,893,170  4,908,600 

CAPE   WOOLS. 

The  importations  of  Cape  wools  into  Great  Britain  as  reported 
by  Messrs.  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.  for  the  last  six  years  are : 

1905.  1904.  1903.  1903.  1901.  1900. 

Bales 186,317        187,597       228,163       220,404       214,380      113,597 

Of  this  total  in  1905,  24,000  bales  were  forwarded  into  the 
interior,  119,000  bales  to  the  Continent,  and  500  bales  to 
America.  About  37,000  bales  were  catalogued  for  the  various 
London  sales.  There  were  forwarded  from  the  Cape  direct  to 
the  Continent  22,449  bales,  making  the  total  exports  of  Cape 
wool  208,766  bales. 

Up  to  the  fifth  series  of  1906,  185,641  bales  were  imported,  of 
which  33,000  bales  were  forwarded  to  the  interior,  118,900  bales 
to  the  Continent,  and  100  bales  to  America  Shipments  direct  to 
the  Continent  from  the  Cape  totaled  38,998  bales.  The  total 
receipts  up  to  September  17,  1906,  224,639  bales,  were  15,873 
bales  in  excess  of  the  season's  importations  in  1905.  About 
33,000  bales  were  offered  at  the  London  sales. 
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RIVER    PLATE    WOOLS. 

The  export  business  of  River  Plate  wools  is  done  between  the 
1st  of  July  and  the  30th  of  April.  The  following  shows  the 
arrivals  of  these  wools  at  the  various  European  ports  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  : 

Table   X.  —  Imports   of   River   Plate    Wools   into    Europe   between 
Jdlt  1   AND  April  30,  Succekding,  18y4  to  1906  Inclusive.' 

In  thousands  of  bales. 


Of  which 

Year. 

Dankirk. 

Havre. 

Antwerp. 

Bremen. 

ITam- 
liurg. 

Other 
Porta. 

Total. 

from 
M<  nte- 
video. 

1894 

149 

14 

68 

38 

56 

15 

840 

34 

1895 

133 

7 

78 

36 

46 

30 

330 

45 

I8'jr, 

195 

20 

90 

60 

50 

35 

440 

70 

18".t7 

IGl 

11 

76 

33 

58 

12 

351 

35 

1898 

163 

8 

80 

80 

81 

56 

4(;8 

80 

1899 

221 

14 

71 

45 

81 

29 

461 

54 

1900 

1G9 

8 

67 

50 

61 

33 

388 

45 

1901 

94 

16 

52 

29 

44 

35 

270 

55 

1902 

208 

12 

79 

34 

89 

78 

500 

54 

190.S 

172 

9 

62 

35 

65 

67 

410 

51 

1904 

149 

8 

58 

38 

70 

48 

371 

41 

1905 

132 

6 

70 

35 

70 

68 

381 

45 

19UG 

138 

33 

56 

28 

73 

8.5 

413 

5»i 

1  Wool  circular  of  Wenz  &  Co.,  Reims,  May,  1906. 

The   production  for   ten  years  (twelve  months,  October  1  to 
September  30)  is  as  follows  : 


Argentina. 

Uruguay. 

Grand  Totals. 

Season  op 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

Qnan- 
lity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight, 
bales. 

Total 
weight. 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-00 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

Bales. 

a. 
443,0 
486,0 
49.n,0 
487,0 
46S,0 
405,0 
444,0 
481,0 
416,0 
411,0 

Kilo, 
b. 
380 
412 
417 
425 
429 
445 
445 
412 
420 
417 

Metric 
Tons, 
a .  c. 
168,3 
2011,3 
206,5 
207,2 
199,4 
181,0 
197,6 
198,4 
174,7 
171,2 

Bales, 
a. 

100,0 
88,0 
90,0 
81,0 
8.i,0 
86.5 
86,0 

104,0 
86,0 
82,5 

Kilo, 
b. 
466 
466 
466 
469 
470 
471 
470 
471 
470 
472 

Metric 
Tons. 
a.  c. 
46,6 
41,0 
42,0 
38,0 
40,0 
40,8 
40,4 
49,0 
40,4 
38,9 

Bales. 

a. 
543.0 
574,0 
585,0 
568,0 
550  0 
491,5 
630,0 
5N5,0 
502,0 
493,5 

Kilo, 
b. 
396 
420 
4J4 
431 
435 
451 
449 
422 
428 
425 

Metric 
Tons, 
a.  c. 
214,9 
241,3 
248,5 
245,2 
239,4 
221,8 
2:58,0 
247,4 
215,1 
210,1 

Two  00  omitted,  thus  443,0  =  443,000. 
Kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 
Metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
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There  has  been  no  sheep  census  in  Argentina  since  1895,  when 
the  number  was  reported  to  be  74,379,562 ;  but  the  editor  of  the 
"  Boletin  Mensual "  assures  us  it  is  certain  that  the  number  is 
not  now  over  75,000,000. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  wool  from  Argentina 
since  1885.  They  sustain  the  contention  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  numbers  of  sheep. 


Exports  of  Wool  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  1885-1905  Inclusive.* 


Year. 

Metric  Tons. 

Year. 

Metric  Tons. 

Year. 

Metric  Tons. 

1885 

128,393 

1892 

151,635 

1899 

237,111 

1886 

132,1:^0 

1893 

ll'3,230 

1900 

101,113 

1><87 

109, 1G4 

18;)4 

161,907 

i;»t)L 

228,358 

18H8 

131.743 

1895 

201,3.53 

1902 

197,936 

1889 

141,774         ; 

1896 

187, (;i9 

1!"03 

1929.S9 

1890 

118,406         1 

1897 

205,571 

1904 

lf;8,599 

1891 

138,606         ' 

1898 

221,286 

1905 

191,007 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  live  sheep  and  the 
number  of  carcasses  exported  from  189B  to  1905,  inclusive  : 


Exports    of    Sheep,    Live    and    Slaughtered,    from    the    Argentine 
Republic,  1896-1905  Inclusive.* 


Year 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Number. 


Live. 


512,016 
504,128 
577,813 
543,4.58 
198,102 

25,746 
122,. 50 1 
167,747 

2(S,127 
120,166 


Refrigerated. 


1,992,304 
2,155,169 
2,542,529 
2,485,949 
2,385,482 
2,755,788 
3,423,285 
3,427,783 
3,673,778 
3,325,124 


Total. 


2,504,320 
2,659.297 
3,120,342 
3,0.'9.407 
2  583.584 
2,781,534 
3,545,786 
3, .595,530 
3,701.9u5 
3,445,290 


The  number  has  remained  fairly  steady  for  the  past  four 
seasons,  the  total  for  1905  being  the  smallest  since  1902,  and  only 
324,948  larger  than  that  of  1898. 

*  "  Boletin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  y  Comercio." 
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During  the  past  three  seasons  more  Argentine  wools  have  been 
imported  than  formerly.  The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
crease has  been  altogether  in  the  wools  of  Class  I. : 

Impobts    into    United    States  of    Ahgestine  Wools   for   Years  1904. 
190.5  and  1901),  in  i'ounds. 


Year. 

Class  I. 

Class  n. 

Class  III. 

1904     

18,018.443 
41.094. (;17 
36,352,480 

100,548 
362,562 

10.049,069 

1905 

6,2:^8.888 

1906      

5,815,447 

The  amount  imported  in  190G  of  Class  I.  wools  is  more  than 
double  the  total  of  1904,  and  the  proportionate  decrease  over 
1905  is  less  than  that  of  Australasian  wools.  With  these 
increased  imports  comes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  direct 
shipments  —  16,014,308  in  1904;  32,(388,007  in  1905,  and  29,582,- 
923  in  1906.  -  The  imports  of  Class  III.  wools  have  decreased 
almost  one-half. 

The  above  figures  show  that  what  is  occurring  in  England  is 
being  experienced  in  this  country  —  increased  use  of  Argentine 
wools,  in  the  consumption  of  which  the  Continent  has  hitherto 
held  an  almost  complete  monopoly.  Bradford's  imports  from 
Argentina  in  1904  were  13,367,083  pounds,  and  26,675,467  pounds 
in  1905. 

The  imports  of  Argentine  wools  into  the  United  States  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  both  through  Europe  and  direct,  amounted 
to  42,167,927  pounds,  a  decrease  of  5,527,640  pounds  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Of  the  total  quantity,  36,352,480  pounds  were 
Class  I.  wools  and  5,815,447  pounds  were  Class  III.  wools ;  of 
the  decrease  all  but  422,941  pounds  were  in  Class  I.  wools. 

Wenz  &  Co.,  under  date  of  May,  write  concerning  the  Argentine 
flocks  and  season  as  follows  : 

Climatic  conditions  being  again  favorable,  flocks  were  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  year;  lambing  proved  most  satisfactory 
and  there  was  little  mortality.  In  spite  of  this  the  clip  seems 
to  be  no  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year 

Shearing  was  somewhat  delayed  by  rain  and  it  \vas  not  until 
the  beginning  of  October  that  the  first  wools  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  clip  taken  as  a  whole  was  a  good  one.  It  was  better 
grown,  about  as  fine  and  clean  as  the  preceding  one  and,  if  any- 
thing, lighter  in  grease.  Soutliern  wools  were  particularly  good, 
while  those  from  the  pasto  fuerte  country  were  again  poor. 

There  was  an  active  inquiry  for  merinos  throughout  the  season. 
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Strange  to  say  medium  grades  which  were  bought  for  the 
terminal  markets  sold  at  times  actually  dearer  than  super  wools. 
Entre  Rios  wools  were  good  and  were  taken  mainly  for  manufac- 
turers' account.  Crossbred  lambs  met  a  strong  demand  from 
the  same  quarter  and  frequently  sold  at  higher  nominal  prices 
than  the  corresponding  fleece  wool,  which  was  an  entirely  new 
feature. 

America,  though  not  yet  counting  as  one  of  the  chief  buyers, 
took  a  fair  amount,  about  the  same  as  last  year,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  export  from  Montevideo,  which  shows  that  South 
American  wools  are  now  a  standard  quality  in  that  country. 

The  sheep  that  are  ousted  by  the  plough  from  the  northern 
territory  and  from  those  parts  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ay  res 
which  lie  within  easy  reach  of  the  ports  are  moved  south  to  Rio 
Negro,  Chubut,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Of  the  above  the  first  named 
seems  best  adapted  for  raising  sheep. 

THE    COUKSE    OF    PRICES. 

In  contrast  to  last  year  there  was  a  recession  in  prices  all  along 
the  line  in  1906,  the  largest  decrease  being  3^  cents  in.  Texas 
spring  scoured.  Ohio  XX,  territory  fine  medium  and  Kentucky 
three-eighths  showed  losses  of  from  two  to  three  cents  a  pound. 
In  crossbred  tops  there  was  some  fluctuation,  the  price  dropping 
from  34  cents  in  October,  1905,  to  32  cents  in  January,  1906, 
advancing  to  36  cents  in  April,  since  which  time  the  tendency 
has  been  downward  until  the  price  is  now  33  cents.  The  general 
course  of  60's  Botany  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  crossbreds, 
a  decline  from  54  cents  to  52  cents  being  registered  during  the 
year  under  review.  These  changes  and  the  course  of  the  market 
are  graphically  indicated  by  our  chart  of  fluctuations  in  wool 
prices,  facing  this  page,  in  which  Ohio  XX  and  Port  Phillip 
average  grease  represent  Boston  and  London  prices  for  practically 
similar  grades  of  wool. 

BOSTON    RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

Table  XII.  shows  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wool  in  Boston  by  months  for  the  years  1900  to  1906,  inclusive, 
and  Table  XIII.  shows  the  shipments  in  pounds  from  Boston, 
by  months,  over  the  several  railroads  and  by  sea  for  the  year. 
Only  the  direction  and  amounts  of  the  shipments  can  be  deter- 
mined by  this  table ;  both  are  misleading  to  a  certain  extent  in 
that  they  contain  shipments  of  wool  from  Boston  to  be  scoured, 
some  of  which  is  re-shipped  to  Boston  and  again  sent  away, 
thus  causing  duplication  in  the  tables. 
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The  receipts  of  domestic  wool  in  Boston  up  to  November  1 
were  535,055  bales  as  compared  with  523,956  one  year  ago.  The 
foreiga  imports  for  ten  months  were  180,207  bales  in  1906 
and  273,573  bales  in  1905.  The  shipments  from  Boston  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  current  year  were  190,016,900  as  compared 
with  202,259,154  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


Table  XI. — Comparative  Price  of  Domestic  Wool  in  Boston,  October, 

1890-11)06. 
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Table  XIV.  —  Wool  Imported  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Fiscal  Year,  ending  June  30,  1906,  by  Countries  of 
Production,  Immediate  Shipment,  and  Classes. 


Countries  of 
Production. 


Austria-Huugaiy 

Belgium 

Denmai'k    .    .   .    . 
France 


Germany 
Greece 
Iceland    . 


Italy 

Malta,  Gozo,  etc.     . 
Netherlands   .    .    .    . 

Portugal 

Russia  on  Baltic  Sea, 

Russia  on  Black  Sea, 
Servia  


Spain 

Switzerland       .    ■ 
Turkey  in  Europe 


England  . 


Scotland  , 


Ireland 

Novii  Seotia,  etc. 

Qiel)e(;, Ontario, etc. 

Mexieii 

Briii-<h  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 


Argentina 

Brazil   .   . 

Chile     .    . 


Colombia    .   .    .   . 
Falklaod  Islands 

Peru     


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Austria-Hungary 
Belgium  .... 
Denmark  .  .  .  . 
England     .... 

P'rancu 

France 

Germany  .... 
Xetherlands     .   . 

*ireece    

Denmark   .   .   .    . 

Iceland 

England     .    .    .   . 

Krauee 

Italy    

France    

Malta,  Gozo,  etc. 
N'elhirlands  .  . 
England  .  .  .  . 
FraiK-e 


Portugal  .   .   .   , 

Spain      

England 

Russia  on  Baltic  Sea  . 
KiiHSiaon  Black  Sea  . 
England 


UiiBsia  on  Baltic  Sea  , 
UuHsi;!  on  Black  Sua  . 

England      

.Ausiria-IIungary  .  , 


Kngland 

France    .    

Spain  ...... 

England 

F'raiiee 

Fratice 

Turkey  in  Europe  . 
.\iistria  Hungary    . 

England 

Scotland 

Biitish  .Australasia 

Euifland 

Scotland 

Eiii^land 

Ireland > 

>.'ova  Scotia,  etc.    . 

Quebec,  etc 

Mexico 

British  \\'e.-<t  Indies 
Dutch  West  Indies 

Helsjium      

France 

Knt;land 

.Vrifenlina      .... 

Brazil      

England 

("hlle   

Colombia ■ 

Kiuland 

England 

Peru 


Classification. 


Class  1. 


Pounds. 

287 
50,969 


1,285 
46,928 

8,;2S 
6e,S76 


1,747 


132 
65U 


39,951 
2,161 
2,412 


462,809 
180,962 


624 
2,359 


Class  2. 


Pounds. 


66,531 


37,397 


03,832 


8,698,3^8 
4:i,73t) 


293 

'l,2l:J 

'3.53 
2,931 ,3;(8 


59, -'05 

509,958 

3rt7,9S5 

I        157.720 

63,272 


2:,8-)7 
3,8 1 5,3' i2 
29,5Si,9J:5 


38,53:! 
38  !,534 


70,203 
23,198 


89,733 


2'^,349 
887,042 


Class  3. 


999,377 

3,334 

695,643 

908,079 


1,007,989 


4,176 

91,104 

34-'.41d 

205.724 

2,9.)  1 

451,477 

173,083 

62,55 

1,626 

3,896 

69,529 

160,686 

11.560 

5,900 

6,967,692 

9,046 

92,990 

4.'81 

119,151 

10,43s,v<7.S 

1J,33(I 

168,274 

35,321 

4,077 

319,444 

937,510 

2o2,58ti 

2X8 

17,28! 

916,881 

11,242 

342,671 


314.174 

10,3911,848 

12,668 

60,664 

167 

1,925 

234 

44,840 


5,747,772 
76,U75 


247,012 
1,884 


Total. 


Poutids. 

099,664 
64,303 

I        696,928 

956,007 

J     1,140,124 

4,176 

I        676,640 

I  456,175 
j  235,638 
j  99,354 

i        247,807 

7,070,378 

i  10,574,637 

207,672 

I     1,504,064 

238 
j     1,028,005 

I    9,739,758 

j   11,274,809 

I        601,396 

293 

63,439 

3,138 

234 

45,193 

I 

I  42,167,927 

114,608 

I        728,512 

1,884 
70,203 

t        033,589' 
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Table   XIV.  —  Continued. 


Countries  op 
Pkodtjction. 


Uruguay  . 


Venezuela 

Aden 

Chinese  Empire   .   . 

British  East  Indies 
Dutch  East  Indies  . 

Russia  —  Asiatic  .   . 


Turlsey  in  Asia 


Asia,  all  other  . 


British  Australasia 

British  Africa  .   .    . 

French  Africa  .   .   . 

Turkey    in    Africa 
—  Egypt 

Africa,  all  other  .   . 


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Cl/ASSIFICATION . 


GlasB  1.     Class  2 


Total 


Imported  into  .   . 


("Belgium 

j  France , 

I  England 

[Uruguay 

Venezuela     .... 

Aden •    , 

(  Russia  on  Baltic  Sea  . 

\  England 

(  Chinese  Empire  .   .   . 

i  England 

\  British  East  Indies 

\  France 

\  Dutch  East  Indies 
f  Austria-Hungary    .   . 

Denmark 

I  Russia  on  Baltic  Sea  . 
{  Russia  on  Black  Sea  . 
I  Turkey  in  Europe  .   . 

I  England     • 

I.  Russia,  Asiatic  .  .  . 
f  Austria-Hungary    .   . 

Belgium 

France 

I  (ierniany 

-^  Russia  ou  Black  Sea  . 

Turkey  in  Europe  .   . 

England 

Turkey  in  Asia   .    .   . 

Asia,  all  other     .    .   . 

Russia  on  Black  Sea  . 

England 

Russia,  Asiatic    .    .    . 

Turkey  in  Asia    .   .    . 
.  Asia,   all  other    .    .   . 

Belgium 

France    ...... 

Germany 

Italy 

England 

I.  British  Australasia    . 

Germany 

England 

British  Africa     .   . 
i  England     ...'... 
)  French  Africa  .    .   .   . 

fGermatiy 

J  England 

]  Turkey  in  Africa - 
I     Egypt 

France     • 

England     .    .  •    .    .    . 

Africa,  all  other  .    .    . 


Pounds. 

1,021,262 
445,367 
546,780 

3,7«0,786 


Pounds. 


Boston  .... 
New  York  . 
Philadelphia 


3,359 


210,206 

le,742 

30,287 

649 

16,798,467 

22,366,888 

29,042 

450,472 

23,610 


8,790 


174 

30,309 

72,762 

1,488 

83,584,917 


64,801,760 

8,655,810 

10,227,347 


855 
88,736 


383,029 

120 

62,752 


Class  3. 


Pounds. 


34,805 
*3,'591 


11,766,952 


8,336,094 
1,657,970 
1,772,888 


3, 

6, 

4, 

452, 

532, 

29,248, 

3,467, 

2,454, 

3, 

4, 

&< 

1, 

1,033, 

2,358, 

57, 

9. 

70, 

124, 

24, 

1,828, 

21, 

80, 

1,020, 

349, 

11,063, 

838, 
120, 
114, 
112, 
136, 


Total. 


,995 
,569 
,283 
,398 
,357 
,152 
,139 
,453 
,232 
,599 
,783 
,325 
,582 
,236 
,472 

,114' J 
,905,  1 
,725 
,709 
,376 
,741 
,25(J 
,145 
,689 
59 
,78« 
,466 
,053 
218 
,611 


Pounds. 
6,807,190 

6,569 
4,283 

30,233,762 

6,011,319 
7,831 


00,525 


1,684 

36,723 

638 

11,665 

8,113 
23,065 

59 


118 


98,488,185 


22,420,950 
49,278,261 
26,788,974 


>    3,535,740 


14,902,868 


\    1,322,136 


'  39,548,569 


545,022 
12,969 


1     " 


326 


104,677 
193,840,054 


95,558,804 
59,492,041 
38,789,209 
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STATISTICS    OF    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    WOOLENS. 

The  Hon.  0.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  numerous  tables  showing  various  important  facts  with 
respect  to  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  which  appear  in  Tables  XIV.  to 
XVII.  appended,  and  in  the  table  of  imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption, on  page  444. 

PORTS    OF    IMPORTS. 

Tables  XV.  and  XVI.  on  pages  359  and  360  contain  the 
statistics  of  the  imports  of  wool  into  the  three  principal  ports  of 
entry  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  former  showing  the  principal 
countries  of  production  and  the  latter,  the  imports  of  each  class 
into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Boston  shows  largely 
decreased  imports  in  all  three  classes.  New  York  loses  slightly 
in  Classes  I.  and  II.,  but  gains  in  Class  III. ;  and  Philadelphia 
shows  a  slight  gain  in  Class  II.  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 
Class  III.  wools. 
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COUNTRIES    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENT. 

Table  XIV.,  page  356,  shows  the  countries  of  production  and 
immediate  shipment  of  wools  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  Class  I.  wools  imported,  83,584,917 
pounds  compared  with  107,797,169  pounds  last  year,  39,423,239 
came  from  Australasia,  a  decrease  of  16,773,724  pounds  ;  36,352,- 
480  pounds  came  from  Argentina,  a  decrease  of  4,742,137  pounds, 
and  5,803,195  pounds  came  from  Uruguay,  a  decrease  of  1,933,119 
pounds.  Under  the  decreased  purchases  abroad  last  year  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  imports  from  Argentina  were  better  sus- 
tained than  those  from  Australasia. 

The  supplies  of  Class  III.  wools  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
following  countries  ;  the  two  preceding  years  are  given  for  com- 
parison. 


Chinese  Empire 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia)  . 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) 

British  East  Indies 

Argentina 

All  other 


Pounds. 

30,232,907 

21,180,105 

11,132,267 

15,447,772 

5,921,592 

5,815,447 

8,758,095 


98,488,185 


1905. 


Pounds. 

29,998,474 

23,789,101 

8,215,270 
20,259,653 
12,176,158 

6,238,388 
10,821,616 


111,498,660 


1904. 


Pounds. 
24,912,491 
23,402,781 
19,570,488 
15,766,891 
9,981.886 
10,049,069 
10,583,076 


114,266,682 


The  influence  of  high  prices  is  shown  by  the  marked  decrease 
in  these  imports  since  1904.  For  the  decrease  since  last  year  the 
imports  from  Turkey  and  the  British  East  Indies  are  chiefly 
responsible,  those  from  Russia  being  well  sustained  and  those 
from  China  showing  an  excess  over  a  year  ago. 


GROSS  IMPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

The  figures  in  the  table  on  page  444,  showing  the  imports  of 
foreign  wools  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consump- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year,  differ  from  those  in  the  table  of  gross 
imports  and  must  not  be  confused  with  them.     Only  those  quan- 
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titles  which  go  into  consumption  are  included  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  table  of  gross  imports,  all  imports,  those  entered  in  bond 
as  well  as  those  withdrawn  for  consumption  upon  importation, 
are  embraced.  These  are  given  in  Tables  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  and 
XVII. 

The  table  of  imports  for  consumption  shows  an  increase  of 
8,207,527  pounds  of  wool  as  compared  with  1905,  the  total  being 
219,495,009  pounds.  The  increase  of  Class  I.  wools  is  16,719,394 
pounds,  the  total  of  93,488,590  pounds  being  the  largest  for  many- 
years.  In  Classes  II.  and  III.  there  were  decreases  of  5,535,254 
and  2,976,611  pounds,  respectively. 

The  imports  of  all  waste  products,  including  noils  and  wastes 
produced  in  the  many  processes  of  manufacture,  mungo,  flocks, 
shoddy,  and  rags,  amounted  to  1,086,926  pounds,  an  increase  of 
816,792  pounds  as  compared  with  1905,  and  with  a  foreign  value 
of  f  394,278.  The  average  value  per  pound  was  36.3  cents  and  the 
duty  was  49.38  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  wool  manufactures  (foreign  value)  show 
an  increase  of  )|4,332,550,  the  total  being  $22,353,591.  Cloths 
show  an  increase  of  $1,013,833,  dress  goods,  $1,186,293,  and 
clothing,  $215,952. 

Table  XVII.,  page  361,  which  gives  the  gross  imports  of  wool 
manufactures,  shows  a  total  foreign  value  of  $20,080,683,  an 
increase  over  1905  of  $5,187,020,  and  $5,863,021  in  excess  of  the 
average  value  of  the  imports  of  the  preceding  six  years.  Of  this 
increase,  carpets,  cloths,  and  dress  goods  furnish  $4,382,911,  car- 
pets, chiefly  Oriental  rugs,  showing  the  greatest  increase,  followed 
closely  by  dress  goods.  Since  1900  the  importations  of  the  latter 
have  grown  in  value  from  $5,872,085  to  $10,049,686,  in  1906,  an 
increase  of  $4,177,601.  The  total  for  1906  is  the  largest  since 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law. 
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Table  XVIII.  —  Number  of  Sheep,  in  Principal  and  other  Countries, 

According  to  Latest  Official  Data  and  Estimates. 

Year  Book  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  190S. 


Country. 


Total  United  States  (in- 
cluding Hawaii  and 
Pliilippine  Islands) 


United  States : 
Continental  — 

On  farms  .... 

Not  on  farms 
Porto  Kico 


Total  United  States  (in 
Nortli  America) 


Canada : 

Ontario  .. 
Manitoba 
Other 


Total  Canada 


Central  America : 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala  

Honduras   

Mexico    

Newfoundland  

West  Indies :  British  — 

Dominica 

Grenada    

Jamaica 

Turks    and    Caicos 

Islands 

Virgin  Islands    

Cuba 

Dutch 

Guadeloupe 


Total  North  America. 


Argentina 

British  Guiana... 

Chile 

Columbia   

Dutch  Guiana.. .. 
Falkland  Islands. 

Paraguay 

Uruguay  

Venezuela 


Total  South  America. 


Austria-Hungary : 

Austria 

Hungary 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . 

Total  Austria-Hungary, 


Belgium ■ 

Bulgaria 

Denmark  ..... 
Faroe  Islands  . 

Finland 

France 

Germany  .... 
Greece 


Year. 


1906 
1900 
1899 


1905 
1905 
1901 


1905 
1898 
1904 
1902 
1901 


1901 
1904 

1904 
1904 
1899 
1903 
1906 


1895 
1904 
1902 


1903 
1904 
1900 
1900 
1899 


1900 
1895 
1895 


1905 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1905 
1904 
1902 


Sheep. 


51,001,809 


50,631,619 

231,301 

6,363 


50,869,283 


1,324,153 

18,508 

1,435,319 


2,777,9 


52 

77,593 

11,806 

3,424,430 

78,052 

1,088 
1,975 
20,136 

125 

300 

9,982 

28,117 

11,731 


57,312,650 


74,379,562 

14,600 

1,009,159 

746,000 

111 

702,444 

214,058 

18,608,717 

176,668 


95,851,319 


2,621,026 
8,122,682 
3,230,720 


13,974,428 


235,722 

7,015,385 

876,830 

91,034 

919,333 

17,800,965 

7,907,173 

4,568,158 


Country. 


Iceland 

Italy   

Luxemburg 

Malta 

Montenegro 
Netherlands. 

Norway 

Portugal . . . . 
Roumania... 


Russia,  European : 

Russia  proper 

Poland 

Northern  Caucasus.. 

Total  Rusf  ia(European) 


Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  and  Crete. 


United  Kingdom  : 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man  and  Chan- 
nel Islands 


Total  United  Kingdom. 
Total  Europe 


British  India. 

Ceylon 

Cyprus  

Hongkong  ... 


Japanese  Empire  . . 
Philippine  Islands . 


Russia,  Asiatic  : 

Transcaucasia 

Four      provinces      of 

Central  Asia 

Four     provinces     of 

Siberia 

Other  


Total  Russia  (Asiatic). 


Straits  Settlements. 
Turkey,  Asiatic. . . . 


Total  Asia. 


Algeria 

Basutoland 

British  Central  Africa. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. . . 
German  East  Africa  . 
German  Southwest  Africa 

I  agos 

Madagascar    


Year. 


1903 
1890 
1900 
1905 


1904 
19Q0 


1904 
1904 
1905 


1900 
1905 
1904 
1901 


1905 
1905 


1905 
1905 


1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 

1905 


1902 
1903 


1903 
1903 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1903 
1902 
1906 


Sheep 


486,347 

6,900,000 

19,689 

18,529 

400,000 

606,785 

998,819 

3,064,100 

5,655,444 


49,192,800 
2,8:15,000 
17,638,001 


59,665,801 


3,061,759 
13,026,512 

1,105,903 

219,438 

10,000,000 


25,257,196 
3,749,313 


70,229 


29,076,738 


187,693,892 


'21,577,896 

91,767 

8235,840 

6 


30,428 


6,302,258 

9,113,000 

.•^,773,000 
5,443,000 


24,631,258 


43,920 
45,000,000 


91,613,884 


8,611.747 

2,794 

3,696 

11,818,829 

1,560,000 

«186,742 

1,610 

333,454 
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Table   XVIII.  —  Continued. 


Country. 


Mauritius 

Mayotte  

Natal 

Oranee  River  Colony. 

Reuuion 

St.  Helena 

Seychelles 

Transvaal 

Tunis 


Total  Africa. 


Australasia : 

New  South  Wales . . . 

Victoria 

Queensland .. 

South  Australia 


Year. 


1904 
1906 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1901 
1904 
1903 
1904 


Sheep. 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 


726, 
3,145 

4, 
2 

200 
1,094 


27,693,836 


34,526 

10,167 

10,843 

5,874, 


Country. 


Western  Australia. 
Tasmania    


Total  Commonwealth  . 

New  Zealand 

Total  Australasia 


Fiji 

Hawaii 

New  Caledonia  . 

Total  Oceania. 


Year. 


1904 
1905 


1904 


1904 
1900 
1906 


Sheep. 


2,853,424 
1,556,460 


65,822,918 
18,280,806 


84,103,724 

1,204 

102,098 

9,442 


84,216,468 


544,382,049 


'  Including  goats. 

°  Of  which  252,763  in  Alwar  include  goats. 
3  Exclusive  of  animals  less  than  1  year  old. 

*  Exclusive  of  the  Windhuk  district,  in  which  the  sheep  and  goats  were  estimated  at 
2,630. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  estimated  flocks  of  the  princi- 
pal wool-producing  countries  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  figures 
are  ten  years  old,  but  if  they  all  correspond  as  closely  with 
present  numbers  as  do  those  for  Argentina,  they  will  be  accepted 
as  very  near  to  accuracy.  The  difference  between  the  figures 
given  for  the  United  States  and  those  of  our  estimate  is  due 
largely  to  the  different  dates  taken,  and  the  fact  that  ours  include 
only  sheep  suitable  for  shearing. 


Secretary. 


November  15,  1906. 
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THE    TARIFF    REVISIONIST:     AN    EXAMPLE    OF 
THE   NATURE   OF   HIS   DEMAND. 

History  repeats  itself.  As  in  1871  and  in  1890,  there  is 
to-day  a  group  of  men  in  this  Commonwealth  who  sound  a 
note  of  discontent  and  clamor  loudly  for  immediate  tariff 
revision.  The  most  persistent  members  of  this  group,  the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  we  may  study  as  examples. 
They  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1897,  and  they  have  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  a  reduction  or 
abolition  of  that  duty  among  others.  The  petition  is  based 
upon  the  allegation  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  not  prospering,  that  they  can  only  be 
restored  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  by  abandoning  the  present 
broad  scope  of  the  protective  policy,  and  by  granting  free  raw 
materials  to  certain  manufacturers. 

At  the  outset  the  allegation  in  the  petition  that  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth  are  not  prosperous  may  be 
denied.  The  industries  of  Massachusetts  are  in  a  far  more 
prosperous  condition  now  than  they  have  ever  been.  The 
census  statistics  of  ten  leading  industries  in  the  Common- 
wealth can  only  be  interpreted  as  showing  a  marked  advance 
in  our  industrial  progress  since  1900.     (See  table,  page  367.) 

It  is  without  any  spirit  of  envy  or  malice  that  these  state- 
ments are  made  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers.  I  wish  success  for  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  as  for  all  Massachusetts  industries.  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  any  legislation  that  will  promote  the  prosperity 
of  Massachusetts  or  of  any  industry  in  Massachusetts,  for  I 
believe  that  the  true  prosperity  of  any  one  industry  adds 
ultimately  to  the  prosperity  of  other  industries  and  to  the 
general  welfare.^  I  am  opposed,  however,  and  shall  always 
be  opposed,  to  any  legislation  which  will  favor  Massachusetts 

'  Industrial  Interdependence,  by  William  AVhitman,  Boston,  1906.    An  Address. 
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at  the  expense  of  the  country  at  large,  or  will  favor  any- 
one industry  in  Massacliusetts,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  detriment 
of  other  kindred  industries. 

The  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  should  not  be  removed, 
because  its  removal  is  sought  on  erroneous  grounds  and  for 
selfish  reasons.  Its  removal  will  be  of  no  real  advantage  to 
the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  and  will  prove  inimical  to  our 
other  industries  and  to  the  true  interests  of  Massachusetts. 
My  feeling  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  gentleman 
from  the  West,  whose  point  of  view  I  can  readily  appreciate. 

In  his  speech  before  the  United  States  Senate  on  June  27, 
1906,  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  said: 

We  do  not  envy  Massachusetts  her  great  prosperity. 
We  all  rejoice  in  it,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  have  her 
gain  still  greater  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  our  western 
customers. 

There  is  a  warning  note  in  such  a  speech  by  a  western 
man.  The  present  agitation  is  dangerous.  An  effort  to  rele- 
gate to  the  free  list  the  products  of  the  farms  and  ranches  of 
the  middle  and  far  West  will  tend  to  alienate  sections  which 
have  stood  steadfastly  for  our  present  system.  If  such  effort 
succeeds  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  West,  which  is 
increasing  rapidly  in  political  power,  retaliation  will  supplant 
cooperation,  and  when  the  next  tariff  law  is  to  be  framed  the 
manifold  interests  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  may 
be  less  favorably  treated  than  under  the  present  act.  This 
is  my  personal  opinion,  but  it  is  shared  also  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  past  and  present,  who  know 
the  temper  of  that  body. 

The  Mayor  of  Boston,  though  not  a  protectionist,  recog- 
nizes the  difficulty,  if  not  the  inconsistency,  of  the  position 
taken  by  those  participating  in  this  agitation.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Association,  he 
acknowledged  that  "  the  men  from  the  South  and  the  West 
laugh  when  we  appeal  now  for  free  hides,  free  coal,  free 
lumber,  and  free  wool,  and  say  that  Massachusetts  has  too 
long  been  feeding  at  the  treasury,  and  that  it  is  now  time 
that  their  sections  get  a  chance.     There  is  no  question  about 
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this  belief  and  we  must  not  only  combat  this  opinion,  but  we 
must  inform  these  men  of  the  true  state  of  affairs." 

This  is  significant  from  an  ex-Congressman,  who  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers.  The  members  of  Congress  from  the  middle 
and  far  West,  the  sections  of  the  countr}'^  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  changes  urged,  are  at  present  strongly 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  free  list  to  cover  the  produc- 
tions of  their  States.  Is  it  wise,  therefore,  to  arouse  their 
opposition  ? 

The  danger  attending  the  agitation  for  immediate  tariff 
revision  may  be  as  serious  to  the  shoe  manufacture  as  to 
other  manufactures.  The  shoe  manufacturer  should  realize 
how  dependent  he  is  upon  the  cattle  industry  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  ex-Governor  Douglas,  that  industry  sup- 
plies three-fourths  of  our  entire  consumption  of  hides,  and  it 
probably  supplies  a  much  larger  proportion.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  without  the  great  production  of  cattle  hides  in  the 
United  States,  our  extensive  shoe  manufacture  of  to-day  could 
not  be  carried  on.  There  is  no  other  part  of  the  world  from 
which  a  materially  increased  quantity  of  hides  could  be 
obtained.     To-day  the  world's  total  production  is  consumed. 

Should  the  tariff  be  revised,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  demand  for  free  hides  may  so  antagonize  the  farming 
interests  as  to  lead  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  a  vast 
number  of  hides  and  skins  which  are  now  free.  It  may  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  calf  skins.  It  may  lead  to 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  sheep  skins.  It  may  lead  to 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  goat  skins.  It  may  further 
lead  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  all  other  skins  (except 
furs).  This  would  mean  placing  on  the  dutiable  list  hides 
and  skins  which  are  now  free  of  duty  to  the  large  amount  of 
$49,782,128.^ 

'United  States  imports  of  animal  skins  entered  for  consamption  free  of  duty,  1905  : 

Value. 

Calfskins $9,775,400 

Sheepskins 8,984,477 

Goat  skins 26,943,693 

All  other  skins  (except  furs) 4,078,558 

Total $49,782,128 

Commerce  and  NTaviyation  Reports  of  the  United  States,  1905,  p.  958. 
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There  is  substantial  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  law  of 
1897  was  intended  to  assess  the  same  duty  on  calf  skins  as  upon 
hides.  Prior  to  that  time,  hides  and  calf  skins  had  no  sepa- 
rate classification.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  July 
31,  1897,  the  United  States  Collectors  of  Customs  were 
instructed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  assess  a  duty  on 
calf  skins  at  15  per  cent,  and  for  a  short  time  this  duty  was 
assessed.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs  at  New  York  was  taken,  and  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  sustained  the  appeal  by  deciding  that  calf  skins 
were  not  dutiable  under  the  law.  The  Treasury  Department 
did  not  appeal  from  this  decision.  If  it  was  the  original  intent 
to  have  the  law  apply  to  calf  skins,  and  that  intent  has  been 
frustrated  by  legal  or  commercial  technicalities,  it  would  be 
natural,  if  the  case  is  again  opened  before  Congress,  for 
those  interests  which  procured  the  passage  of  the  law  to  have 
it  so  amended  as  to  carry  out  what  was  originally  intended. 

The  shoe  manufacturer,  through  revision,  is  seeking  lower 
duties  on  the  articles  in  which  he  is  especially  interested.  He 
should  beware  lest  he  antagonize  those  who  furnish  his  raw 
material  and  he  receive  more  revision  than  he  asks  for. 

New  England  has  grown  great  industrially  under  the  pres- 
ent laws,  and  a  departure  from  the  principles  embodied  in 
those  laws  should  be  most  carefully  considered,  the  reasons 
for  any  change  most  carefully  weighed,  and  the  consequences 
dwelt  upon.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  change  proposed 
could  not,  at  this  time,  be  consistently  granted  to  one 
industry  and  denied  to  others  equally  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. The  reasons  for  it  should  be  most  convincing  before 
the  people  commit  themselves  to  a  line  of  action  which 
endangers  the  interests  of  industries  whose  representatives 
are  not  supporting  or  encouraging  this  agitation. 

PROVISIONS    GOVERNING    THE    IMPORTATION  OF   HIDES. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  June  6,  1872,  exempted  from  duty 
after  August  1,  1872,  "  hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry, 
salted,  or  pickled,  and  skins  except  sheep  skins  with  the  wool 
on." 
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Comparatively  slight  changes  in  phraseology  were  made 
by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1883,  October  1,  1890,  and  August 
27,  1894,  respecting  these  articles.  The  only  change  affect- 
ing their  free  importation  was  a  provision  in  the  act  of 
1890  authorizing  the  President  to  impose  a  duty  of  1-^  cents 
per  pound  on  imports  from  countries  that  imposed  discrimi- 
nating duties  on  certain  American  products.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  was  too  slight  to  require  consideration. 
From  1872  to  1897  imported  hides  and  skins  were  admitted 
free  of  duty.     In  1897  the  following  duty  was  imposed : 

Hides  of  cattle,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted, 
or  pickled,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  provided,  that  upon 
all  leather  exported,  made  from  imported  hides,  there 
shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  equal  to  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  on  such  hides,  to  be  paid  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

LESS   THAN    ONE-FOURTH   OF    IMPORTED     HIDES    AND     SKINS 
IN   FACT   DUTIABLE. 

The  principal  material  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  is  leather,  and  yet,  in  fact,  an  insignificant  portion  of 
the  hides  and  skins  used  in  making  this  leather  is  dutiable. 
The  act  imposes  a  duty  on  "  hides  of  cattle  "  and  exempts  all 
other  hides  and  all  skins  with  the  exception  of  fui-s.  Further- 
more, in  the  construction  of  the  act  the  United  States  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  has  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the 
phrase  "  hides  of  cattle  "  does  not  embrace  calf  skins,  although 
the  framers  of  the  act  are  said  to  have  intended  to  include 
calf  skins.  Also,  by  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  customs 
officials,  all  wet  salted  skins  under  25  pounds,  dry  salted 
hides  under  15  pounds,  and  arsenic  cured  hides  under  12 
pounds,  are  classified  as  calf  skins. 

What  is  the  result  ?  Only  cattle  hides  are  dutiable 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  only  a  portion  of 
those  cattle  hides  is  dutiable  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  law.  In  1904  only  20  per  cent  of  all  imported 
hides  and  skins  paid  a  duty,  and  the  remaining  80  per  cent 
were  free.     In   1905  only  23  per  cent  paid  a  duty,  and  the 
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remaining  77  per  cent  were  free.^  The  result  is  that  less 
than  one-fourth  of  all  imported  hides  and  skins  (other  than 
furs)  is  in  fact  dutiable. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  duty  paid  on  imported  hides  was 
returned  by  way  of  drawback,  when  those  hides  were  sub- 
sequently exported  in  the  form  of  leather.^ 

These  facts  are  pointed  out,  because  many  are  under  the 
impression  that  all  hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs)  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  boots  and  shoes  are  duti- 
able. It  is  not  generally  realized  that  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  such  hides  and  skins  are  free  and  have  been  so  since  1873. 

WHY   THE   DUTY    WAS   IMPOSED. 

It  is  usually  asserted  that  the  duty  was  imposed  in  obedience 
to  a  demand  from  the  beef  trust.  To  understand  the  error 
of  this  assertion,  we  have  merely  to  recall  the  conditions  that 
existed  in  1897,  when  the  act  was  framed,  and  in  1890  the 
date  of  its  predecessor  act. 

In  1890  the  farming  interests  of  the  country  were  in  a 
state  of  deep  depression.  The  gloom  surrounding  the  agri- 
culturalists of  the  land  had  resulted  in  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  populistic  movement,  which  spread 
throughout  the  West.  To  give  them  some  measure  of  relief 
a  complete  list  of  agricultural  products  was,  in  1890,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  American  tariffs,  put  on  the  pro- 
tective schedules.  The  bill  was  framed  by  men  whose  chief 
motive  was  to  meet  the  demands  for  relief,  which  over- 
whelmed them  from  agricultural  communities. 

Similar  conditions  existed  seven  years  later,  when  the 
Dingley  bill  was  under  consideration.  The  whole  country 
had   passed   through   a   period   of   business    depression,    the 

3  United  States  ImportB.    Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports  of  the  United 
States,  1905. 

1904.  1905. 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  furs)  free  of  duty  *  .  .  $41,028,659.19  $49,789,071.54 
Hides  aud  skins  (other  than  furs)  dutiable  only       .        .  10,815,205.76  14,678,019.30 


Total $51,843,764.94         $64,367,090.84 

Amount  of  duty  paid $1,621,827.28  $2,185,381.63 

Amount  of  drawback  on  dutiable  hides  reexported  .  631,443.91  665,614.99 


Actual  net  revenue  to  United  States  Government.    .        .  $990,383,37  $1,619,800.64 

'*'  Includes  a  small  quantity  of  fish  skins. 
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severity  and  length  of  which  were  unusual  in  our  experience. 
The  agricultural  classes  suffered  equally  with  the  manufac- 
turers. In  this  instance,  also,  the  men  who  clianipioned  the 
cause  of  the  agricultural  classes  were  in  a  position  to  control 
legislation.  The  imposition  of  the  duty  on  hides  was  not  at 
the  instance  of  the  packer  interests,  but  of  the  agriculturalists, 
who  for  years  had  been  supporting  the  protective  cause. 

Between  1889  and  1897  six  western  States,  with  twelve 
votes  in  the  Senate,  had  been  added  to  the  Union,  and  the 
political  power  of  the  West  had  thus  been  greatly  strengthened, 
so  greatly  strengthened  that  it  is  doubtful,  in  my  opinion,  if 
the  Dingley  act  could  have  been  passed  without  their  sup- 
port, or  if  measures  threatening  loss  to  western  interests  can 
ever  again  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  face  of  their  united 
opposition.  It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  East,  and  he  must  apparently  take  one  of  two 
courses  which  appear  to  be  open  to  him  :  either  to  make  some 
concessions  and  recognize  the  claims  of  the  agriculturalist  in 
the  hope  of  securing  stability  and  accord,  or  fight  for  what  is 
not  absolutely  essential  to  business  success,  and  experience 
opposition,  discord,  and  unstable  conditions. 

The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  want  a  change.  We 
have  taken  them  as  our  examples.  To  discover  the  effect  of 
the  duty  on  their  industry,  let  us  investigate  how  far  it  luis 
diminished  the  importation  and  exportation  of  hides.  Let 
us  estimate  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  hides  and  the  portion 
of  the  duty  that  is  refunded  to  the  American  tanner  by  way 
of  drawback.  Let  us  discover  how  much  the  duty  increases 
the  cost  of  making  boots  and  shoes,  and  consider  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

THE  DUTY  HAS  NOT  HINDERED  IMPORTATION  OF  HIDES. 

Prior  to  1873  there  was  a  duty  on  hides.  In  1873  that 
duty  was  removed,  and  yet  from  1874  to  1876  the  value  of 
the  imports  of  hides  entered  for  consumption  decreased  from 
$13,524,733  to  $10,242,874. 

In  1882  the  imports  were  valued  at  f 23,026,402.  Then 
began  a  decline  u*ntil  in  1894  the  imports  were  only  $7,655,- 
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792  in  value,  less  than  one-half  that  of  twenty  years  earlier. 
This  enormous  decline  in  importations  took  place  under  the 
law  admitting  hides  free  of  duty.  It  is  strange  that  such 
should  be  the  case  if  the  duty  injures  our  import  business  as 
alleged.     But  let  us  consider  the  more  x'ecent  periods. 

The  imports  of  hides  (^7ioiv  dutiable')  for  the  five  years, 
1893  to  1897  inclusive,  were  valued  at  $70,392,256,  while 
those  for  i  he  five-year  period,  1899  to  1903  inclusive,  were 
valued  at  |«79,853,805,  or  $9,461,549  more  than  in  the  earlier 
period  when  hides  were  free.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  tl.  3  past  fiscal  year  our  imports  have  increased  about 
46  per  cent  in  value  and  38  per  cent  in  quantity  over  those 
of  the  previous  year.  These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  duty 
has  not  caused  diminished  importation  or  rendered  it  more 
difficult  to  get  supplies  for  the  home  industry. 

EXPORT   OF   SOLE   LEATHER   UNABATED. 

Nor  has  the  duty  prevented  the  export  of  sole  leather  and 
other  leather  by  the  tanners  of  the  United  States.^  An 
examination  of  the  exports  of  sole  leather  for  a  dozen  years 
or  more  discloses  the  fact  that  they  have  been  practically  the 
same  since  1897  as  before.^     This   country  exported  in  the 

'Exports  of  Bole  leather  and  other  kinds  of  leather  from  principal  countriee,  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1905 : 

Sole  Leather.             Other  Leather.  Total. 

United  States       ....          $8,689,190                    $19,667,702  $28,356,892 

United  Kingdom           ...                  a                             10,282,058  b  10,282,053 

Germany 2,603,244                      26,906,138  29..io9,382 

France a                               23,321,348  c  23,321,:U8 

Spain 222,262                        1,311,566  d  1,.53.J,828 

Italy       334,554                             969,343  1,303,897 

Belgium         ,        ■         .         .         .                  a                               4,216,700  c  4,216,700 

AuBtria-Uungary         .        .                        549,493                        2,183,543  2,733,036 

((    Not  specified. 

b    Leather,  tanned,  tawed  or  dressed. 

c     Including  sole  leather. 

d    Including  sheep,  morocco,  etc. 

f^  Ex  ports  of  Sole  Leather.     Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports  of  the 

United  Slates. 

Fiscal  Years.  Pounds.  Value. 

1893 33,570,037  $5,192,063 

1894 42,s77,497  6.481,257 

1895 46,364,349  6,919,372 

1896 41,818,503  7,474,021 

1897 38.384,314  6,510,404 

1898 37,813,019  6,644,.553 

1899 37,120,912  6,280,904 

1900 ■ 34,060,296  6,4(3,303 

1901 35,180,266  6,577,732 

1902 36,428,437  6,569,857 

190S 37.4.)4,284  6,920,467 

1904 36,8.30,717  6,978,497 

1906 44,107,054  9,444,873 
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calendar  year,  1905,  more  sole  leather  than  all  the  other 
leather-producing  countries  of  the  world.^  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary,  combined,  exported  in  the  calen- 
dar year,  1905,  sole  leather  to  the  value  of  but  83,709,553, 
while  the  value  of  the  same  exports  of  the  United  States  was 
18,689,190."  The  exports  of  sole  leather  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium  could  not  be  obtained,  but  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  total  for  this  country  would  exceed 
that  of  all  other  countries  combined. 

In  1905  the  net  duty  received  from  hides  and  skins  was 
$1,619,866.54.  When  we  consider  that  the  exports  of  all  our 
leather  and  manufactures  of  leather  amount  to  a  sum  about 
equal  to  three  times  the  value  of  the  dutiable  hides  and  skins 
imported,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  people  can  com- 
plain that  the  small  amount  of  duty  collected  is  a  real 
burden. 

Our  exports  of  sole  leather  alone  in  the  year  1904  were  44 
per  cent  in  pounds  of  the  hides  imported.  Had  the  sole 
leather  that  was  exported  been  needed  in  this  country,  or 
could  it  have  been  marketed  at  as  high  a  price  in  this  countiy 
as  in  other  countries,  such  exports  would  not  have  been 
made. 

THE  REASONS  URGED  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  DUTY. 

The  chief  reasons  advanced  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  are 
that  the  15  per  cent  is  a  larger  duty  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed prior  to  1873;  that  the  beneficiary  is  not  the  stock- 
raiser  but  the  beef  trust ;  that  the  hide  is  a  by-product  and 
the  duty  protects  nobody ;  that  foreign  markets  must  be 
found  for  the  surplus  products  of  our  factories ;  and  that  the 
drawback  helps  the  foreign  shoemaker  and  hinders  the  export 
of  American  shoes. 

The  original  demand  was  for  free  hides  only,  but  it  has 
been  broadened  so  as  to  include  not  only  free  hides,  but  free 
leather  as  well.  The  argument  advanced  to  support  this 
latter  demand  is  that  members  of  the  so-called  beef  trust  who 
are   said  to  dominate  the  United  States  Leather  Company 

*  See  table  on  precedini;  paee. 
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have  become  interested  in  the  Central  Leather  Company, 
which  seeks  to  control  the  tanning  industry,  as  the  beef  trust 
is  alleged  to  control  the  output  of  hides,  and  that  free  hides 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  free  the  shoe  manufacturers  from 
the  control  of  the  two  trusts,  the  latter  being  equally  menac- 
ing to  their  welfare  as  the  former.  If  the  United  States 
Leather  Company  and  the  Central  Leather  Company  control 
a  large  and  increasing  percentage  of  the  leather  output  of  this 
country,  then  free  hides,  as  these  agitators  now  confess, 
would  be  of  no  material  value  to  the  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers, for  the  monopoly  would  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  those  alleged  to  dominate  the  leather  market.  If  free 
hides  alone  would  do  no  particular  good,  why  be  so  insistent 
in  demanding  them?  But,  grant  that  the  leather  dutj^ should 
also  be  repealed,  could  we  be  sure  that  a  proper  and  final 
diagnosis  of  the  trouble  has  been  made,  and  that  within  a  few 
years  a  supplemental  and  more  comjirchensive  demand  would 
not  be  formulated  and  proclaimed  to  be  necessary  to  save 
this  languishing  industry  ?  We  may  well  ask,  where  will 
this  demand  end  ?  What  industry  will  be  next  attacked  and 
asked  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  this 
country  ? 

Let  us  suppose  we  had  free  leather.  From  what  countries 
could  our  manufacturers  secure  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  ?  Are  there  any  other  countries  in 
the  world  whose  tanners  know  the  seci'ets  of  producing  the 
best  sole  leather  that  can  do  much  more  than  supply  their 
domestic  markets  ?  If,  under  the  present  conditions,  the 
United  States  furnishes  England's  factories  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  leather  they  consume,  is  it  likely  that  the 
placing  of  hides  and  leather  on  the  free  list  will  relieve  our 
shoe  manufacturers  ? 

The  tariff  revisionist  holds  out  the  hope  of  largely  increased 
trade  with  Canada.  It  may  be  that  our  trade  with  Canada 
in  hides  and  skins  would  increase,  but  the  increase  would  be 
slight.  As  it  is,  to-day  we  take  nearly  all  her  surplus.  In 
1904,  85  per  cent  of  her  hides  and  skins  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  imports  of  Canada  in  hides  and  skins  were 
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nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of  her  exports.* 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  increase  trade  very  much  under 
such  conditions  ?  Furthermore,  what  assurance  have  we  that 
her  market  is  any  more  free  from  trust  domination  than  our 
own ;  or  that  the  trust  would  not  soon  be  in  control  both 
there  and  here,  even  though  our  markets  should  be  thrown 
open  to  foreign  hides  and  leather? 

BY-PRODUCTS    SHOULD     NOT    BE    IGNORED    BY   THE   TARIFF. 

It  is  asserted  that  hides  are  a  by-product,  that  not  an 
animal  is  bred  for  the  hide,  and  that  the  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers  of  the  country  have  not  been  benefited  in  the  least 
by  the  duty.  The  sole  beneficiary,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  oppose  the  tariff  on  hides,  has  been  the  beef  trust. 

The  argument  that  a  by-product  should  not  be  considered 
in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill  is  hardly  convincing.  It  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  in  modern  industries  that  the  gains 
from  by-products  produce  the  dividends  and  turn  the  accounts 
from  loss  to  profit.  In  a  recent  publication  this  fact  is 
brought  out  in  a  striking  way  concerning  the  very  packing 
establishments  now  held  up  to  execration.'' 

Consider  also  the  great  benefit  reaped  by  the  people  of  this 
country  each  year  from  a  single  by-product.  The  tiny  seeds 
of  the  cotton  plant,  grown  for  cotton,  as  its  name  suggests, 

•Dominion  of  Canada,  1904  : 

Imports.  Value. 

Hides  and  Bkine  raw,  whether  dry,  salted  or  pickled,  and  tails  undressed,  $4,775,494 

Exports. 

Hides  and  skins,  other  tban  fur  :  v  aiue. 

Great  Britain $2hO,788 

Newluundland 2,642 

Belgium 285 

Krauce 300 

Germany 4,067 

Holland 12,799 

United  States 1,738,767 

Total $2,039,648 

'  "  America  at  Work  "  —  Page  160. 

"  A  curious  hut  otriking  and  apparently  paradoxical  fact  is  that  the  prosperous  pork  and 
beef  businesses  of  Chicago  do  not  pay.  Take  the  figures  for  lyoi.  The  total  expenses  of 
the  packing  houses  were  £150,244,848,  made  up  of  such  items  as  £1:56  000,uuii,  for  materials, 
£o,Uiiu,Uuu  for  rent,  £18,uou,iiOO  for  wagen  and  so  ou,  and  the  actual  amount  produced  by 
sale  of  meal  was  just  £124,263,99^.  Yet  in  the  year  there  was  a  profit  of  £6,767,638.  How 
was  the  big  deficit  turned  into  a  big  profit  and  the  £:f2,74S,438  matle  up? 

"  Simply  bv  the  utilization  of  the  by-product  Of  £32,000, OuO,  twelve  millions  were  drawn 
from  lard,  three  millions  from  oil,  nearly  seven  raillions  from  hides,  more  than  a  millioD 
from  fertilizers  and  wool,  and  other  millions  are  contributed  by  a  hundred  other  products." 
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yielded  in  1905  primary  products  valued  at  $69,406,463. 
Furthermore,  we  have  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  so-called 
by-product  in  this  particular  instance,  namely,  "hides  of 
cattle,"  is  worth  one-fifth  the  value  of  the  animal  from  which 
it  is  taken. ^  This  comparative  valuation  of  the  hide  has  not 
been  challenged  and  ought  to  silence  those  who  contend 
that  the  by-product,  in  this  case  at  least,  is  so  trivial  as  to 
be  ignored. 

FARMERS    FEEL   THEY    PROFIT   BY   THE   DUTY. 

It  is  not  well  to  declare  that  the  farmers  reap  no  benefit 
from  this  duty ;  for  until  that  is  demonstrated  to  their  satis- 
faction —  something  which  has  not  yet  been  done  —  it  will 
be  impossible  to  dislodge  a  conviction  which  has  already  be- 
come fixed  in  their  minds.  The  farmers  feel  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  protected  by  the  duty.  Until  a  demonstration  is 
accepted  by  such  constituents,  it  will  be  idle  to  expect  their 
representatives  in  Congress  —  and  they  form  a  majority  of  the 
body  —  to  go  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
are  accountable.  As  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butter  worth,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  creditably  represented  one  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati districts  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  tersely 
stated :  "  Congress  is  a  sounding  board,  a  cave  of  echoes, 
an  assemblage  of  unpatented  graphophones  repeating  what  is 
talked  into  them  by  their  constituents."  These  members  .of 
Congress  are  indeed  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  that  is 
the  very  reason  we  must  not  expect  the  representatives  of 
districts,  whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  attacked,  to  look 
with  favor  upon  this  proposal.  With  them  it  is  a  question 
upon  which  their  political  life  depends  ;  and  the  question  of 
their  view  apart,  they  are  occupying  the  position  that  many 
of  the  opponents  of  the  duty  would  take,  were  positions 
reversed. 

»  Speech  of  Hon.  Henry  T.Bannon,  of  Ohio,  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  22, 1906: 
On  rfi'pieniber  13,  1905,  Swift  &  Co.  made  a  test  of  the  cost,  expense  of  handliiii;,  dress- 
ing iiiid  selliiiK  an  average  lot  of  eighteen  steern.  These  animals  weighed  23,U80  pounds, 
an^d  cost,  at  $a  60  per  hundredweight,  $8JU.88.  The  hides  taken  from  them  weighed  1,288 
pounds  and  were  sold  for  $172.10.  Tne  value  of  the  hides  was  equal  lo  one  filth  of  the  cost 
of  the  cattle.  This  is  almost  invariably  the  case.  The  farmer  knows  that,  lie  knows  that 
the  hide  is  one  fifth  of  the  value  of  his  animal;  and  if  that  hide  is  (trotected  by  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  be  gets  the  benefit.  If  that  duty  i.s  removed,  upon  him  must  fall  the  loss,  and  there 
will  be  no  resulting  benefit  to  the  retail  buyer  of  shoes,  harness,  and  other  leather  articles. 
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DOES   THE   TRUST   PROFIT   BY   THE   DUTY   AS    ALLEGED? 

The  promoters  of  the  agitation  adopt  a  common  method  of 
arousing  public  sentiment.  They  parade  a  bugaboo  for  our 
edification  and  denunciation.  They  have  declared  that  "  the 
beef  trust  is  enriched  by  the  duty  on  hides  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  duty, "  a  sum  alleged  to  amount  to  about  $7,000,000 
annually.  If  this  is  true  and  the  trust  is  the  octopus  con- 
trolling the  hide  output  and  reaching  out  to  embrace  the 
market  of  sole  leather,  it  is  strange  that  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  a  member 
of  the  trust,  should  have  announced  at  a  recent  gathering 
of  shoe  dealers  in  Boston  the  willingness  of  his  company  to 
join  in  a  movement  for  free  hides  and  free  leather  whenever 
the  shoemakers  are  willing  to  advocate  free  shoes.  If  the 
trust  reaps  the  sum  attributed  to  it,  then  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  it  is  willing  to  surrender  that  income  without  return  or 
consideration.  This  allegation  that  the  trust  is  the  sole 
beneficiary  of  the  duty  apparently  has  no  more  foundation 
in  fact  than  the  former  declaration  that  the  duty  was  imposed 
at  the  dictation  of  the  beef  trust.  The  representatives  of 
the  agriculturalists  claim  that  their  constituents  absorb  most 
of  the  benefit  of  the  duty,  if  not  all  of  it.^ 

THE   manufacturers'    COMPLAINT   OF   THE   DRAWBACK. 

It  is  urged  that  the  position  of  the  American  shoemaker  is 
made  difficult  by  the  provision  in  the  law  for  a  drawback  on 
exported  leather  made  from  imported  hides  equal  to  the  duties 
paid  on  the  raw  material.  The  charge  is  made  that  United 
States  tanners  are  willing  to  share  the  drawback  with  their 
foreign  customers  and  that  this  enables  them  to  sell  to  foreign 
competitors  at  lower  prices  than  to  domestic  shoe  manu- 
facturers. If  this  is  correct,  it  can  indicate  but  one  of  two 
things :  either  an  over-production  of  sole  leather  in  this  country, 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  "  dumping  "  is  done,  or  that  prices 
have  not  been  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  namely, 

^Speech  of  Hon.  Henry  T.  Bannon,  of  Ohio,  In  the  House  of  ReprcBentatives,  \fay 
22, 1906.  Speech  of  Hon.  Francig  K.  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Steles,  June  27, 1906. 
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15  per  cent.  When  the  drawback  provision  was  inserted  into 
the  law,  it  was  anticipated  that  hides  would  be  brought  into 
this  country,  tanned  here,  and  reexported,  and  that  our 
tanners  and  their  employees  would  enjoy  the  rewards  of  that 
labor.  It  could  not  have  been  suspected  that  advantage 
to  the  foreign  shoe  manufacturer  and  injury  to  ours  would 
be  the  result  of  a  policy  which  was  devised  to  encour- 
age the  leather  industry,  protect  labor,  and  enlarge  our 
markets.  I  believe  that  the  purposes  of  the  law  have  been 
and  are  being  accomplished.  Our  large  exports  of  leather 
clearly  indicate  this.^" 


HAS     THE     AMERICAN     BOOT     AND      SHOE     MANUFACTURER 
BEEN   INJURED  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  American  manufacturer,  are  any  unfavor- 
able results  in  evidence  ?  Up  to  the  present  time  what  benefit 
has  the  foreign  manufacturer  secured  ?  Even  with  the  alleged 
lower  cost  of  leather,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  has  been  able  to  sell  his  boots  and  shoes  in  the 
American  market  even  to  a  limited  extent.  The  boot  and 
shoe  industry  is  perhaps  the  only  domestic  industry  of  any 
importance  which  enjoys  freedom  from  considerable  foreign 
competition.  Not  only  have  our  manufacturers  complete 
control  of  the  home  market,  but  since  1897  foreign  exports  of 
our  boots  and  shoQS  liave  increased  at  a  rate  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  France,  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  British  West  Indies,  Cuba, 
Australasia,  and  British  Africa  are  our  principal  customers. 
Of  these.  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Australasia 
purchased  five-sevenths  of  the  total  exports  of  1904.  A  case 
cannot  be  made  out  against  the  duty  by  any  comparison  of 
the  exports  since  its  imposition.  The  duty  certainly  has  not 
prevented  expansion  in  the  export  of  American  shoes,  nor  a 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product,  both  in  Massa- 

'"  See  Footnote  (4)  supra. 
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chusetts  and  the  country  at  large."  The  increase  may  not 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  duty ;  but  whatever  the  cause, 
the  fact  remains  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
have  the  exports,  both  as  to  value  and  pairs  exported,  been 
greater  than  during  the  life  of  the  Diugley  law. 

MISTAKEN     IDEAS     AS    TO     THE     BOOT    AND     SHOE     MANU- 
FACTURE. 

The  shoe  manufacture  has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late 
that  an  idea  is  prevalent  that  it  is  the  Commonwealth's  most 
important  industry.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  value  of  the 
finished  product  and  comparisons  are  sometimes  thoughtlessly 
made  with  other  local  industries  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  I  have  no  desire  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the 
industry  or  to  reflect  in  the  slightest  degree  on  its  value  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  citizens,  but  absolute  fairness  compels 
me  to  draw  attention  to  certain  facts  which,  though  obvious 
to  the  investigator,  may  be  easily  overlooked  by  others.  The 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture  is  one  which  assembles  the  finished 
products  of  other  industries.  Its  finished  product,  when  put 
on  the  market,  is  ready  for  wear  by  the  purchaser.  It  is 
unlike  the  textile  industries,  the  materials  of  which  are  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  field,  on  which  no  manufacturing 
cost  has  been  expended  to  enhance  their  value,  and  the  fin- 
ished products  of  which  are  merely  the  raw  materials  for  the 
wholesale  clothier,  merchant  tailor,  and  the  dressmaker.  The 
boot  and  shoe  industry  begins  with  a  finished  product  and 
ends  with  a  finished  product,  while  the  textile  industries 
begin  with  raw  materials  and  end,  in  a  sense,  with  raw 
materials. 

"  United  States  Boot  and  Shoe  Exports,    Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports. 

Value.  Average  value. 

Flscalyear  1896,  1,036,235  prs $l,4H(i,686  $1.39piTpr. 

"  "     190i,  4,ti42,5:31     "  ....  7,2.S8,940  l.o6    "       " 

This  is  nn  increasf  of  348  per  cent  in  numbers  and  410  per  cent  in  value,  and  of  12  per 
cent  on  average  value  per  pair. 

In  19U6  tbere  were  exported  5,672,249  pairs,  valued  at  $9,142,748,  an  average  of  $1.61  per 
pair. 
Value  of  shoe  product  in  Massachusetts : 

1885 $114.729,S33 

1895 122,135,081 

19U5 144,291,426 

In  the  10  years  front  1885  to  1895  the  value  increased  $7,405,548,  and  in  the  10  years  from 
1895  to  1905,  8  years  of  which  the  duty  was  in  force,  the  value  increased  $22,166,346. 
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A  comparison  with  the  cost  of  materials  and  value  of  the 
wool  and  cotton  industries  will  illustrate  my  point." 

Boots  and  shoes  are  preeminently  the  product  of  a  factory 
system  and  their  value  is  easily  obtained,  whereas  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  textile  mills,  noted  in  the  census  as  factory 
product,  are  the  materials  used  in  other  branches  of  manu- 
facture and  are  reported  under  different  heads.  The  pro- 
duction of  garments  is  also  still  largely  a  household  indus- 
try which  is  not  noticed.  These  increased  values,  added  to 
the  output  of  the  textile  mills,  suggest  to  what  an  extent  the 
product  of  either  the  wool  or  cotton  industry  would  over- 
shadow the  product  of  the  shoe  industry. 

There  are  certain  further  facts  in  connection  with  the  boot 
and  slioe  industry  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
hear  the  lament  of  its  leaders. 

CAPITAL   INVESTED  IN   BOOT  AND    SHOE  INDUSTRY  REMARK- 
ABLY  PRODUCTIVE. 

For  a  very  much  smaller  investment  of  capital,  by  the 
employment  of  fewer  operatives,  and  the  payment  of  much 
less  money  in  wages,  it  secures  an  output  of  relatively 
greater  value. ^'  Its  capital  is  nearly  three  times  more  produc- 
tive than  that  of  the  wool  manufacture  and  three  and  a  half 
times  more  productive  than  that  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  industry  with  an  output  larger 
for  the  capital  invested. 

In  the  cotton  manufacture  the  annual  value  of  the  product 

"United  States  CeneuB  Reports,  1900. 

Cost  of  Materials.  Value  of  Products. 

I  $169,604,054  1900  |261, 028,580 

°"0'-'^ I        118,785,831  1890  220,649,358 

^     ,             ,     .                                       I        232,230,968  1900  3y;i,4:3,0o0* 

Wool  manufacture       .        .        .      |        203,095,675  1890  337,76s,524 

„   ..                „                                                  173,441,390  1900  332,806,1561 

*^°"°°                             ■        ■        •      I        154,912,979  1890  267,981,724 
*  Includes  hosiery  and  Ijnlt  goods.                       t  Exclusive  of  cotton  smallwares. 

13  Average  amount  of  capital  required  in  tiie  boot  and  shoe  Industry  and  the  cotton  and 
the  woolen  manufacture  for  every  $100  worth  of  product  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900. 

Capital  for 
Capital.  Product.        f  100  Product. 

Boots  and  shoes $101,795,233        $261,028,580  $39 

Cotton  goods 467,240,167  339,200,320*  137 

Woolens  except  hosiery  and  knit  goods      .         310,iru,749         206,990,484  104 

*  Includes  cotton  smallwares. 
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of  cotton  cloth  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  mills  and 
machinery.  In  other  words,  one  million  dollars  expended 
in  the  erection  of  mills,  with  suitable  machinery  for  the 
production  of  cotton  cloth,  will  produce  annually  about  one 
million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  goods.  Contrast  this  with 
the  returns  of  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  shoe 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
claimed  to  have  an  annual  product  of  nine  million  dollars  in 
value.  The  real  estate  of  this  company,  including  land  and 
buildings,  was  valued  in  1905  at  >8<65,746.  The  valuation  of 
the  machinery  by  the  company  was  $235,415.45.  This  com- 
pany has,  therefore,  an  annual  production  of  boots  and  shoes 
valued  at  about  thirty  times  the  book  value  of  its  entire  plant. 
The  capital  invested  in  this  particular  instance  is  certainly 
productive. 

QUESTION      OF     COAL     FAR     MORE     IMPORTANT     TO     OTHER 

INDUSTRIES. 

Coal  is  of  vastly  greater  moment  to  other  important  indus- 
tries of  New  England  than  to  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  This 
can  readily  be  seen  by  examining  the  figures  in  the  census 
for  1900  relating  to  the  cotton  and  the  wool  manufacture.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  in  considering  these  figures  that 
they  do  not  include  those  for  knit  goods,  a  branch  of  tiie 
industry  of  considerable  consequence. 

The  power  required  to  move  the  boot  and  shoe  machinery 
of  Massachusetts,  which  produces  nearly  one-half  as  much  as 
the  entire  country,  was  in  1900  only  18,411  horse-power. 
The  power  required  to  move  all  the  boot  and  shoe  machine ly 
of  the  United  States  was  only  51,073  horse-power."  This 
was  less  than  one-fif ih  of  the  horse-power  required  for  all  the 
wool  machinery  in  the  United  States,  and  only  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  power  required  to  move  our  cotton  machinery. 

i^  Amount  and  cost  of  power  in  various  industries  in  the  United  States  and  Massacbusetta 

according  to  census  of  1900  : 

Iiuhistry.                                        Ilorae-power.  Fuel.  Poicer  and  Heat.  Total  Cost. 

Cotton 8U5,li!6  $6,039,485  $382,676  $8,422,161 

Wool 274,2()2  3,362,162  20D,:i26  3,568,488 

Buot  and  shoe  (U.S.)        .         .            51,U73  958,928 

Boot  and  shoe  (Mass.)     .        .           18,411  264,902  155,155  450,027 
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In  1900  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the  entire  country 
spent  for  fuel  and  rented  power  and  heat  less  than  a  million 
dollars,  less  than  one-third  the  amount  spent  by  the  wool  indus- 
try for  the  same  purposes  and  less  than  one-sixth  the  amount 
spent  by  the  cotton  industry."  In  three  Massachusetts  textile 
mills  alone  with  which  I  am  closely  identified  more  than  three- 
fourths  as  much  horse-power  was  utilized  in  1905  as  in  all  the 
boot  and  shoe  factories  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1900.  With 
the  additions  that  are  now  planned  for  these  three  mills,  the 
consumption  of  coal,  the  amount  of  horse-power  developed, 
the  cost  of  power  and  heating,  will  exceed  that  of  the  entire 
boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Massachusetts  in  1900,  and  will  be 
about  one-half  of  that  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year.  So  relatively  insignificant 
indeed  is  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufactories  in  Massachusetts,  that  if  the  present  duty  on 
coal  were  removed,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
received  the  whole  equivalent  of  that  duty,  the  saving  of  cost 
to  them  would  be  less  than  $50,000  per  annum.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  namely, 
67  cents  per  ton,  could  not  be  saved.  There  appears  to 
be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  importing  bituminous  coal 
at  the  merely  nominal  duty  of  15  cents  per  ton.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  668,728  tons  of  coal 
were  imported  at  the  port  of  Boston,  yet  only  76,028  tons 
yielded  the  full  duty  of  67  cents  per  ton.  The  remaining 
592,700  tons,  in  the  form  of  slack  or  culm  (such  coal  as  will 
pass  through  a  half-inch  screen),  yielded  only  15  cents  per  ton. 
This  would  indicate  that  most  of  the  duty  may  be  evaded 
by  converting  coal  into  a  species  of  slack  or  culm.  The 
amount  of  duty  actually  realized  on  our  imported  coal  is 
trivial. 

I  examined  the  question  of  free  coal  with  great  care  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  New  England  would  gain  nothing  thereby. 
Surely,  if  free  coal  is  of  much  importance  to  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  it  is  several  times  more  so  to  the  textile  indus- 
tries, and  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  among  the  latter  the  idea  is 
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prevalent  that  free  coal  would  reduce  the  cost  of  power  neces- 
sary to  move  their  machinery  or  increase  their  earnings."  The 
coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  produce  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  this  country.  Canada 
secures  only  a  portion  of  her  coal  from  Nova  Scotia.  Her 
imports  of  coal  are  about  one  and  one-half  times  Nova  Scotia's 
entire  production.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  coal  could  have 
any  appreciable  effect. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  industries  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  are  decadent  and  need  some 
special  elixir  to  invigorate  them  and  give  them  new  life,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  if  they  do  need  a  tonic  something  far  more 
stimulating  is  required  than  free  coal. 

THE    REAL   DIFFICULTY   DISTURBING     THE    BOOT    AND    SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS. 

The  real  difficulty  —  if  there  be  any  —  under  which  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  labors,  is  the  increased  cost  of  the 
materials  entering  into  its  product,  especially  leather.  This 
is  due  to  perfectly  obvious  natural  causes,  which  are  not  attrib- 
utable to  the  tariff  law.  Within  recent  years  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  and  the  expanding  automobile  industry  have 
caused  an  immensely  increased  demand  for  leather,  and  have 
strained  to  the  utmost  the  producing  capacity  of  the  countries 
furnishing  hides  to  the  world's  consumers.  In  addition, 
China,  Japan,  South  Africa,  and  South  America  have  recently 
become  consumers  of  leather  on  an  increased  scale,  so 
that  while  the  uses  to  which  leather  is  put  have  been  multi- 
plied, the  population  by  which  its  products  are  needed  has 
also  been  increasing  rapidly.  The  expansion  in  the  cattle 
industry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  leather. 

SIMILAR   CONDITION    IN   ENGLAND. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  have  even  more 
to  contend  with  than  our  own.     They  are  face  to  face  with 

IB  Free  Coal :  Would  it  give  New  BDgland  Manufacturers  Cheaper  Fuel?  By  William 
Wbitman,  Boston,  1891. 
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increased  prices  of  materials,  and  the  shoe  dealers  have 
decided,  in  convention,  to  advance  the  prices  of  shoes  from 
40  to  50  per  cent.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  change  is 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  hides  and  leather  in  England.  In 
a  recent  report  Consul  Ham,  of  Hull,  describes  the  critical 
condition  of  the  trade  at  Leicester,  a  condition  which,  not- 
withstanding our  duty  of  15  per  cent,  is  far  more  serious  than 
in  this  country.^*'  Further  reports  indicate  the  general 
scarcity  of  hides  throughout  the  world."  The  difficulties  of 
the  English  shoe  manufacturers  have  undoubtedly  been 
materially  increased  during  the  past  two  years  by  the  diver- 
sion of  foreign  hides  from  her  markets  to  ours,  because  of 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  our  domestic  leather  and  shoe 
industry  during  those  years.  The  importations  of  hides  in 
the  past  year  were  about  double  those  of  1904. 

With  the  shoe  industry  of  England  in  such  a  plight  and 
with  prices  for  leather  in  free  trade  England  soaring  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  other  causes  than  the  duty  must  be 
accountable  for  a  condition  which  is  not  exceptional  to 
this  country  alone.  The  increase  in  value  of  all  our 
imported  hides  clearly  indicates  that  the  high  prices  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  duty  we  may 
have.  During  the  past  eight  yeara  our  imported  hides  have 
increased  in  value  about  25  per  cent.^*     The  average  foreign 

I" See"  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,"  No.  306,  March,  1906,  page  162. 
1' See"  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics."  Jan- 
uary, 1906,  page  175.      See  also  "  Yorkshire  Post,"  June  1,  1906,  for  Report  of  Scarcity  in 
Geriiiaij^  . 

IS  Imports  of  hides  entered  for  consunaption  paying  duty,  fiscal  years  1898  to  1905  inclusive, 
showing  quantity,  value,  average  value  per  pound,  total  anaount  of  duty  collected,  and 
amount  of  drawback  paid  on  exported  leather,  under  law  of  1897. 


Fiscal  year 

Quantity 
Pounds. 

Value. 

0)     . 

Oh 
>  <» 

Duty 
Collected. 

Drawback  Paid 

Total 

ending 
June  30. 

On  Sole 
Leather. 

On  Other 
Leather. 

of  Draw- 
back. 

1898  .   .   . 

1899  .  .   . 

1900  ,   .    . 

1901  .   .   . 

1902  .   .    . 

1903  .    .    . 

1904  .    .    . 

1905  .    .    . 

112,440,602 
]25,264,8S8 
154,3H1,494 
120,557,034 
160,994,917 
131,705,012 
83,652,960 
111,535,719- 

$11,871,937 
l:i,012,788 
18,182,906 
14.872,252 
17,669,467 
16,116,392 
10.815,206 
14,578,019 

10.6  cts. 
10.4    " 

11.8  " 
12.3    " 

11.7  '• 
12.2    " 

12.9  " 
13.1    " 

$1,780,791 
1,951,918 
2,727.4:<6 
2,230,838 
2,6.50,420 
2,417,459 
1,621,827 
2,185,382 

$387,295 
277,969 
357,100 
456,241 
491,395 
431,823 

$284,204 
264,839 
166,044 
148,823 

$641, .304 
721.080 
657,439 
680,646 

Prior  to  1S93  the  imports  of  hides  were  not  classified  separately  from  calf  skins,  and  con- 
sequently there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  foreign  value  of  hides  imported  prior  to 
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prices  for  River  Plate  hides  as  shown  by  the  actual  invoices 
thereof  have  also  increased  from  25  to  30  per  cent.^^ 

These  high  prices  of  leather  and  hides  cannot  be  attributed 
to  a  duty  which  is  only  15  per  cent,  and  exists  only  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  might 
just  as  well  admit  that  the  high  prices  are  due  to  a  perfectly 
natural  cause,  an  enormously  increased  demand.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  a  large  demand  has  increased  prices,  though 
it  may  possibly  be  the  first  time  that  a  change  of  legislation 
has  been  sought  to  regulate  the  fundamental  law  of  demand 
and  supply. 

The  shoe  industry  is  not  the  only  one  compelled  to  face 
rising  prices.  The  rubber  manufacturers  face  the  same  dif- 
ficulty.^"  It  is  not  the  only  industry  on  whose  raw  material 
a  duty  is  levied.  Certainly  it  is  in  no  more  difficult  position 
than  the  wool  manufacture,  which  was  obliged  to  pay  an 
average  price  of  57  per  cent  more  for  wool  during  the  past 
year  than  during  the  last  sixteen  yeare.  Even  the  cotton 
manufacture  which  has  free  cotton  has  experienced  difficulties 
with  which  those  of  the  shoe  industry  are  slight  in  compari- 
son. Would  it  not  be  better  to  accept  the  situation,  attrib- 
ute it  to  its  natural  causes,  and  announce  an  advance  in 
prices  justified  by  conditions  ? 

]898.  This  tJible,  however,  Bhows  conclusively  that  there  was  no  increase  in  avenipe  value 
until  HlUU,  and  that  ill  ln02  the  average  value  under  the  present  duty  declined  from  the  two 
previous  yearn,  but  wince  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase  (which  may  be  considered 
equivalent,  on  the  whole,  to  about  25  per  cent  for  the  last  eight  years). 

''Average   Pricks   fob   River   Plate  Hides    for   the   Nine   Years   1897   to    1905 

Inclusive. 


Buenos 

Buenos 

Winter 

Summer 

Entre 
Hios. 

Nalu- 
rules. 

Years. 

Monte- 

Ay res 

Ay  res 

Hair 

Hair 

Santa  Fe. 

video. 

CIa>8iti'd. 

Des'echos. 

Cordovas. 

Cordovas. 

1897   . 

IfiJ  CtB. 

16    cts. 

15    cts. 

16    cts. 

144  cts. 

15     CtB. 

14^  cts. 

1«98  . 

16i    " 

16     " 

15     " 

16     " 

14i    " 

15J  cts. 

1899   . 

llh    " 

16J    " 

18     " 

16     " 

]5i    " 

16     " 

1W0  . 

18J    '• 

18     " 

1901   . 

19^    " 

18^    " 

17i    " 

19     " 

17i    " 

1S.U2  . 

19       " 

IHi    " 

ITJ    " 

.   •   . 

16k    •• 

1903   . 

IMJ    " 

18     " 

17      " 

19^    " 

Itii    '• 

I7i    " 

17i    " 

17     " 

1904   . 

20^    " 

19J    " 

18i    •• 

i»3  " 

17      " 

isl   " 

lyOo   . 

2U    " 

20      " 

19      " 

2oJ    " 

19k    " 

19     " 

The  above  prices  include  foreign  cost  and  freight  to  Boston  (in  bond),  but  do  not  include 
insurance,  bankers'  charues  and  profit.  The  above  prices  are  based  on  actual  invoices 
duriui;  the  period  aud  show  an  advance  of  from  25  to  M  per  cent. 


'  See  "  New  York  Sun,"  June  13,  1906. 
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WHO  WILL  BE   BENEFITED    BY  THE    REPEAL  OF   THE    DUTY? 

What  the  people  wish  to  know  —  and  it  is  the  people  f or 
whom  consideration  is  always  professed  —  is,  how  much  the 
removal  is  going  to  help  them  ?  How  dearly  do  the  American 
people  pay  for  the  tariff  on  hides?  What  does  the  15  per 
cent  mean  to  the  consumer?  Is  this  "tax"  to  be  diverted 
from  those  who  are  alleged  to  be  benefited  by  it  into  the 
coffers  of  the  shoe  manufacturers,  or  is  it  to  be  presented  as 
a  gratuity  to  the  people?  If  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  done  in 
response  to  no  demand ;  for  we  are  said  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  shod  people  in  the  world,  and  no  complaint  is  heard 
from  the  people  of  the  pressure  of  tliis  duty.  If  it  is  to  be 
simply  a  transfer  of  benefit  from  one  set  of  beneficiaries  to 
another,  then  there  will  be  still  less  interest  taken  in  the 
proposal. 

We  have  seen  that  farmers  feel  that  tliey  profit  by  tlie  duty. 
We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  trust  has 
stated  his  willingness  to  join  in  a  removal  of  the  duty,  pro- 
vided the  shoemakers  would  advocate  free  shoes.  The 
farmers  feel  they  would  lose  by  the  removal  of  the  duty,  and 
the  trust,  knowing  the  attitude  of  the  shoe  manufacturer,  is 
indifferent.  The  people  at  large,  the  consumers,  have  not 
clamored  for  the  removal  of  the  duty ;  neither  has  the  farmer 
nor  the  trust.  The  shoe  manufacturer  has.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  shoe  manufacturer  expects  to  gain 
somewhat  if  he  succeeds  in  his  efforts  ?  We  certainly  have 
sufficient  evidence  from  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  shoe 
industry  to  warrant  the  inference. 

On  this  point  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  January  I'J,  1906,  by  the  Hon.  James  Breck  Perkins 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  is  enlightening.  He  was  spokesman 
for  the  shoe  industry  of  his  city,  and  was  advocating  free 
hides.  He  took  the  position  that  the  middleman  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff,  and  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off,  the 
competition  of  South  America  in  hides  would  have  to  be  met 
on  a  lower  basis. 
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Mr.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  asked  him  this  question : 

If  that  position  be  true,  the  only  advantage  that  this 
legislation  which  you  propose  would  have  would  be  to 
take  away  the  profit  that  goes  to  the  middleman  in  the 
cattle  business  and  give  it  to  the  man  who  manufactures 
shoes  ? 

To  which  Mr.  Perkins  replied : 

I  think  that  is  a  fact.  I  think  it  would  take  it 
away  from  Armour  &  Co.  and  members  of  the  great 
beef  combination  and  give  it  to  those  employing  a  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens  in  their  manufactories. 

Compare  this  conclusion  with  an  analysis  of  the  content 
tions  of  ex-Governor  Douglas.  Mr,  Douglas  declares  that 
there  is  an  immense  profit  to  somebody  from  the  duty  on 
hides.  He  says  the  farmer  doesn't  get  the  profit,  but  main- 
tains that  the  beef  trust  gets  it  and  keeps  it.  He  is  careful 
not  to  favor  a  removal  of  the  duty  unless  accompanied  by 
free  sole  leather,  for  fear  that  the  tanner  will  get  it  and  keep 
it.  He  maintains  that  if  the  profit  should  be  passed  on  to  the 
shoe  manufacturer  it  will  be  distributed  both  to  home  and 
foreign  consumers  in  the  form  of  cheaper  shoes. 

But  whether  the  trust  or  the  shoe  manufacturers  would 
reap  the  benefit  is  perhaps  unimportant.  What  the  people 
really  want  to  know  is,  what  would  they  gain  by  the  removal  of 
the  duty?  In  my  opinion  they  would  gain  nothing,  for  they 
would  not  reap  the  benefit.  But  assuming  that  the  consumer 
would  reap  the  entire  benefit,  let  us  consider  his  gain. 

WHAT    WOULD    THE    CONSUMER    GAIN    IF    HE    REAPED    THE 
ENTIRE   BENEFIT    OF   THE   REMOVAL   OF    THE   DUTY? 

We  may  disregard  for  a  moment  the  beneficiary  of  the  duty 
and  study  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  price 
of  shoes.  Various  estimates  have  been  given.  The  majority 
opinion  places  the  difference  in  price  on  the  average  pair  of 
shoes  at  two  cents,  —  the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  by  some  the  difference  is  placed  as 
high  as  five  cents  a  pair ;  but  in  either  event  the  difference 
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to  the  consumer  is  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  in  the 
year's  expenditures.  On  all  the  shoes  made  in  the  country 
last  year  it  was  placed  by  Mr.  Perkins  at  $4,000,000  on  an 
output  which  must  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of 
$261,028,580,  the  product  of  the  census  year  1900.  The  out- 
put of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  census  year  1905  was  $320,- 
107,458. 

HISTORY   REPEATS    ITSELF. 

Few  persons  remember,  and  perhaps  many  in  the  business 
do  not  know,  that  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago  a  petition, 
asking  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not  only  to  remove 
the  duty  from  hides,  lastings,  and  webbings,  but  for  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  protective  system,  was  signed  by  some 
four  hundred  men  engaged  in  the  business  in  this  Common- 
wealth and  adjoining  States. 

It  was  printed  in  the  "  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter "  of 
June  29,  1871,  and  it  is  well  at  this  juncture,  when  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  signers  are  predicting  all  sorts  of  dire  disas- 
ters to  their  business,  to  note  the  arguments  then  advanced 
in  favor  of  their  demand,  the  virulent  attack  on  the  protective 
policy,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  position  taken  by  the  signers 
of  the  petition.  In  my  opinion,  this  examination  will  show 
how  utterly  false  the  premises  were  on  which  it  was  founded, 
how  groundless  were  the  feai"s  therein  expressed,  how  hyster- 
ical were  the  men  in  that  industry  three  decades  ago,  and  how 
like  them  are  their  successors  of  to-day.  If  such  examination 
shows  they  were  mistaken  in  their  fears,  then,  it  seems  that 
one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  there  is  no  more  ground  for 
the  gloomy  forebodings  and  prognostications  of  to-day  than 
for  those  of  1871,  and  that  the  cry  of  "  wolf,  wolf  "  does  not 
necessarily  mean  danger  to  the  industry. 

The  petition  is  as  follows  : 

A  Protect  Against  the  Tariff  bij  the  Shoe  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  : 

The  undersigned,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  their  fellow 
manufacturers  and  of  the  public  to  certain  facts  illustra- 
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tive  of  the  bearing  of  the  present  tariff  upon  their  indus- 
try. The  legislation  of  other  countries  has  aimed  to 
secure  for  manufacturers  and  artisans  the  raw  materials 
for  their  industry  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates.  Every 
country  pursuing  this  policy  has  rapidly  developed  its 
manufactures.  The  opposite  system  has  generally  pre- 
vailed in  our  country,  and  has  retarded  the  naturally 
vigorous  growth  of  our  industries.  Whatever  measure 
of  prosperity  they  have  attained  has  been  in  spite  of  an 
adverse  and  depressing  system  of  taxation,  and  is  due  to 
the  intelligence,  skill,  and  industr}^  of  our  people.  These 
have  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  both  natural  and 
artilicial  dithculties. 

The  tariff  tax  upon  our  leather  amounts  to  35  per 
cent.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history  Amer- 
icans have  enjoyed  such  advantages  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather  as  have  enabled  them  to  undersell  all  compet- 
ing nations.  This  tax,  therefore,  is  totally  unnecessary 
as  a  protective  measure. 

The  duties  on  cotton  and  silk-rubber  webbing  are  35 
and  50  per  cent  respectively.  As  few  of  these  goods 
are  manufactured  in  this  country,  these  protective  duties 
are  benefits  to  the  few  and  burdens  to  the  many.  Tiie 
duties  on  lastings  and  serges  are  85  per  cent.  Although 
these  highly  protective  duties  have  been  levied  for  four 
years,  they  have  succeeded  in  stimulating  oidy  two  estab- 
lishments to  engage  in  making  these  articles,  and  that  to 
a  limited  extent.  Moreover,  the  quality  of  tlieir  prod- 
ucts is  too  inferior  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  imported 
goods. 

The  combined  taxes  upon  all  the  articles  forming  the 
materials  of  our  industry  yield  the  Government  a  revenue 
of  only  $3,500,000,  while  they  impose  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  boots  and  shoes  a  tax  of  818,000,000,  which 
must  eventually  l)e  paid  by  the  wearers  of  these  neces- 
sary articles. 

The  direct  consequence  of  these  protective  taxes  is 
such  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  products  as  prevents 
our  competing  with  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  other  countries.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  productive  power  of  a 
given  amount  of  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  our  manu- 
facture, through  improved  machinery  and  new  pro- 
cesses. This  gain,  which  should  have  resulted  in  cheaper 
boots   and  shoes,  has  been  completely  nullified  by  pro- 
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tective  taxes.  The  legislation  of  our  cx)uiitry  has  driven 
our  products  from  the  markets  of  Canada,  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America,  which  we  had  enjoyed 
for  more  than  a  century.  It  has  transferred  the  manu- 
facture of  our  products  to  a  great  degree  to  Canada, 
where  it  enjoys  greater  advantages,  and  is  subject  to 
fewer  impediments,  in  the  prosecution  of  business.  Thus 
our  country  has  to  this  extent  lost  the  benefits  of  this 
industry  and  given  her  wealth  to  others,  through  a 
system  of  tariff  taxation,  professedly  framed  to  foster 
and  encourage  American  industry,  but  which  expels  it 
from  America,  and  increases  the  wealth  of  other  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  influences  of  the  tariff  upon 
our  production,  the  system  of  protective  duties  indirectly 
imposes  grievous  burdens  upon  it  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  our  buildings,  engines,  machinery,  tools,  and  supplies, 
as  well  as  railroad  transportation.  It  raises  the  price  of 
house  rent,  fuel,  clothing,  and  all  supplies,  so  as  to 
render  extravagant  wages  a  necessity  to  our  workmen. 
This  apparent  increase  of  wages,  however,  yields  no 
substantial  benefit  to  our  workmen,  because  it  is  all 
consumed  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  living. 

We  believe  that  an  entire  removal  of  all  protective 
duties  would  greatly  advance  our  industry,  as  we  should 
then  have  the  markets  of  the  world  in  which  to  sell  our 
products,  thus  largely  increasing  the  labor  employed,  and 
the  profits  of  manufacturing.  We,  moreover,  believe 
that  the  enhanced  wealth  and  comfort  of  our  own  people, 
consequent  upon  a  change  of  system,  would  be  evidenced 
in  an  increased  consumption  of  our  goods.  A  reduction 
in  the  duties  levied  upon  the  articles  used  in  our  manu- 
facture is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  all  capitalists  and 
laborers  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

The  magnitude  of  our  industry,  which  is  larger  in  the 
value  of  its  product  and  the  number  of  hands  employed 
than  any  other  single  industry  in  the  country,  should 
insure  a  careful  consideration  of  our  reasonable  demands. 
While  the  iron,  the  cotton,  and  other  interests  are  con- 
stantly deferred  to  by  our  legislators  when  they  request 
protection,  it  will  not  appear  unreasonable  that  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  should  claim  from  their  fellow  citizens 
and  from  Congress  a  careful  consideration  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  it  bj'  the  policy  of  miscalled  protection, 
and  the  manifest  advantages  which  would  result,  at  least 
to  the  largest  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  from  its 
overthrow. 
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Again  in  1890  a  similar  lament  was  heard  throughout  the 
State,  direful  predictions  were  made,  and  a  petition  was  pro- 
mulgated asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron,  scrap 
iron,  and  scrap  steel,  and  for  free  coal  and  coke  and  iron. 
Gov.  William  E.  Russell,  in  speaking  of  certain  Massachu- 
setts industries,  said  they  were  "  folding  their  tents  like  the 
Arab  and  silently  stealing  away."  Again,  to-day,  we  hear 
the  lament  and  clamor  in  the  midst  of  our  prosperity,  and  we 
may  well  pause  to  consider  whether  events  have  verified  in 
any  v/ay  the  predictions  of  our  earlier  tariff  revisionists. 

EVENTS  HAVE  DISPROVED   ASSERTIONS  IN  PETITION  OF  1871, 

It  will  be  obeerved  that  results  have  hardly  supported  the 
allegation  that  our  system  of  levying  a  tariff  on  some  raw 
materials  has  retarded  the  naturally  vigorous  growth  of  our 
industries.  The  United  States  is  to-day  acknowledged  as  the 
greatest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world.  To  whatever 
cause  this  unexampled  success  is  due  —  whether  because  of  or 
in  spite  of  our  long  established  policy  —  the  fact  is  that  mar- 
velous progress  has  been  made  by  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, a  progress  which  has  challenged  wide  attention  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  signers  of  this  petition  cared  nothing  for  the  effect  on 
other  industries  the  granting  of  their  request  would  have. 
They  did  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  "•  live  and  let  live," 
but  were  bent  solely  on  securing  what  they  considered  advan- 
tageous to  them.  In  their  view  of  affairs  it  was  a  race,  and 
the  hindmost  was  to  be  left  unaided  in  the  contest  with  skilful 
and  firmly  established  foreign  competitoi-s.  If  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  destroy  a  kindred  industry  in  their  search  for  sup- 
posed benefits  for  their  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
depreciated  the  products  of  domestic  mills  making  iastings 
and  serges,  and  declared  them  of  "  too  inferior  a  quality  to 
supersede  the  imported  goods."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
more  supremely  selfish  action.  Feeling  secure  in  their  own 
industry  they  had  no  concern  for  another.  I  fear,  in  view  of 
the  past  record,  that  the  position  of  those  who  now  demand 
a  limited  number  of  free  materials,  rather  than  the  overthrow 
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of  the  protective  system,  is  actuated  more  from  caution  than 
any  less  favorable  leaning  toward  free  trade. 

In  1871,  as  now,  it  was  argued  that  the  duties  denounced 
prevented  competition  in  other  countries  ;  that  the  protective 
legislation  had  driven  our  products  from  the  markets  of  coun- 
tries in  which  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  sold ;  that  the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  to  a  great  degree,  had  been  forced 
to  Canada,  and  that  our  wealth  had  been  expelled  from  the 
country  to  the  gain  of  rivals.  The  entire  removal  of  the  pro- 
tective duties  was  desired  to  greatly  enhance  the  shoe  indus- 
try and  enable  it  to  sell  its  product  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

THE    BOOT  AND   SHOE   INDUSTRY   HAS    ENJOYED    A  HEALTHY 

GROWTH. 

The  act  of  1872  repealed  the  duty  on  hides,  reduced  the 
duty  on  sole  leather  one  half,  but  retained  duties  on  upper 
and  other  leather.  The  Congress  refused  to  grant  all  the 
relief  declared  to  be  needed  by  this  important  industry,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  what  has  been  its  progress  in 
the  last  thirty-five  years  ?  The  growth  has  been  at  a  steady 
rate  of  more  than  forty-three  million  pairs  a  decade  between 
1870  and  1890,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  nearly  fifty  million 
dollars  every  ten  years.  In  1870  there  was  no  report  of 
factory  product,  but  80,627,244  pairs  were  returned  as  having 
been  made  in  the  country.  The  figures  for  1880,  1900,  and 
1905  measure  a  healthy  growth.  ^^ 

Not  only  has  the  industry  greatly  expanded  in  this  coun- 
try, but  its  transfer  to  Canada,  which  was  stated  by  the 
petition  of  1871  as  having  occurred,  has  been  arrested. 
In  addition,  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Canada, 
which  showed  good  growth  between  1870  and  1880,  has  re- 
mained practically  stationary  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
Canadian  census  shows  that  the  value  of  the  product  in  1870 

*' United  States. 

Pairs.  Value. 

1883 125.478,f.ll  tl6fi,05o,354 

lyOO 210,i.i5,4l9  Vi61,iiJ8,58U 

1905 242,ll0,U35  3^0,107,458 
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was  $7,927,155 ;  in  1880  it  was  $17,895,903,  and  in  1900,  in- 
cluding all  shoes  made  from  rubber,  felt,  and  cloth,  in  addition 
to  those  made  from  leather,  it  was  but  $18,481,216.  Contrast 
the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  two  countries  and  decide 
whether  the  views  and  predictions  of  the  alarmists  of  1871 
were  correct. 

On  the  contrary,  this  beneficent,  useful,  and  necessary 
industry  has  grown  consistently  with  the  prodigious  growth 
of  the  country,  all  the  time  supplying  the  entire  footwear 
used  by  our  millions  of  liberal  purchasers  and  expanding  its 
exports  to  such  a  value  as  to  closely  approximate  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  to  assume  second  position  among  the 
exporting  countries  of  the  world.  A  glance  at  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  will  disclose  their  extent  and  value  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  those  from  this  country.^^ 


GROWTH    IN    EXPORTS    OF    BOOTS    AND    SHOES    MORE    RAPID 
SINCE    1897    THAN   BEFORE. 

The  significant  fact  revealed  in  the  statistics  of  our  exports 
of  boots  and  shoes  '^'^  is  this :  since  1897,  the  year  in  which 
the  duty  on  hides,  now  so  bitterly  complained  of,  was  im- 

'*  Table  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  through  Its  Bureau  of  Stati» 
ticri,  shows: 

Exports  of  Boots  and   Shoes  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  respec- 
tively, isus  to  lyoo. 


Calendar 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Ykak. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

1893 

m>i 

1895 

1S96 

1>97 

1S9S 

1899 

lH.iO 

1901 

190-i 

1MU3 

19111 

1905 

Pairs. 

58<i,O03 
723.517 
965,196 
1,1 11, 033 
1,A30,921 
l,:iyl..i20 
2,6.54,370 
3,Urt2.336 
3,796,307 
4,IIJ9  629 
4,579.161 
4,S06,279 
5,672,221 

$726,210 
8Sii,l79 
1,2:U,S71 
1,596,391 
l,H8s,649 
1,914,423 
3,6'i8,433 
4,62ti,258 
6,997,463 
6,470,412 
7,244,726 
7,319,775 
8,650,012 

Pairs. 

8,316,588 
8,022,756 
8,095,440 
8,940,216 
7,7i'7,168 
7.667,040 
7,241,^76 
7,5t)2,928 
8,142,516 
9.466,056 
9,2^6.296 
8,107,824 
9,287,388 

$8,259,580 
7,S54,MOl 
7.692,379 
8.754,979 
7,611,624 
7,270,215 
6,912,588 
7,198,274 
8,045,250 
9,229  ,H23 
8.9SO,542 
7.69;,019 
9,160,184 
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posed,  the  growth  in  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  by  the 
United  States  has  been  more  rapid  than  before.  We 
have  added  five  million  pairs  of  shoes  to  our  exports  since 
1893,  and  we  have  increased  the  average  value  per  pair  23 
per  cent.  The  English  exports  in  1904  were  actually  fewer 
than  in  1893,  and  in  1895  were  less  than  a  million  in  excess 
of  the  number  a  dozen  years  earlier,  while  the  average  value 
of  those  exports  has  remained  about  stationary  —  at  less  than 
a  dollar  a  pair. 

We  have  not  lost  the  trade  of  Canada  or  Mexico  or  the 
West  Indies.  On  the  contrary,  the  trade  with  those  countries 
has  expanded  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  since  1897  than  from 
1876  to  1897,  during  which  time  hides  were  free  of  duty.^^ 

The  insignificant  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  of  exports 
to  Mexico  in  1895  was  increased  to  1878,535  in  1904,  and 
that  country  was  our  fourth  best  customer.  Within  the  same 
period  the  exports  to  the  West  Indies  increased  from  |360,019 
to  $1,585,909,  and  those  to  British  North  America  grew  from 
$176,616  to  $944,247,  the  two  countries  occupying  second  and 
third  rank,  respectively,  among  our  customers. 

The  United  Kingdom  exports  her  boots  and  shoes  princi- 
pally to  her  colonies  —  to  South  Africa,  British  East  Indies, 
the  British  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  —  and 
comparatively  few  to  other  countries.  Even  to  some  of  her 
colonies  her  exports  have  not  been  increasing  in  recent  years, 
and  her  total  exports  for  the  past  dozen  years  have  remained 
nearly  stationary. 

The  United  States  exports  shoes  to  many  parts  of  the 
world,  to  North  America,  Europe,  where  the  United  King- 
dom is  our  best  customer,  to  Mexico,  South  Africa,  and  other 


23 Exports  op  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  United  States.  —  Fiscal  Years. 


Countries. 

1876. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

$20,235 

79,153 

118,984 

23.J,4,8 

526,786 

$79,191 
5f,446 

12:{,3-i7 
58,047 

133,705 

$12^  669 

48;7ol 

188,544 

68,929 

598,151 

$31,560 
38,9o9 

320,lo6 
{)0,U73 

662,974 

$47,828 

2", 532 

360,019 

176,616 

1,010,228 

Mexico        . 

West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  ,   .   . 

To  all  foreign  countries 
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countries.-*  The  figures  below  imlicate  the  value  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  exported  in  the  calendar  year  1905  by  the 
principal  manufacturing  nations,  the  number  of  pairs  unfor- 
tunately not  being  obtainable.^ 

The  total  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  exports  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  exporting  nations  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  is  131,017,187. 


A    STARTLING    PREDICTION. 

An  eminent,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  shoe  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States  has  predicted  that  if  the  duty  on  hides  and 
sole  leather  were  removed  "  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  this 
country  could  in  a  few  years  increase  their  export  business 
by  1100,000,000,  annually." '«  So  startling  a  statement 
from  such  an  authoritative  source  commands  some  comment. 
There  are  certain  facts  which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  1905  the  boot  and  shoe  exports  of  all  the  manufacturing 
and    exporting    nations   of    the    world   amounted   to   about 

"Exi'ORTs  OP  Boots  and  Shoes  trom  tub  United  States  in  the  Calendar  Year 

iyo4. 


Countries  to  which  Exported. 


United  Kingdom 

Wesl  Indies 

BriliHli  North  America 

Mexico    ...  

Biilinh  .Australasia 

Gettnuuy     .       

Cs-iiiral  America 

BiniHli  .\frica      

Suulti  America  (except  Colombia) 

Colombia 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  counti its 


Total 


AmoaDt. 

Value. 

Pairs. 

809,556 

1,680,629 

559,t)91 

550,390 

$1,757,724 

1,5«5,9U9 

944,247 

878  635 

3:i8,032 
124,591 

644,270 
291.177 

211,J35 
113,596 
106,220 
103,718 

267,5X6 
229,841 
164,328 
140,733 

64,745 
143,876 

106,581 
308,844 

4,806,279 


$7,319,775 


K  Value  of  Exports  of  Boots  and  Shoes  in  calendar  year  1905 : 

United  Kingdom $9,160,184 

Uiiiled  Stales 8,6oU,Ul2 

Au-lna-Hungary 4,224,389 

France 3,10t),335 

Spain 2,846,484 

Germany 2,336,494 

Italy 384,789 

Belgium 310,500 


Total 


«  See  "  Boston  Herald  "  of  June  3,  1906. 


$31,017,187 
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[,000,000  in  value.  It  is  startling  to  be  told,  therefore, 
that  by  the  removal  of  a  15  per  cent  duty  on  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  whatever  raw  materials  are  imported  for  the  industry 
in  this  one  country  alone,  our  shoe  manufacturers  "could  in  a 
few  years  increase  their  export  business  .  .  .  annually" 
to  almost  300  per  cent  of  the  export  business  of  all  countries 
combined.  Where  could  they  obtain  sufficient  raw  materials 
for  such  an  increased  supply  ?  To-day  all  the  raw  materials 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  are  con- 
sumed. The  demand  for  those  raw  materials  has  already 
outrun  the  supply.  It  is  impossible  to  increase  finished 
products  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  raw  materials  enter- 
ing into  those  products,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  production  of  hides  and  skins,  owing  to  their  very  nature, 
can  only  be  increased  gradually.  Such  production  will  not 
respond  actively  to  any  increased  demand  for  hides  and  skins 
alone.  The  supply  of  hides  and  skins  is  controlled  by  agri- 
cultural conditions  and  the  world's  demand  for  animal  food. 
If  hides  are  worth  but  one-fifth  of  the  cattle  from  which  they 
are  taken,  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  animal  food  might 
diminish  the  supply  of  hides  in  spite  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  such  hides.  But  assuming  that  the  production  of  hides 
can  be  increased  at  will,  as  some  appear  to  believe,  to  what 
countries  could  our  shoe  manufacturers  send  their  additional 
exports?  An  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  will  prove 
enlightening  to  those  who  may  have  been  misled  by  the 
illusion  of  such  a  colossal  increase.  The  people  of  this 
country  ought  not  to  be  led  to  indulge  in  such  flights  of 
fancy.  It  is  time  that  illusions  of  tliis  kind  should  be 
dispelled. 

xMASSACHUSETTS    BOOT   AND     SHOE   MANUFACTURERS    HAVE 

PROSPERED. 

Of  our  growing  and  increasing  business  at  home  and 
abroad  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  have  evidently 
been  securing  their  fair  share.  During  the  five  years  from 
1900  to  1905  gains  made  all  along  the  line  are  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  repeated  gloomy  predictions  that  are  dinned 
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ULfi&fa,; 


into  our  ears  concerning  the  very  "  perturbed  "  condition  of 
the  industry.  Such  a  condition  may  exist,  but  it  is  not  re- 
flected by  the  figures  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  which  mirror  conditions  as  they  were  one  year  ago. 
According  to  that  authority  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the 
Commonwealth  has  made  enormous  gains  over  1900.^^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  has  increased  but  16.8  per  cent.  This 
is  at  least  8.8  per  cent  less  than  the  corresponding  advance 
in  the  other  manufactures  of  the  Commonwealth.  Within 
the  past  five  years  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  in  all  the 
industries  of  Massachusetts  has  increased  25.6  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  shows  an  advance  of  23,2,  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
the  other  manufactures,  which  is  23.8  per  cent. 

Of  twelve  principal  cities  in  Massachusetts  no  two  have 
shown  such  gratifying  progress  between  1900  and  1905  as 
Brockton  and  Lynn,  where  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  predominates.^^  The  returns  from  Brockton  show  even 
greater  gains.^^     These  are  the  facts.     Why,  therefore,  do  we 

^locreuau  in  Massachusetts  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  since  1900 : 

Per  cent. 

Capital 31.8 

Salaried  officinl«,  clerljB,  etc.,  in  number 33.5 

and  ilH'ir  salurii'S 30.5 

Averiigi' riumlier  of  wage  earners 6.8 

and  llieii'  wages 19.5 

MiHcellaucous  expenses 72.8 

CoHt  of  inateriair*  used 16.8 

Value  of  products 23.2 

"  Statistics  of  Prourkss  op  Lynn. 
The  census  summary  shows  the  gains  over  1900  to  be  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Capital  employed 44.3 

Sal.iried  otlicials  and  clerks,  in  number 45.2 

iind  their  salaries 60.5 

.A  veraire  number  of  wage  earners 31.6 

Amount  of  their  wages 47.3 

Misccllaiieiius  expenses 77.9 

Cost  of  materials  used 33  3 

Value  of  products 39.8 

^'-i  Statistics  of  Proorkss  of  Brockton. 
The  census  summary  shows  the  gains  over  1900  to-  be  as  follows  : 

Per  cent. 

Capital  employed 59.2 

Salaried  otlici.ils  and  clerks,  in  number 47.4 

and  their  salaries 45.6 

Average  nuiiibei- of  wage  earners 34.9 

Amount  of  iheir  wages 53. 

Miscellaneous  expenses 147. 

Cost  of  muierials  used 47.1 

Value  of  products 62. 
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hear  such  lamentations  from  the  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turers ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  are  mistaken  ?  We  are  re- 
minded of  their  predecessors  of  1871,  who  signed  a  petition 
full  of  dark  foreboding,  yet  the  industry  prospered  and  has 
prospered  ever  since. 

THE   DEMAND   IS    MILDER    NOW    THAN    IN    1871. 

The  present  movement  for  free  hides  and  free  leather  is 
not  a  new  one  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  demand,  with  its  restricted  number  of  articles 
scheduled  for  the  free  list,  is  modest  compared  with  the  ulti- 
matum of  1871.  The  shoe  manufacturers  before  agreeing  to 
free  shoes,  ask  for  free  hides,  free  leather,  free  coal,  and  free 
materials.  They  cannot  help  but  know  that  such  a  request 
should  not  be  granted.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrange  the 
duties  on  the  numerous  manufactured  articles  entering  their 
product  so  that  foreign  competition  would  be  permitted  on 
their  materials  and  not  be  granted  to  all  other  industries 
using  the  same  materials.  That  is  not  only  an  impossible 
arrangement  but  other  industries  are  not  in  a  position  to  with- 
stand unlimited  foreign  competition.  Even  were  such 
favoritism  possible,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry could  long  be  successful  if  the  other  important  indus- 
tries languish.  There  is  an  interdependence,  a  solidarity  of 
industries  which  requires  a  prosperous  agriculture  to  produce 
a  prosperous  manufacture,  and  prosperous  manufacture  in  one 
branch  to  accompany  prosperity  in  allied  industries. 

STABILITY   IS    PREFERABLE   TO    UNCERTAINTY. 

My  experience  in  the  wool  manufacture  extending  over 
the  most  prosperous  period  of  its  history  in  this  country  has 
taught  me  that  success  can  and  does  accompany  a  duty  on 
our  raw  materials,  and  that  the  most  difficult  years  were 
those  during  which  our  markets  were  flooded  with  free  wool 
and  our  manufacturers  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  foreign 
imports  of  woolens  and  worsteds.  I  have  learned  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  discord  and  instabilit}^  of  more  than  fifty 
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years  in  the  early  history  of  the  wool  maaufacture  how  im- 
portant stability  and  accord  are.  My  experience  is  the  basis 
of  my  belief  in  the  folly  of  attempting  to  wrest  from  the 
agriculturalists  of  the  country  any  of  the  benefits  they  experi- 
ence by  reason  of  our  tariff  laws,  and  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  laws  which  have  brought  us  all  such  a  bountiful 
prosperity. 

OUR    EXPERIENCE   OF   THE   NINETIES. 

This  movement  is  a  recrudescence  of  what  occurred  in  the 
early  nineties.  At  that  time  the  advocates  of  free  raw  mate- 
rials went  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
attributing  all  the  ills  under  which  we  were  then  supposed 
to  be  suffering  to  the  lack  of  them,  [)redicting  stagnation 
without  them  and  a  great  cheapness  and  expansion  if  they 
were  obtained.  Fair  promises,  rosy-colored  predictions  were 
made,  but  not  realized.  It  is  not  unfair  to  liken  the  results 
of  that  experience  to  what  will  happen  if  this  agitation  is 
followed  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall 
the  years  of  doubt  and  disaster  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  adoption  of  that  policy.  Few  who  survived  those  lean, 
troublous  years  for  American  industry  care  to  experience  a 
repetition  of  them,  or  even  an  approach  to  them.  The  pre- 
scriptions then  given  for  our  supposed  ailments  destroyed  too 
many  patients.  I  look  askance  when  they  are  offered  a  second 
time.  The  wisdom  of  the  physicians  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  I  doubt,  and  I  doubt  them  more  to-day  than  ever, 
for  our  country  is  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  its 
history. 

Yet  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  clamor.  We  have 
seen  (a)  that  they  suffer  from  no  foreign  competition  ;  (b) 
that  far  less  than  one-quarter  of  their  imported  raw  materials 
are  dutiable ;  (c)  that  the  net  duty  on  their  entire  industry  is 
very,  very  small :  (c?)  that  the  importation  of  their  chief  raw 
materials  and  exportation  of  their  products  has  not  been  hin- 
dered ;  (e)  that  the  amount  and  value  of  their  products  has 
increased  enormously  ;  (/)  that  they  require  less  power,  less 
coal,  and  less  capital,  proportionately,  than  almost  any  other 
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industry;  ((/)  that  their  capital  is  remarkably  productive; 
(/i)  that  with  all  their  alleged  troubles  they  are  not  as  badly 
off  as  the  manufacturers  in  other  countries  ;  that  they  enjoy, 
the  best  home  market  in  the  world,  j^ractically  free  from  for- 
eign competition,  a  position  occupied  by  few  industries,  if  any, 
in  the  laud,  and  have  a  better  and  larger  home  supply  of  hides 
than  any  shoe  manufacturing  country  in  the  world. 

They  clamor  for  a  change  in  the  tariff,  a  change  that  will 
not  benefit  the  consumer  to  any  appreciable  extent  if  he  reaps 
the  benefit,  a  change  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  their  representatives,  will  bring  profit  to  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer alone.  How  clearly  we  understand  the  animus  of 
their  demand  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  foregoing  facts 
and  pause  to  consider  that  all  the  other  manifold  consumers 
of  hides  and  leather  in  this  country  have  made  no  complaint. 
The  saddlery  and  harness  manufacturers,  the  farmers  and 
others  dependent  upon  leather  in  their  work  are  satisfied. 
What  is  more,  the  people,  the  consumers  of  boots  and  shoes, 
whose  interest  should  receive  first  consideration,  find  no  fault. 
The  policy  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  is  selfish  and 
I  can  but  express  again  the  belief  I  have  expressed  before, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  policy  in  this  country. 

NO    ROOM    FOR    A    SELFISH   POLICY. 

No  one  great  industry  should  attempt  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  another.  No  one  locality  or  section  of  the  country 
should  attempt  to  profit  at  the  loss  or  expense  of  another 
locality  or  section.  There  can  be  no  economic  gain  in  trans- 
ferring benefits,  if  such  exist,  from  one  class  to  another  class, 
of  producing  beneficiaries.  The  greater  relative  prosperity 
that  may  exist  in  one  industry  than  in  others  can  only  be 
secured  from  the  prosperity  of  those  others.  Excessive 
relative  gains  can  only  be  temporary,  existing  only  during  a 
process  of  readjustment.  Furthermore,  such  excessive  rela- 
tive gains  are  distributed  ultimately  among  other  industries, 
according  to  an  economic  law.  If  we  envy  the  profits  of 
others  and  attempt  to  limit  those  profits  in  order  to  divert 
the  flow  of  capital  toward  our  own  industries,  we  impair  the 
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wealth  of  the  world  and  ultimately  our  own  industries  in 
their  just  proportion.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  natural 
law  in  the  industrial  world,  the  economic  law  which  causes 
in  the  end  the  distribution  of  the  results  of  any  particular 
prosperity  among  all  classes. 

Let  us  in  Massachusetts  at  least  continue  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  agriculturalist  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  We  should  welcome  his  aid  in  its  preservation, 
for  I  am  convinced  when  the  alienation  of  the  farmer  from 
his  faith  in  that  principle  is  accomplished,  tlie  day  will  have 
arrived,  which  has  been  so  anxiously  striven  for  by  all  free 
tradere,  when  the  revenue  system  will  be  exchanged  for  one 
in  which  the  protective  policy  will  not  be  considered  by 
those  entrusted  with  the  enactment  of  our  customs  laws. 
Let  us  be  guided  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  our  late 
Senator  Hoar,  so  long  trusted  in  this  Commonwealth,  who, 
as  late  as  1895,  said: 

He  is  a  purblind  manufacturer,  whether  in  New 
England  or  elsewliere,  who  supposes  that  the  American 
people  will  consent  to  continue  the  protection  on  his  own 
industry  which  is  denied  the  farmere  and  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  great  West. 

WILLIAM   WHITMAN. 
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(JHlJitorial  anti  Intiustrial  Jfiiscellanp* 

WILLIAM  WHITMAN  ON  THE  HIDE  DUTY. 

We  print  as  a  leading  article  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin 
"  The  Tariff  Revisionist :  An  Example  of  the  Nature  of  his 
Demand,"  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Whitman.  He  discusses 
the  question  of  free  hides  and  some  of  the  demands  of  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  New  England,  a  phase  of  tariff  agitation  urged 
with  varying  degrees  of  earnestness  since  the  imposition  of  the 
duty  and  made  more  or  less  prominent  in  Massachusetts  within 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Whitman  makes  it  clear  that  he  bears  no  ill  feeling  toward 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  an  important  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  he  attempts,  and  we  think  succeeds,  to  refute  some 
of  the  statements  and  arguments  urged  as  reasons  for  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  of  which  complaint  is  made.  Particularly  effective 
is  his  handling  of  the  demand  for  free  coal.  He  shows  how 
small  a  quantity  is  used  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  what  slight  importance  free  coal  would  be  to  it. 
But  even  if  coal  were  free,  the  Nova  Scotia  coal,  he  argues, 
would  have  to  be  laid  down  in  Boston  more  than  one  dollar  a  ton 
cheaper  than  domestic  qualities  to  be  attractive  to  New  England 
manufacturers.  It  is  of  inferior  steam  producing  power,  a  fact 
he  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1891.  These  statements  are  rein- 
forced by  the  recent  action  of  the  New  England  Gas  and  Coke 
Company,  which  has  announced  that  the  contract  with  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company  for  its  supply  of  coal,  which  expired 
December  1,  will  not  be  renewed,  domestic  coal  superseding  it. 
Concerning  this  action  the  writer  of  the  financial  columns  of  the 
"  Boston  Advertiser  "  on  November  16  said  : 

"  I  understand  that  the  failure  to  renew  the  contract  is  due  to 
the  very  low  quality  of  the  coal  supplied.  This  has  been  grow- 
ing poorer  and  has  given  much  dissatisfaction.  The  coal  here- 
after will  cost  considerably  more  than  the  present  supply,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  difference  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
superior  quality.  A  practical  gas  man,  not  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, tells  me  that  experiments  with  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
from  West  Virginia  show  a  decided  advantage  for  the  latter,  even 
at  much  higher  cost." 

Mr.  Whitman  displays  fairness  in  statement,  moderation  in 
argument,  and  conducts  his  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince 
the  reader.  It  is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  paper,  and  in 
the  future  will  be  sought  for  and  consulted  by  students  dealing 
with  this  question,  whether  they  favor  or  disapprove  the  cause 
he  defends.  It  is  because  of  this  feature  that  we  preserve  it  in 
the  pages  of  this  publication. 
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SIR  WILLIAM   HENRY  PERKIN   HONORED. 

GOLDEX  JUBILEE  OF  THE  COAL  TAR  INDUSTRY. 

Last  June  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  "  mauve," 
from  which  has  been  developed  in  the  intervening  years  the  great 
coal  tar  industry,  was  celebrated  in  London,  and  honors  fitting 
the  occasion  were  bestowed  upon  Sir  William  Henry  Perkin,  the 
discoverer,  and  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  scientists  in 
the  realms  of  chemistry.  The  chemists  and  dyestuff  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  wishing  to  acknowledge  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  results  flowing  from  this  discovery,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  many  industries,  arranged  to  commemorate 
the  event  in  October,  and  secured  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished investigator.  This  acknowledgment  took  the  form  of  two 
important  dinners  in  his  honor  —  one  in  New  York,  on  October  6, 
at  Delmonico's,  and  the  other  in  Boston,  on  October  10,  at  the  new 
Algonquin  Club. 

At  the  former,  at  which  there  were  four  hundred  guests,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  country's  conspicuous  men  in  various 
branches  of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  trade,  Sir  William 
Perkin  was  welcomed  to  the  city  by  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  the  Hon.  Patrick  F.  McGowan,  representing  Mayor 
McClellan.  Dr.  William  H.  Nichols,  president  of  the  General 
Chemical  Company,  presented  to  the  distinguished  guest  the  first 
impress  of  the  Perkin  medal  — the  fund  for  which  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Nichols  —  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  American 
chemist  who  has  most  distinguished  himself  in  applied  chemistry.. 
On  one  side  is  a  likeness  of  the  man  and  on  the  other  the  words, 
"  To  Sir  William  Perkin,  from  his  American  friends,  for  his 
distinguished  services  to  the  world."  Mr.  Adolf  Kuttroff, 
treasurer  of  the  Continental  Color  and  Chemical  Company,  and 
treasurer  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  banquet,  next  pre- 
sented to  Sir  William  Perkin  a  tea  service  of  eight  pieces  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  from  his  American  friends,  each  piece  contain- 
ing an  inscription  to  commemorate  some  of  his  important  scientific 
work.  Some  of  these  were, ''  1856  Mauve  1906 ;  "  "  The  Technical 
Production  of  Alizarine  ;  "  "  Anthrapurpurine  ;  "  "  Perkin  Re- 
action, Synthesis  of  Coumarin  and  of  Cinnamic  Acid ; "  and 
"  Constant  Magnetic  Rotary  Power  of  Carbon  Derivatives."  An 
honorary  membership  in  the  American  Chemical  Society,  having. 
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more  than  three  thousand  members,  voted  unanimously  by  the 
society  at  its  June  meeting,  was  presented  by  Dr.  William  Francis 
Hillebrand,  president  of  the  society.  Other  speeches  were  made 
by  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  P.  Codman ;  Herman  Schumacher,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Bonn;  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Dr.  Walter  Nernst,  inventor 
of  the  Nernst  lamp ;  Professor  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  Pure  Food 
Commission,  and  H.  A.  Metz,  Comptroller  of  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  University,  presided. 

The  banquet  has  passed,  yet  its  effect  will  not  be  transitory, 
but  lasting.  One  result  will  be  the  establishment  in  this  country 
of  the  Perkin  Chemical  Library.  At  present  no  great  purely 
chemical  library  exists,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  the  proposed 
one  contain  every  book  of  any  value  to  any  chemist.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  is  to  contain  duplicate  books  so  that  any  chemist  in 
any  section  of  the  country  may  send  to  the  librarian  and  secure 
the  book  or  pamphlet  or  article  desired.  This  is  its  great  pur- 
pose, which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  ought  to  greatly  stimu- 
late and  encourage  individual  investigations  throughout  this  great 
and  resourceful  land. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  speeches  made  at  the 
celebration  was  that  by  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer,  pupil  of  Bunsen, 
leader  in  research  work,  and  the  historian  of  chemistry.  After 
referring  to  the  impossibility  of  condensing  into  the  limits  of 
a  fifteen-minute  speech  what  should  require  fifteen  hours,  and 
expressing  his  pleasure  in  the  task,  because  of  his  admiration  for 
the  genial  personality  and  refined  modesty  of  their  guest,  he  said  : 

SOME    RESULTS    OF    THE    DISCOVERY. 

It  must  be  a  sincere  source  of  congratulation  to  us  that  he  has 
braved  the  perils  of  a  long  ocean  voyage  to  honor  us  with  his 
presence  at  our  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  coal  tar 
industry,  initiated  by  the  discovery  of  Perkin's  mauve.  Only 
fifty  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  research,  having  for  its  object 
the  artificial  production  of  quinine,  Perkin,  then  an  18-year-old 
assistant  of  Hofmann,  obtained  a  muddy,  dark  precipitate,  from 
which  he  first  endeavored  to  extract  certain  colorless  crystal- 
line substances  which  might  adequately  explain  the  reaction 
under  observation.  One  day,  however,  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  to  utilize  this  colored  precipitate  itself  for  the  dyeing  of 
silk.     It  is  hard  to  realize  to-day  what  an  epoch-making  idea  it 
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was  at  that  time  to  dye  fabrics  with  a  substance  evolved  in  the 
laboratory  and  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  dyestnffs  then 
known.  It  was  truly  the  spark  of  genius  which  led  Perkin  to 
investigate  the  dyeing  properties  of  that  dark-colored  precipitate 
which  would  have  been  cast  away  by  any  other  scientist  of  that 
period,  and  particularly  by  his  master,  Hofmann,  who  objected 
to  experimenting  with  anything  which  did  not  crystallize,  and 
who  had  at  that  time  a  strong  aversion  to  working  with  sub- 
stances which  were  colored.  For  the  latter,  when  produced  in 
reactions,  were  generally  regarded  as  secondary  products,  and 
every  endeavor  was  made  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  that  the  other 
substances  associated  with  them  might  be  examined. 

But  however  great  the  discovery  of  mauve,  and  however  much 
we  must  admire  the  courage  of  the  youth  who  undertook  its 
technical  production,  yet  these  steps  were  only  trivial  incidents 
in  the  immense  revolution  brought  about  by  Perkin's  genius. 
The  greatest  obstacles  encountered  by  him,  and  the  most  difficult 
task  to  be  performed,  was  when  he  attempted  to  sell  the  color  to 
dyers  and  printers.  At  that  time  men  of  this  class  worked  by 
the  rule  of  thumb  with  secret  reci{)es,  mostly  inherited  from  their 
forefathers,  and  their  formulae,  although  applicable  to  natural 
colors,  were  not  suitable  for  mauve.  Thus  Perkin  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  to  prepare  new  directions  for  dyeing  and  printing  and 
to  induce  those  ultra-conservative  dyers  to  adopt  the  new  methods. 
It  has  been  almost  forgotten  that  Perkin  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  method  of  dyeing  silk  in  a  soap  bath,  which  is  commonly 
employed  to-day  for  all  artificial  dyestnffs,  and  that  he  and  Pullar 
first  made  use  of  the  mordanting  of  cotton  with  the  insoluble, 
inorganic  compounds  of  tannin. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  mauve  completely  changed  the  art  of 
dyeing  and  printing,  simplifying  the  processes  and  substituting 
for  the  old-time  formulae  the  scientitic  recipes  furnished  by  the 
color  manufacturers  of  the  present  day.  After  Perkin  had  thus 
removed  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  practical  application,  it 
became  comparatively  easy  to  introduce  other  coal  tar  colors. 

But  Perkin  also  paved  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  later 
coal  tar  colors  by  creating  commercially  aniline  and  benzole, 
which  up  to  his  time  had  only  been  laboratory  curiosities.  Of 
the  three  methods  available  for  obtaining  aniline  he  selected  as 
the  most  promising  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzol,  made  by  nitra- 
tion of  coal  tar  benzole,  and  the  production  of  aniline  from  this 
source  led,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  mauve,  to  the  discovery 
of  magenta,  which  opened  up  a  new  and  immense  field  for  this 
industry.  Aniline  from  benzole  was  later  found  to  contain  tolui- 
dice,  which  is  not  present  in  aniline  from  indigo  or  that  obtained 
directly  from  coal  tar,  and  Perkin  truly  said  in  a  lecture  delivered 
December  7,  1868  :  "  Had  the  aniline  contained  in  coal  tar  or  the 
aniline  obtained  from  indigo  been  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  mauve,  instead  of   that  prepared  from   commercial  benzole, 
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magenta  and  its  train  of  colored  derivatives  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  remained  unknown  to  the  present  day  from  the  simple 
fact  that  magenta  cannot  be  produced  from  pure  aniline,  a  second 
body  being  also  required." 

EVOLUTION    OF    INDUSTRY. 

The  industry  thus  initiated  with  a  violent  impetus  soon  showed 
its  revolutionizing  tendencies,  and  its  vitalizing  power  in  almost 
every  branch  of  human  endeavor.  To-day  about  two  thousand 
individual  dyestuffs  are  known,  giving  the  whole  range  of  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  complying  with  every  demand  of 
taste,  fashion,  and  stability.  They  surpass  in  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy the  colors  supplied  by  nature,  and,  contrary  to  the  impres- 
sion prevailing  among  the  public,  the  shades  obtained  with  some 
of  them  are  faster  to  the  influence  of  time,  light,  and  chemicals 
than  the  fastest  which  nature  produces. 

The  greatest  triumphs  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  were  the 
artificial  production  of  alizarine  and  indigo,  and  in  the  technical 
production  of  the  former  our  distinguished  guest  has  played  a 
prominent  })art,  solving  the  problem  of  its  manufacture  simultane- 
ously with  Graebe  and  Liebermann,  whose  English  patent  ante- 
dates that  of  Perkin  by  one  day. 

Coal  tar  colors,  however,  are  not  only  used  for  the  dyeing  of 
textile  fibers,  like  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  jute,  ramie,  etc.,  but 
for  a  host  of  other  materials. 

The  lady's  hair  is  gray,  or  of  a  hue  not  fashionable  at  the  time 
—  coal  tar  colors  will  assist  her  in  appearing  youthful  and  gay. 
In  eating  the  luscious  frankfurter,  your  soul  rejoices  to  see  the 
sanguineous  liquid  oozing  from  the  meat  —  alas  !  coal  tar  colors 
have  done  it,  and  friend  Wiley  can  prove  it.  The  housewife 
selects  a  bright,  green  broom,  on  account  of  its  anticipated  good 
wearing  quality,  but  finds,  to  her  sorrow,  that  coal  tar  colors  fur- 
nished the  freshness.  The  product  of  the  hen  is  replaced  by 
yellow  coal  tar  colors  in  custard  powders,  and  butter  is  colored 
yellow  when  the  dyestuff  laboratory  of  the  cow  is  on  a  strike. 
Leather,  paper,  bones,  ivory,  feathers,  straw,  grasses,  are  all 
colored,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  applications  is  the  dye- 
ing of  whole  pieces  of  even  the  bulkiest  furniture  by  dipping 
them  in  large  tanks  containing  the  dyestuffs,  which  transforms 
the  wood  into  walnut,  mahogany,  at  your  command,  as  carried 
out  in  our  big'factories  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  elsewhere. 

As  coal  tar  colors  are  used  in  this  enormous  scale,  so  they  are 
also  employed  in  a  Lilliputian  manner  for  staining  specimens 
for  examination  under  the  microscope,  enabling  us  to  detect 
and  identify  bacteria,  the  finest  nerve-ends  and  other  minute 
elements  of  animal  tissues,  and  by  means  of  such  staining 
methods,  especially  with  methylene-blue,  Koch  discovered  the 
bacillus   of  tuberculosis   and   cholera,  and  initiated   the  modern 
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battle  against  preventable  infectious  diseases.  In  reciprocation 
for  the  excellent  reagents  supplied  him  by  the  dye  industry,  the 
histologist  brought  about  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  very 
important  class  of  colors,  and  as  this  instance  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  demonstrations  of  the  interdependence  of  practice  and 
theory,  I  shall  relate  it  to  you.  In  1886  Ehrlich  observed  that 
methylene-blue  and  some  of  its  congeners  were  the  only  colors 
which  stained  the  living  nerve  tissue,  and  in  order  to  determine 
whether  this  remarkable  property  was  due  to  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  methylene-blue  or  to  the  presence  of  sulfur,  he  found  it 
desirable  to  expei-iment  with  a  substance  analogous  to  methylene- 
blue,  but  in  which  the  sulfur  was  replaced  by  oxygen.  He 
applied  to  Dr.  Caro,  requesting  him  to  assist  him  in  his  work  by 
furnishing  him  the  material  necessary  for  his  experiments. 

BIRTH    OF    COAL    TAR. 

As  a  substance  of  this  constitution  was  then  unknown,  it  was 
made  to  order,  and  in  the  course  of  this  research  the  valuable 
class  of  rhodamine  colors  was  discovered.  Thus  experiments 
with  nerve  tissues  gave  birth  to  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar 
colors  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  textile  industries. 

The  dyestuff  methylene-blue  and  some  others  are  also  of  great 
value  as  internal  remedies,  and  the  former  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  one  of  the  greatest  American  authorities  for  the  relief 
of  pain  in  that  horrible  disease,  cancer. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  coal  tar  colors  lead  us  to  that 
branch  of  the  industry  which  is  next  in  importance,  namely,  the 
coal  tar  remedies.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
before  these  so-called  synthetics  were  introduced,  Kolbe  had 
succeeded  in  1874  in  artificially  preparing  from  coal  tar  salicylic 
acid,  which  up  to  that  time  was  exclusively  a  product  of  nature. 
Salicylic  acid  has  been,  and  is  still  to-day,  used  extensively  as  a 
remedy  against  rheumatism. 

The  industry  of  synthetic  drugs  owes  its  origin  also  to  the  efforts 
of  chemists  to  produce  quinine  artificially.  Experiments  had 
shown  that  by  decomposing  quinine  a  substance  called  quinolin 
was  formed,  and  the  latter  was  likewise  found  to  exist  in  coal 
tar.  It  was  then  assumed  that  quinine  must  in  some  way  be  de- 
rived from  quinolin,  and  that  perhaps  other  derivatives  of  quino- 
lin might  possess  properties  similar  to  quinine.  This  trend  of 
thought  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  quinolin  derivatives,  thallin 
and  kairin,  which,  however,  were  soon  discarded  on  account  of 
their  drastic  action  and  possess  only  historical  interest. 

In  1883  Knorr,  starting  from  erroneous  deductions  concerning 
the  constitution  of  quinine,  and  also  misinterpreting  the  constitu- 
tion of  some  of  the  products  obtained  in  his  research,  inspired 
the  pharmacological  study  of  a  substance  afterward  called  antipy- 
rine.  This  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  medicine  and  was 
the  first  successful  synthetic  coal  tar  remedy  in  the  market. 
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Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  antipyrine  a  fortunate  accident 
gave  this  modern  art  an  unexpected  stimulus,  diverting  the  in- 
vestigation from  quinine  and  uncovering  an  entirely  new  field. 
Kahn  and  Hepp,  two  physicians  connected  with  the  Strassburg 
University,  were  on  terms  of  friendship  Avith  a  chemist  of  the 
Hoechst  Works,  where  Knorr's  antipyrine  was  being  manufac- 
tured, and  requested  him,  in  1886,  to  send  them  some  chemically 
pure  naphthalene,  which  they  desired  to  use  internally  in  the 
case  of  a  patient  suffering  with  some  skin  disease.  They  received 
the  substance,  and  on  administering  found  that  while  it  failed  to 
exhibit  the  expected  effect,  it  promptly  reduced  the  existing 
fever.  When  the  supply  of  naphthalene  was  almost  exhausted, 
they  wrote  for  a  further  quantity ;  but,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, the  second  supply,  unlike  the  first,  did  not  manifest  any 
antipyretic  action,  and  on  comparing  the  two,  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  a  mistake  had  occurred  somewhere.  An  investigation 
showed  that  when  the  first  request  was  received  the  laboratory 
boy  was  directed  by  the  chemist  to  fill  a  bottle  with  naphthalene 
and  mail  it  to  his  friends,  but  through  an  error  some  acetanilid 
was  sent  instead,  while  the  second  time  the  chemist  himself  filled 
the  bottle  correctly.  Thus,  through  an  accident,  acetanilid  was 
introduced  into  medicine,  a  remedy  which  to-day  is  used  by  the 
ton  as  an  antipyretic  and  antineuralgic,  and  through  the  irony  of 
fate  the  most  powerful  competitor  of  antipyrine  was  discovered 
as  the  result  of  a  mistake  made  in  the  very  factory  which  was 
realizing  enormous  profits  from  the  production  of  antipyrine. 

REMEDIES    DISCOVERED. 

When  it  was  recognized  that  the  acetylization  of  an  amine  pro- 
duced a  body  of  so  much  value,  this  process  was  tried  with 
many  amines  and  other  suitable  substances,  and  in  consequence 
such  important  remedies  as  phenacetin  were  obtained,  while  by 
substituting  lactic  acid  for  acetic  acid,  lactophenine  was  prepared, 
and  by  means  of  amidoacetic  acid  a  drug  named  phenocoll. 

After  chemical  researches  had  shown  that  the  active  principles 
of  vegetable  purgatives,  such  as  rhubarb,  senna,  cascara  sagadra, 
and  aloes,  were  anthraquinone  derivatives,  synthetic  preparations 
of  this  class,  which  therefore  are  closely  related  to  the  alizarine 
colors,  are  now  brouglit  into  the  market.  These  new  remedies 
have  the  advantage  over  the  crude  drugs  of  greater  uniformity 
of  action  and  exactness  in  the  dosage. 

The  active  principle  of  the  suprarenal  gland  first  isolated 
and  investigated  by  an  American  scientist,  a  substance  of  sur- 
prisingly simple  chemical  constitution,  has  been  obtained  from 
coal  tar,  and  it  is  said  that  this  synthetic  product  is  now  mar- 
keted and  from  experiments  carried  out  in  Europe  and  in  the 
large  works  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  in  this  country,  we  may 
expect  that  derivatives  of  this  body  will  soon  appear  which  will  be 
even  superior  in  their  pharmacological  effect  to  nature's  product. 
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About  the  time  that  the  first  synthetics  were  brought  out  a 
very  curious  chemical  was  discovered  also  by  American  ingenuity, 
which  is  to-day  not  only  used  for  medicinal,  but  also  on  a  large 
scale  for  industrial  purposes.  I  refer  to  saccharin,  a  substance 
derived  from  coal  tar,  which  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  times 
sweeter  than  sugar,  and  is  the  first  representative  of  the  class 
of  artificial  sweeteners.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  relate  an  instance 
showing  how  purely  theoretical  investigations  may  lead  to  the 
building  up  of  an  important  industry. 

Dr.  Fahlberg,  working  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ira 
Remsen  in  Johns  Hopkins,  was  experimenting  with  coal  tar 
derivatives  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  Before  leav- 
ing the  laboratory  one  evening  he  thoroughly  washed  his  hands, 
and  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  taken  every  pains  in 
doing  so.  He  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  on  finding  that, 
during  his  meal,  when  carrying  bread  to  his  mouth,  the  hands 
had  a  sweet  taste.  He  suspected  that  his  landlady  had  uninten- 
tionally sweetened  the  bread  and  called  her  to  account.  They  had 
a  little  discussion,  from  which  she  emerged  the  victor.  It  was 
not  the  bread  that  tasted  sweet,  but  his  hands,  and,  much  to  his 
surprise,  he  noted  that  not  only  his  hands  but  his  arms  had  a 
sweet  taste.  The  only  explanation  that  he  could  think  of  was 
that,  notwithstanding  the  thorough  washing,  he  had  brought 
some  chemical  along  from  the  laboratory.  Rushing  back  to  it 
and  carefully  investigating  the  taste  of  all  the  goblets,  glasses, 
and  dishes  standing  on  the  working  table,  he  finally  came  across 
one  whose  contents  seemed  to  possess  a  remarkably  sweet  taste. 
Thus  was  made  this  remarkable  discovery.  What  remained  to  be 
done  was  accomplished  by  later  researches  with  this  substance. 
He  found  very  soon  that  saccharin,  as  the  product  was  named, 
when  diluted  assumed  the  taste  of  cane  sugar.  In  water  solution, 
for  instance,  its  taste  was  as  pleasant  as  sugar  water.  The 
product  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  utilization,  provided  its  other 
properties  were  not  objectionable. 

Physiological  experiments  were  now  made  on  animals,  and  then 
on  human  beings,  which  showed  that  it  was  eliminated  unde- 
composed,  and  that  therefore  the  human  organism  behaved  indif- 
ferently toward  the  substance.  Furthermore,  as  no  perceptible 
disturbance  of  the  general  condition  could  be  observed,  it  could 
be  assumed  that  saccharin  had  no  deleterious  influence  whatso- 
ever upon  the  general  health. 

NEW    FIELDS    OPEXED. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  artificial  sweetener  a  new  indus- 
trial field  was  opened  up,  and  the  significance  of  this  discovery 
can  be  easily  imagined  when  you  consider  that  four  pounds  of 
this  material  are  equivalent  in  sweetening  power  to  one  ton  of 
cane  or  beet  sugar.  It  was  soon  manufactured  on  such  a  large 
scale  that  it  seriously  threatened  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  the 
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continent,  and  as  the  latter  was  of  much  more  economic  impor- 
tance than  the  production  of  saccharin,  laws  were  enacted  which 
prohibited  the  industrial  use  of  the  sweetener  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar,  permitting  its  employment  solel}''  for  medicinal  purposes, 
the  German  Government  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  a  sort  of 
State  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  this  material. 

Still  another  industry  has  undergone  vast  changes  through 
Perkin's  discoveries,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  coal  tar  epoch 
—  the  manufacture  of  artificial  perfumes.  Nitrobenzol,  under 
the  name  of  mirbaneoil,  was  in  the  market  as  an  artificial  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  even  before  Perkin's  mauve.  It  was  used  to  some 
extent  for  scenting  soaps.  To-day  a  great  variety  of  synthetic 
perfumes  are  manufactured.  The  odor  of  musk  is  successfully 
imitated  by  a  nitrated  hydrocarbon  derived  from  coal  tar  ;  the 
odor  of  violets,  of  roses,  of  jasmine,  of  heliotrope,  is  reproduced 
artificially  by  synthetic  substances,  and  the  favorite  American 
flavor,  the  oil  of  wintergreen,  is  manufactured  from  coal  tar. 
And  in  this  art  also  the  hand  of  the  master  is  seen  in  what  is 
called  the  Perkin  Reaction,  through  which  he  first  succeeded  in 
preparing  from  coal  tar,  coumarin  and  cinnamic  acid. 

The  singular  correlation  of  all  those  coal  tar  products  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  odoriferous  principle  of  jasmine  is  derived 
from  the  same  mother  substance  which  furnishes  synthetic  indigo, 
namely,  anthranilic  acid. 

Between  the  products  giving  the  sweet  odors  of  flowers  and  the 
death  dealing  explosives  there  would  seem  to  be  a  broad  chasm, 
but  not  for  the  synthetic  coal  tar  chemist.  In  fact,  the  same 
nitrobenzol  which  was  the  first  artificial  perfume  is  used  to-day 
with  nitroglycerin  as  a  safety  explosive.  The  latter  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  congealing  when  exposed  to  the  cold  and  then 
becoming  highly  dangerous ;  the  admixture  of  nitrobenzol  keeps 
it  liquid  at  very  much  lower  temperature.  Trinitrobenzol  and  its 
homologues,  especially  trinitrocarbolic  acid,  or  picric  acid,  are  to- 
day employed  as  safety  explosives  by  the  miner  and  in  proper 
mixtures  as  smokeless  powder  by  the  armies  of  the  civilized  world. 

While  coal  tar  preparations  thus  destroy  life,  so  they  likewise 
sustain  life,  for  by  the  use  of  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  both 
products  of  nature,  but  now  derived  chiefly  from  this  source,  it 
becomes  possible  to  preserve  the  canned  foods  so  indispensable 
to  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  explorer. 

USES    OK    COAL    TAR    COLORS. 

In  conclusion,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  use  of  coal  tar 
colors  and  preparations  in  the  reproductive  arts,  in  which  they 
play  a  most  important  part.  Inks  for  printing  and  writing  are 
made  with  coal  tar  colors,  and  in  photography  coal  tar  prepara- 
tions are  now  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  development  of  the 
latent  picture  on  films,  plates  and  paper.  By  the  addition  of 
certain  coal  tar  colors  to  the  photographic  emulsion  the  latter 
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becomes  extremely  sensitive  to  light  and  can  then  be  used  for 
instantaneous  exposures,  as  in  snapshots,  and  thus  Kodak  fiends 
are  the  direct  offshoots  of  the  coal  tar  industry.  By  means  of 
coal  tar  colors  even  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  problems,  pho- 
tography in  natural  colors,  has  been  realized. 

Curious  to  relate,  with  all  these  successes  to  its  credit,  the 
problem  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  master  minds  now 
for  almost  a  century,  and  which  was  the  incentive  of  Perkin's 
research,  so  fruitful  in  other  fields,  the  artificial  production  of 
quinine,  remains  unsolved  u.\)  to  the  present  day. 

While  thus  new  arts  were  constantly  developed,  the  chemical 
industries,  existing  at  the  time  of  Perkin's  discovery,  were  also 
eminently  benefited.  The  production  of  aniline  required  at  once 
large  quantities  of  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids  for  the  nitration  of 
benzole,  and  the  demand  of  the  new  industry  for  Iiighly  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid  gave  to  the  world  the  contact  process  in 
which  the  sulfuric  acid  gas,  formed,  for  example,  in  roasting 
zinc  and  iron  pyrites,  which  heretofore  was  allowed  to  escape 
and  then  vitiated  the  atmospliere  and  destroyed  vegetation,  is 
converted  into  sulfuric  acid  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The 
manufacture  of  alizarin  consumed  enormous  quantities  of 
caustic  soda.  Bromin  and  iodine  became  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  electrolysis  of  salt  solution  was  economically  per- 
fected, and  together  with  the  contact  process  and  the  liquefaction 
of  chlorine  is  employed  on  an  immense  scale  for  the  synthesis  of 
indigo.  The  ex[)erience  gained  in  electric  methods  is  being 
applied  to  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and 
to  judge  from  past  successes  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
the  Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Pabrik.  in  whose  laboratories 
experiments  in  this  direction  are  being  conducted,  will  bring  in 
the  market  nitrates,  nitrites  and  nitric  acid  made  from  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen,  instead  of  Chile  saltpeter  the  supply  of  which 
is  calculated  to  last  no  longer  than  about  twenty  years.  And 
as  Chile  saltpeter  is  indispensable  in  agriculture,  especially  in 
the  raising  of  cereals,  its  artificial  production  in  the  manner 
indicated  will  remove  the  anxiety  expressed  by  writers  on 
economics  concerning  the  difficulty  of  feeding  an  ever  increasing 
population  owing  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

The  distillation  of  coal  tar  itself  was  changed  in  every  respect 
to  comply  with  the  new  development.  All  its  by-products  are 
utilized,  and  one  of  them,  sulfate  of  ammonia,  is  produced 
so  economically  that  it  is  commonly  employed  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  coal  tar  industry  gave  us  our  modern  chemical  institutes, 
the  wonderful  equipments  of  which  were  first  utilized  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  factories,  and  above  all  it  gave  us  the  intimate 
cooperation  of  technics  and  science  which  is  in  fact  at  the  root 
of  all  this  magnificent  success. 

The  world  cannot  spare  such  an  extraordinary  man.  May  his 
life  be  spared  to  us  for  many  years  to  come  and  may  it  be 
replete  with  health  and  happiness. 
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Sir  William  H.  Perkin  also  spoke,  and  after  thanking  all  for 
the  generous  welcome,  the  presentations,  the  tributes  paid  to  him, 
and  apologizing  for  repeating  the  remarks  made  in  London,  said : 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  kind  of  pursuit  I  should  follow 
during  my  life  was  a  subject  that  occupied  my  thoughts  very 
much.  My  father  being  a  builder,  the  first  idea  was  that  I 
should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  I  used  to  watch  the  carpenters 
at  work  and  also  tried  my  hand  at  carpentering  myself.  Other 
things  I  noticed  led  me  to  take  an  interest  in  mechanics  and 
engineering,  and  I  used  to  pore  over  an  old  book  called  the 
''  Artisan,"  which  referred  to  these  subjects  and  also  described 
some  of  the  steam  engines  then  in  use,  and  I  tried  to  make  an 
engine  myself  and  got  as  far  as  making  the  patterns  for  casting, 
but  I  was  unable  to  go  any  further  for  want  of  appliances.  I 
had  always  been  fond  of  drawing  and  sometimes  copied  plans  for 
my  fatiier,  whose  ambition  was  that  I  might  be  an  architect. 
This  led  me  on  to  painting  and  made  me  think  I  should  like  to 
be  an  artist,  and  I  worked  away  at  oil  painting  for  some  time. 
All  these  subjects  I  pursued  earnestly  and  not  as  amusements, 
and  the  information  I  obtained  though  very  elementary  was  of 
much  value  to  me  afterward,  but  when  I  was  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  vcars  of  age  a  young  friend  showed  me  some  chemical 
experiments,  and  the  wonderful  power  of  substances  to  crystal- 
lize in  definite  forms,  and  the  latter  especially  struck  me  very 
much,  with  the  result  that  I  saw  there  was  in  chemistry  some- 
thing far  beyond  the  other  pursuits  with  which  I  had  previously 
been  occupied.  The  possibility  also  of  making  new  discoveries 
impressed  me  very  much.  My  choice  was  fixed,  and  I  determined 
if  possible  to  become  a  chemist,  and  I  immediately  commenced 
to  accumulate  bottles  of  chemicals  and  make  experiments.  About 
this  time  I  changed  my  school  and  was  sent  to  the  City  of 
London  School,  and  to  my  delight  found  that  lectures  on  chemis- 
try and  natural  philosophy  were  given  there  twice  a  week  during 
the  dinner  interval.  These  I  attended,  and  not  long  afterward 
the  lecturer,  seeing  the  great  interest  I  took  in  the  science,  made 
me  one  of  his  lecture  assistants,  my  duties  being  to  prepare  the 
experiments,  arrange  the  table  and  assist  at  the  lectures.  This 
was  a  great  lift  to  me,  and  I  daily  used  most  of  the  interval  for 
dinner,  and  not  unfrequently  all,  but  the  abstinence  from  food 
this  caused  did  me  no  harm,  as  nearly  all  of  us  eat  too  much. 
This  interval  was  the  only  time  I  had  for  fitting  up  apparatus 
and  preparing  for  these  lectures.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Hall,  B.A.,  one  of  the  class  masters,  and  he  was  very  kind  to  me 
and  helped  me  in  every  way.  My  father  was  disappointed  at  ray 
choice,  and  the  outlook  for  chemists  was  indeed  very  poor  in 
those  days,  and  naturally  that  was  a  matter  that  weighed  with 
my  father,  but  Mr.  Hall  had  several  interviews  with  him  and 
eventually  I  was  allowed  to  folloAV  my  bent,  and  at  the  age  of 
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fifteen  I  left  school  and  entered  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry 
in  London,  where  Dr.  Hofmann  was  professor. 

PRELIMINARY    WORK. 

I  discovered  *•  mauve  dye  "  during  the  Easter  vacation  of  1856. 
I  showed  this  dye  to  some  of  my  chemical  friends,  who  thought 
it  might  be  valuable,  but  its  evident  costliness  and  the  difficulties 
of  preparing  aniline  for  its  production  on  a  large  scale  made  the 
probability  of  its  proving  of  practical  value  very  doubtful.  At 
this  time  aniline  was  a  very  rare  product,  only  found  in  a  few 
research  laboratories,  and  could  not  be  purchased.  Having 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Messrs.  Pullar,  of  Perth,  the  well- 
known  dyers,  some  pieces  of  dyed  silk  were  sent  to  them,  and 
they  reported:  "  If  youv  discovery  does  not  make  the  goods  too 
expensive  it  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  out  for 
a  long  time."  This  report  was  very  satisfactory  except  the  "  7/" 
it  commenced  with.  During  the  summer  vacation,  and  with  the 
help  of  my  brother,  Mr.  T.  D.  Perkin,  larger  experiments  were 
made,  and  consequently  large  quantities  of  coloring  matter 
obtained,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  patent  the  process,  but  a 
difficulty  arose.  I  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was 
questionable  whether  a  patent  could  be  granted  to  any  one  under 
twenty-one — (a  minor).  Counsel's  opinion  had  therefore  to  be 
obtained,  and  this  was  to  the  effect  that  a  patent  being  a  gift 
from  the  Crown,  the  matter  of  age  did  not  affect  the  grant. 
Further  experiments  were  then  made  on  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing, and  although  the  colors  were  admired,  that  terrible  {/"respect- 
ing the  cost  was  always  brought  forward,  besides  other  questions. 
Nevertheless,  I  became  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  dye,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  gave  up  my  position 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hofmann  that  I  miglit  follow  up  the  subject, 
but  at  this  he  was  annoyed,  probably  thinking  I  was  taking  a 
false  step.  I  was  also  much  afraid  that  by  entering  into  this 
technical  pursuit  my  research  work  might  be  prevented,  but  I 
determined  that  so  far  as  in  me  lay  this  should  not  be  the  case. 

COMMENCES    NEW    INDUSTRY. 

But  the  difficulty  in  starting  this  new  industry  was  tliat  no 
one  was  willing  to  come  forward  with  the  requisite  capital, 
because  they  were  not  ready  to  i-isk  it  on  such  a  new  and  untried 
product  as  this  dye.  My  father,  however,  although  he  had  been 
disappointed  at  my  becoming  a  chemist  instead  of  an  architect, 
nevertheless  had  so  much  confidence  in  my  judgment  that  he 
very  nobly  risked  most  of  the  capital  he  had  accumulated  by  a 
life  of  great  industry  by  building  and  starting  works  for  the 
production  of  this  mauve  dye.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  gen- 
erosity on  his  part,  for  which  I  have  always  felt  very  grateful, 
probably  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  start  this  industry.     My 
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father  and  brother  joined  me  in  this  undertaking,  and  I  feel 
that  my  success  was  largely  due  to  their  collaboration.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  enter  into  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
establishment  of  this  "unique"  industry,  not  only  in  having  to 
invent  suitable  plant,  but  also  to  obtain  even  the  raw  material 
which  was  not  then  made  of  a  definite  quality.  The  processes 
were  quite  different  in  character  from  those  in  existing  chemical 
industries.  The  coloring  matter  also  when  made  was  quite 
different  from  ordinary  dyes  in  its  properties,  and  methods  for 
its  application  as  a  dye  had  to  be  discovered  and  this  consumed 
much  time.  In  fact,  it  was  all  pioneering  work.  ISTevertheless, 
the  mauve  was  supplied  for  silk  dyeing  as  early  as  December, 
1857. 

I  have  mentioned  these  particulars  because  the  production 
of  this  new  color  and  the  practical  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
manufacturing  it  commercially  was  the  foundation  of  the  coal 
tar  color  industry.  When  the  mauve  was  seen  to  be  a  success, 
of  course  every  one  commenced  experimenting  with  aniline,  and 
three  years  after  its  discovery  magenta  was  discovered  by  M. 
Verguin  in  France.  JSTone  of  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned 
were  encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  this  dye  ;  the  way  was 
clear  and  all  the  processes  for  the  application  of  the  mauve  were 
equally  suitable  for  the  magenta,  and,  moreover,  none  of  the 
first  prejudices  in  reference  to  such  an  innovation  as  the  mauve 
any  longer  existed. 

Other  coloring  matters  were  then  discovered  by  myself,  and  in 
France  by  Messrs.  G-irard  and  Delaine  and  then  by  Dr.  Hof  maun, 
in  England,  many  of  which  were  derivatives  of  magenta.  These 
were  produced  not  only  in  France,  but  largely  in  England  by 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule,  and  Nicholson ;  they  were  also  made  to 
some  extent  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  very  soon  dyes  of 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  obtained  from  commercial 
aniline  and  the  industry  made  very  rapid  progress. 

In  1868  Graebe  and  Liebermann  commenced  an  investigation  on 
alizarine,  the  natural  coloring  matter  of  the  madder  root,  from  a 
purely  scientific  point  of  view ;  this  led  to  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  this  coloring  matter  is  related  to  a  coal  tar  product 
called  anthracene,  and  they  also  succeeded  in  producing  it  from 
this  product.  This  was  the  first  natural  coloring  matter  which 
had  been  produced  artificially.  Their  process,  however,  was  not 
suitable  for  the  production  of  this  coloring  matter  technically. 
Having  in  my  research  work  studied  anthracene  and  some  of  its 
products,  I  endeavored  to  find  a  practical  process  for  the  forma- 
tion of  alizarine,  and  after  a  time  succeeded  in  finding  two  suit- 
able methods  for  its  production  on  the  large  scale.  Caro,  Graebe, 
and  Liebermann  quite  independently  also  discovered  one  of 
them.  I  and  my  brother  then  took  up  its  production  at  our 
works  (my  father  having  died  previously),  but  many  difficulties 
were  encountered,  one  being  that  of  obtaining  anthracene,  which 
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was  not  then  a  commercial  product,  but  after  visiting  most  of  the 
tar  works  in  England  and  instructing  the  tar  distillers  and 
agreeing  to  take  what  they  could  make,  a  supply  was  soon 
obtained  in  all  different  states  of  purity,  which  quickly  increased. 
In  the  meantime  the  difficulties  of  the  manufacture  were  over- 
come, and  we  were  soon  able  to  commence  supplying  alizarine  to 
the  Turkey  red  dyers.  Our  output  rapidly  increased,  and  this 
artificial  coloring  matter  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  coal  tar  colors  and  has  superseded  the  natural  dye,  so 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  madder  root  has  practically  ceased. 
In  the  year  187.3  the  demand  for  alizarine  had  so  increased  that 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  our  works  two  or 
three  times  to  meet  the  demand.  My  brother  and  I,  however, 
did  not  care  to  undei'take  this  great  responsibility.  We,  there- 
fore, sold  our  works,  hoping  our  successors  would  follow  up  the 
matter. 

This  ended  my  connection  with  the  color  industry  from  a  man- 
ufacturing point  of  view.  After  this  I  occupied  myself  with 
scientific  research. 

ARTIFICIAL    INDIGO    PRODUCED. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  the  industry 
has  been  the  artificial  production  of  indigo,  and  curiously  the 
first  process  for  its  manufacture  discovered  by  Professor  Baeyer 
was  dependent  upon  its  success  on  the  method  of  producing 
einnamic  acid,  discovered  in  my  purely  scientific  investigations, 
and  this  dye  is  now  manufactured  so  cheaply  tbat  the  cultivation 
of  the  indigo  plant  has  been  discontinued  in  many  parts  of  India. 

This  important  industry  has  also  had  a  marvelous  influence 
on  the  development  of  science  itself.  Its  wonderful  growth  has 
also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  created  not  only  directly,  but 
indirectly  an  immense  amount  of  employment  for  men  of  all 
classes,  especially  the  working  classes,  which  cannot  be  gauged, 
and  although  America  has  not  become  a  manufacturing  center 
for  the  production  of  these  dyes,  no  doubt  many  thousands  of 
American  workers  are  engaged  in  the  applications.  That  this 
industry  which  I  was  permitted  to  found  should  have  led  to 
this  result  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  because  the  final  result 
of  our  work  should  be  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

You  have  been  so  good  as  to  honor  me  by  having  this  jubilee 
in  remembrance  of  the  part  I  have  taken  in  connection  with  this 
coal  tar  color  industry,  and  whilst  I  am  thankful  that  I  had  to  do 
with  its  foundation  and  early  development,  yet  I  feel  that  the  part 
I  have  taken  is  indeed  small  when  compared  with  the  labors  of 
the  army  of  scientific  men  and  others  both  inside  and  outside 
the  color  works,  who  have  advanced  it  to  its  present  condition. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  all  the 
generous  and  kindly  expression  of  feeling  you  are  manifesting, 
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and  I  thank  you  very  heartily.  But  what  have  I  that  1  have 
not  received  ?  It  is  not  therefore  for  me  to  boast  (and  I  feel 
that  I  have  but  imperfectly  used  my  opportunities).  I  therefore 
can  only  say  in  reference  to  the  successes  which  have  attended 
my  efforts :  "  Not  unto  me,  0  Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  Thy 
great  Name  be  all  the  praise." 

THE    pOSTON    DINNER. 

At  the  Boston  dinner,  Professor  H.  P.  Talbot,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  presided.  In  welcoming  the 
guest  to  the  Commonwealth  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  said : 

If  he  is  a  benefactor  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  trans- 
formed the  blackness  of  the  coal  mines  into  the  rainbow  of  the 
heavens?  It  is  with  peculiar  interest  that  Massachusetts  views 
any  invention  and  any  progress  in  dyes,  drugs  or  tanning  mate- 
rials. We  are  met  as  two  great  nations  to  celebrate  one  of  the 
great  victories  of  peace  —  one  of  the  discoveries  of  advantage 
not  to  one,  but  to  all  the  nations.  Therefore  I,  not  as  an  Amer- 
ican to  an  Englishman  but  as  man  speaking  to  man  —  to  the  ben- 
efactor of  all  humanity  —  extend  to  you.  Sir  William  Henry 
Perkin,  the  greetings  of  Massachusetts,  a  not  unworthy  sister 
among  the  progressive  Commonwealths  of  America. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  was  one  of  the  speakers.     He  said  : 

I  feel  deeply  the  honor  of  your  committee's  invitation  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  at  this  time  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of 
this  Commonwealth,  those  who  represent  commercial  interests, 
those  who  consume  the  products  of  that  great  industry  which 
owes  its  marvelous  growth  to  the  life  work  of  our  distinguished 
guest.     I  shall  be  brief. 

You  know  Sir  William's  contribution  to  society,  and  you  are 
aware  of  his  reward.  The  manufacturers  of  the  world,  and  we  of 
this  Commonwealth,  owe  him  a  debt  which  time  cannot  outlaw. 
The  nations  pay  him  tribute.  There  is  no  discordant  note  in  the 
universal  psalm  of  praise  that  must  sound  so  pleasantly  to  his 
ears,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  spirit  of  genius  that  inspired  our  distinguished  guest  in 
his  work  is  the  attendant  spirit  of  our  print  works,  our  dye-houses, 
our  chemical  works,  all  kindred  industries,  and  also  of  our  seats 
of  learning,  with  their  extensive  laboratories  of  research.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  development  that  will  watch  over  the  progress  of  his 
great  work,  the  spirit  that  has  led  man  to  adapt  his  new  ideas  to 
the  physical  resources  of  life  for  his  comfort  and  his  general 
welfare. 
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In  studying  this  spirit  I  have  turned  to  Sir  William's  writings. 
Certain  brief  expressions  linger  in  my  mind,  and  they  furnish  a 
theme.  In  commenting  on  the  industry  which  he  originated,  he 
says  : 

There  is  one  feature  connected  with  this  industry  and  its 
great  development  which  is  of  interest,  and  that  is  the 
immense  amount  of  employment  it  has  created  for  men  of  all 
classes,  and  of  course  especially  for  the  working  classes. 
When  one  considers  its  ramifications  and  its  influence  on 
other  industries,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  this,  but  it  is  often  a 
very  pleasant  thought  to  me.     .     .     . 

In  another  instance  he  says  of  himself  and  his  associates  : 

The  net  result  of  our  work  should  be  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

And  again  he  says,  with  reference  to  the  coal  tar  color  industry  : 

The  origin  and  foundation  was  the  outcome  of  scientific 
research,  and  also  its  development  has  been  due  to  research  ; 
hence  its  unique  character  and  marvelous  growth,  the  fruit 
of  the  union  of  science  and  industry.  When  I  was  young  it 
was  thought  quite  infra  dig.  for  a  scientific  man  to  associate 
himself  with  industry.  The  possibility  of  becoming  a  manu- 
facturer, owing  to  the  discovery  of  Mauve,  made  me  ieel  this 
very  much.  .  .  .  The  union  of  science  and  industry  has 
had  most  beneficial  results,  because  they  have  been  hand- 
maids to  each  other  in  the  most  remarkable  way,  chemical 
science  having  made  progress  it  never  would  have  made  with- 
out the  aid  of  this  industry. 

Much  of  the  man  is  revealed  in  these  words.  They  abound 
with  philanthropy  and  a  noble  purpose,  but  as  I  read  them  I  for- 
get the  man  and  become  filled  with  the  ideas  which  his  words 
suggest. 

We  note  that  the  wonderful  growth  of  that  industry,  which  its 
originator  has  said  should  have  as  its  net  result  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, was  due  to  the  union  of  science  and  industry  —  scientific 
research  with  its  discoveries  and  development  of  new  ideas,  and  in- 
dustry with  its  application  of  those  ideas  to  material  things  tor  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  And  then  we  note  that  the  man  who  tells  us 
these  things  was  disturbed  in  his  youth  by  the  opinion  prevalent 
in  England  that  it  was  quite  beneath  a  scientific  man's  dignity  to 
be  associated  with  industry. 

It  is  here,  gentlemen,  that  I  find  my  theme,  for  there  is  borne 
to  our  ears  to-day  a  cry  against  "commercialism,"  against  com- 
mercial men,  the  men  governing  great  industries  which  have,  in 
my  opinion,  as  their  net  result  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  cry 
is  like  an  echo  of  that  similar  cry  in  England  that  disturbed  our 
distinguished  guest. 
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Our  scientific  men,  our  men  of  learning,  our  preachers,  and 
many  other  educated  and  intellectual  men  have  expressed  their 
fear  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  great  danger  of  modern  times. 
This  danger  they  have  been  pleased  to  call  "  commercialism." 
Recent  unhappy  revelations  have  increased  their  laments  until 
the  word  "  commercialism"  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  and  as 
tainting  or  corrupting  the  body  politic. 

Throughout  history  those  men  who  may  be  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  word  "science"  have  won  greater  regard  than 
those  engaged  in  industry,  whatever  their  relative  contribution 
to  the  world's  advance.  Ought  this  to  be  so  ?  Is  there  any  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  development  of  a  new  idea,  for 
example,  is  a  greater  contribution  to  the  world's  progress  than 
the  application  of  that  idea  to  the  material  comforts  of  man,  so 
that  it  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  whole  community?  Is  the 
inventor  a  greater  benefactor  than  the  man  who  places  the  result- 
ant benefits  of  the  invention  at  the  disposal  of  the  many  ?  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  answer  these  questions;  the  human  mind 
cannot  measure  a  man's  contribution  to  the  common  good.  Yet 
certainly  each  should  receive  his  share  of  the  world's  regard. 
There  should  be  no  prejudice  created  in  the  popular  mind  against 
the  men  of  commerce. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  ask.  What  is  commercialism  ? 
What  is  the  spirit  of  commercialism  which  is  so  criticised  to-day  ? 
If  we  turn  to  the  books,  we  find  the  word  "  commercialism  " 
tersely  defined  as  "  the  commercial  spirit  or  method ;  "  "  the 
methods  and  strict  business  principles  of  men  engaged  in  com- 
merce," or  in  other  words,  engaged  in  the  interchange  of  the 
commodities  of  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  commercialism  is  a  noble  spirit,  which  finds  its 
true  expression  in  those  simple  words,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by."  The  teachings  of  business  men  throughout 
the  world  have  been  based  upon  fairness  and  honesty.  The 
great  work  of  the  business  world  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
done  upon  honor  and  integrity.  The  universal  teaching  of  all 
nations  leads  men  to  condemn  those  who  are  not  honest  and  fair 
in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow  men.  The  true  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism should  ennoble,  and  not  degrade,  and  those  men 
who  are  called  "  commercial,"  who  adapt  new  ideas  to  physical 
things  for  the  material  comfort  of  mankind,  are  performing-  a 
noble  office  —  as  noble,  I  believe,  as  those  more  learned  and 
scholarly  men  who  create  these  new  ideas.  An  invention  by 
itself  may  do  little  good,  but  the  application  of  that  invention  to 
increase  the  resources  and  facilities  of  man  may  change  a  whole 
nation.  In  an  address  on  the  "  Commercial  Value  of  Ideas  and 
Physical  Facts  "  by  the  late  Chauncey  Smith,  I  find  these  words  : 

And  though  men  engage  in  commerce  for  gain,  and  not 
as  a  benevolent  employment,  yet  any  commercial  man  who 
cherishes  an  honorable  pride,  as  he  should,  in  the  dignity  of 
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his  profession,  and  in  what  it  does  for  the  world,  may 
felicitate  himself  upon  the  undoubted  fact  that  commerce,  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  men  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
earth  and  stimulating  their  desires  for  what  civilization  can 
furnish,  is  doing  more  for  their  advancement  than  all  the 
benevolent  and  missionary  enterprises  of  the  age. 

I  should  be  happier  in  quoting  this  if  the  last  lines  read,  "is 
doing  perhaps  as  much  for  their  advancement  as  the  benevolent 
and  missionary  enterprises."  We  cannot  say  that  they  are  doing 
more.  The  commercial  man  and  theorist  each  has  its  place,  each 
performs  his  work,  and  the  two,  by  their  combined  efforts,  benefit 
the  world.  No  prejudice  should  belittle  the  contribution  of 
either  one.  The  idea  that  commercial  men  are  actuated  more 
than  others  by  selfish  motives  is  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  human 
nature  for  every  individual  to  toil  for  his  own  interest.  Without 
the  stimulant  of  self-advance  there  would  be  no  progress.  The 
man  of  science,  the  man  of  learning,  and  the  man  of  commerce 
all  seek  an  advance,  but  they  seek  their  reward  in  different  forms. 

To-night  we  have  as  our  guest  a  man  whose  point  of  view  it 
will  be  well  for  all  to  adopt,  a  man  of  theory  and  of  practice,  a 
man  who  realizes  that  the  benefit  of  his  life  work  has  been  the 
fruit  of  the  "union  of  science  and  industry,"  and  who  undoubtedly 
believes  that  the  man  of  commerce  and  of  industrial  affairs  is 
entitled  to  full  credit  for  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  work. 

In  closing,  I  may  say  that  if  I  doubted  for  a  moment  the  true 
spirit  of  commercialism,  I  should  struggle  with  that  doubt  and 
try  to  believe  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  fair  deal- 
ing is  the  basis  of  all  our  commerce. 

When  Mr.  Garfield  was  nearing  his  death,  at  his  request  he 
was  placed  where  he  could  gaze  quietly  out  over  the  ocean.  In 
writing  of  him,  our  great  statesman,  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  con- 
cludes with  this  wonderful  thought : 

Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world 
he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and 
felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal 
morning. 

What  a  world  of  happiness  is  expressed  in  the  few  words, 
"  Let  us  believe."  And  I,  at  this  point,  find  myself  happy  in 
saying  to  all  commercial  men,  let  us  believe  that  the  true  spirit 
of  commercialism  is  based  upon  honesty  and  fair  dealing  and  the 
ancient  tradition  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be 
done  by ;  and  that  that  spirit  is  a  noble  spirit  which  should  be 
spoken  of  with  reverence  and  not  with  scorn. 

Others  who  spoke  were  United  States  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  .Captain  W.  Wyndham,  the   British   Consul   at  Boston, 
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President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Comptroller  H.  A.  Metz,  of  New  York.  Dr. 
William  A.  Walker  presented  to  Sir  William  a  splendid  silver 
punch  bowl  bearing  this  inscription  : 

Presented  to 

SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY  PERKIN 

By  the  Coal  Tar  Color  and  Chemical  Industries 

of  New  England 

In  commemoration  of  his  visit  to  Boston 

on  Oct.  10,  1906, 

And  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services 

to  pure  and  applied  chemistry. 

In  responding  the  recipient  expressed  his  warm  appreciation 
of  the  gift  as  well  as  the  welcome  he  had  received  in  the  United 
States.  Keferring  to  his  discovery  he  said  the  silk  dyers  were 
the  first  to  use  it,  and  they  were  followed  by  the  cotton  dyers. 
By  the  artificial  production  of  alazarine  and  indigo,  which  had 
been  obtainable  previously  only  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  made  available  for  the 
growing  of  food  products.  At  present  there  are  few  colors 
that  cannot  be  produced  from  coal  tar.  Eventually,  he  pre- 
dicted, all  will  be  so  produced.  Logwood  has  not  yet  been 
obtained,  but  will  be  before  long.  All  is  known  about  its  consti- 
tution and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  it  will  be  supplanted 
as  the  other  vegetable  dyestuffs  have  been. 


FALSE  PACKING   OF  WOOL. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  February,  1904,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Harding,  of  Philadelphia,  then  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  delivered  an  excellent  address  on 
''  Matters  of  Mutual  Interest  to  Wool  Growers  and  Wool  Manu- 
facturers," in  the  course  of  which  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  various  things  he  had  found  packed,  in  years  past,  in  the 
wool  he  had  purchased.  These  embraced  stones,  shoes,  pieces  of 
old  harness,  shears,  and  cow-bells,  —  so  many  extraneous  things 
that  he  concluded  in  some  places  the  rule  must  hold  to  pack  not 
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only  the  sheep's  whole  wardrobe  but  some  of  his  surroundings. 
Happily  such  "  finds  "  are  not  general  and  conditions  are  not 
becoming  worse,  but  better  in  this  respect.  The  complaint  is 
not  confined,  however,  to  this  country,  to  this  century,  or  to  wool 
alone. 

In  New  Zealand  during  recent  years  a  good  deal. of  complaint 
has  been  heard  respecting  the  false  packing  of  wool ;  and  so 
serious  did  the  practice  threaten  to  prove  to  the  wool  industry 
of  the  islands  that  the  local  press  and  the  Wool  Buyers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  Zealand  have  adopted  drastic  measures  to  stamp  it 
out  completely.     The  "  Canterbury  Times  "  put  the  cas.e  thus  : 

During  the  past  few  years  many  complaints  have  been  made  of 
the  false  packing  of  wool  purchased  at  the  auction  sales  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  nefarious  practice  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
menace  to  one  of  the  colony's  most  important  industries.  This 
false  packing  has  been  carried  on  in  a  most  systematic  manner, 
not  only  by  rolling  inferior  wool,  and  even  dirt,  inside  the  indi- 
vidual fleeces,  but  also  by  placing  inferior  fleeces  in  the  center  of 
the  bale.  Unscrupulous  farmers  and  dealers  have  presumed 
upon  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  fraud.  The  high  pressure  at 
which  buyers  work  during  the  wool  season  often  prevents  them 
making  anything  more  than  a  superficial  examination  of  a  few 
bales  in  each  lot,  and  the  fraudulent  fleeces  are,  of  course,  placed 
in  the  heart  of  the  bale  where  they  may  easily  escape  such  an 
examination.  The  offenders  know,  too,  that  most  of  the  wool 
which  is  bought  here  is  not  again  seen  by  the  buyer,  and  may 
pass  through  several  hands  before  it  reaches  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Experience,  however,  has  taught  the  buyers  to  be  more 
careful  than  formerly  in  their  examination  of  wools,  both  before 
and  after  purchase,  and  last  season  a  very  flagrant  case  was  de- 
tected, an  investigation  showing  that  the  wool  in  the  center  of 
the  bales  was  much  inferior  to  that  at  the  top  and  bottom,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  buyers.  The  New  Zealand 
Wool  Buyers'  Association  determined  to  prosecute  the  vendor, 
but  when  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts  he  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  fraud,  took  back  the  wool  and  placed  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Association  to  defray  the  costs 
incurred  in  tlae  proceedings,  and  to  provide  for  restitution  in  case 
of  any  other  wools  offered  on  his  account  turning  out  in  the  same 
condition.  The  case  has  been  made  public  as  a  warning,  and  the 
Association  has  resolved  that  in  future  any  case  that  may  come 
under  its  notice  will  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  Under 
the  "  conditions  of  sale  "  which  govern  the  wool  sales  through- 
out the  colony,  buyers  have  power  to  demand  from  the  auctioneers 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  any  lot,  and  in  the  event  of  false  pack- 
ing  being  discovered   the    seller  is   liable  to  imprisonment   for 
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obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  It  is  deplorable  that  the 
reputation  of  the  New  Zealand  wool  sales  and  of  New  Zealand 
wool  growers  should  be  imperilled  by  the  practices  of  a  few  dis- 
honest people,  and  we  trust  the  Association  will  make  an  exam- 
ple of  the  very  first  offender  that  falls  into  their  hands. 

The  Wool  Buyers'  Association  has  issued  a  circular  on  the 
subject  in  which  they  announce  their  determination  to  prevent 
this  malpractice  in  the  future.  Falsely  packed  wool  offered  for 
sale  will  be  purchased  by  the  buyers  collectively  and  the  vendor 
or  vendors  prosecuted  criminally.  It  is  stated  that  the  vendor  re- 
ferred to  by  the  "Times  "  had  to  accept  the  rejection  of  all  wool 
not  actually  shipped,  and  disclose  all  lots  offered  by  him  in  pre- 
vious sales,  guaranteeing  to  indemnify  buyers  against  loss  should' 
further  lots  be  discovered  to  be  falsely  packed,  for  which  purpose 
£2  per  bale  were  deposited  with  trustees  to  meet  legitimate  claims. 
The  circular  concludes  by  stating  that  ib  was  thought  "desir- 
able to  bring  these  facts  before  the  wool-selling  community  to 
show  that  buyers  are  fully  alive  to  the  nefarious  practice  of  un- 
scrupulous dealers  and  farmers,  and  they  (the  buyers)  hope  that 
all  sheep  farmers  will  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
fraudulent  packing  from  New  Zealand  wools,  and  thus  restore 
the  confidence  of  buyers  in  New  Zealand  Wool  Sales." 

But  this  complaint  is  an  old  story.  Human  nature  has  not 
changed  much,  in  some  respects,  during  the  lapse  of  several  cen- 
turies. Before  New  Zealand  and  Australia  were  thought  of  as 
wool-producing  countries  the  English  manufacturer  was  having 
similar  troubles  with  his  home-grown  wools  and  was  fruitlessly 
endeavoring  to  make  the  domestic  wool  grower  good  by  legisla- 
tion, while  in  this  country  purchasers  of  foreign-grown  cotton 
were  being  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous  growers  and  packers. 
Weedeu  in  his  "  Economic  History  of  New  England  "  says  : 

False  packed  cotton  troubled  merchants  in  early  times.  In 
1672  John  Hull  gets  two  bags  of  vine  cotton  wool  from  the  West 
Indies.  He  trades  them  into  the  country  for  provisions.  The 
customer  finds  "  much  fowle  cotton  "  in  the  middle  of  one  bag,  and 
Hull  is  obliged  to  make  reclamation  of  his  correspondent. 

In  1752  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  manufacturing  districts  praying  for  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  to  prevent  the  branding  of  sheep  with  pitch  and  tar, 
and  to  prevent  the  false  and  deceitful  winding   of  the   fleece. 
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The  complaint  was  that  the  owners  of  the  sheep,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  mark  the  sheep  feeding  on  common  grounds  in 
some  conspicuous  part,  had,  in  recent  years,  loaded  the  fleeces  of 
those  feeding  in  inclosed  grounds  as  well  as  on  the  commons 
with  excessive  quantities  of  marking  stuff  in  order  to  increase 
their  weight.  Because  of  this  heavy  marking  the  manufacturers 
were  obliged  to  cut  off  so  much  wool  that  considerable  losses 
were  experienced,  "  whereby  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  for  exportation  are  much  lessened."  In  addi- 
tion it  was  complained  that,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  atten- 
tion of  most  careful  manufacturers,  the  marking  stuff  was  wrought 
up  into  goods,  and  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  imperfec- 
tions before  the  pieces  came  from  the  press  ready  for  sale. 

The  fraudulent  winding  of  wool,  a  crime  of  ancient  date,  was 
provided  against  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L, 
which  enacted  "  that  no  person  should  wind  within  any  fleece, 
clay,  lead,  stones,  tail,  deceitful  locks,  cotts,  eals,  comber,  lambs' 
wool,  or  any  other  thing  whereby  the  fleece  might  be  more 
weighty,  to  the  deceit  and  loss  of  the  buyer,  upon  pain  of  the 
seller  of  any  such  deceitful  wool  to  forfeit  for  every  such  fleece 
sixpence." 

But  this  bit  of  legislation  failed  to  secure  for  the  manufac" 
turers  immunity  from  such  imposition  by  the  sellers  of  wool, 
and  it  was  alleged  in  this  petition  that  notwithstanding  the 
salutary  law,  "  the  crime  has  been  growing  upon  us  and  now  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom  the  wool  growers,  in  order  to 
increase  the  weight  and  enhance  the  price  of  wool,  permit  to  be 
wound  up  in  the  fleeces  wool  of  inferior  qualities  as  tail  woob 
shank  locks,  clog  locks,  unwashed  wool,  skin-wool,  lambs'  wool, 
cotted  wool,  and  also  clay,  stones,  dung,  sand,  and  other  filth, 
to  the  inconceivable  loss  and  deceit  of  the  manufacturers,  several 
of  whom  have  found  in  many  parcels  of  wool  a  total  loss  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  weight  they  bought  and  paid  for,  occasioned 
wholly  by  the  large  brands  or  marks  thereon,  and  the  deceitful 
winding  complained  of;  and  in  truth  they  now  find  very  few 
parcels  of  wool  fairly  wound,  and  free  from  brand." 

The  petitioners  asked,  to  suppress  this  nefarious  practice,  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  all  growers  to  clip  off  before 
shearing  the  sheep  or  winding  their  wool  all  brands  and  dirt; 
forbidding  them  to  wind  within  the  fleece  any  clay,  dirt,  etc.,  to 
add  weight  to  it ;  making  liable  to  a  penalty  every  one  selling  or 
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exposing  for  sale  any  such  wool  forbidden  by  the  act,  and  licensing 
wool-winders  and  compelling  them  to  be  sworn  to  wind  according 
to  the  act. 

Commercial  ethics  have  materially  improved,  we  believe,  since 
the  struggle  in  England  by  the  manufacturer  for  better  condi- 
tions and  we  trust  that  the  wool  trade  of  New  Zealand  will  be 
able  to  eradicate  the  reprehensible  practice  before  it  becomes  a 
general  and  widely  established  custom. 


"  CHEAP  "  ENGLISH  FABRICS. 

Those  persons  in  this  country  who  are  constantly  contending 
for  reduction  in  duties  that  cheaper  clothing  for  the  people  may 
result  would  perhaps  be  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the  imposi- 
tions practised  on  unsuspecting  customers  were  such  reductions 
made  as  they  demand.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  the  competition  was  keenest  in  the  cheapest  class  of  goods, 
and  they  were  cheap  in  more  senses  than  one.  Quality  for  quality 
that  measure  brought  practically  no  benefits  to  the  consumer  in 
the  United  States.  What  he  saved  in  cost,  if  anything  at  all,  was 
lost  in  the  poorer  quality  of  the  purchase.  At  that  time  the 
foreign  manufacturers  knew  methods  of  admixture,  the  combina- 
tion of  inferior  materials,  and  processes  of  finishing  of  which  the 
American  manufacturer  was  innocent.  Probably  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  was  so  much  of  these  "  cheap "  fabrics 
afloat  in  our  markets.  That  English  manufacturers  have  not  for- 
gotten this  knowledge,  but  have  added  to  their  store,  because  of 
the  high  price  of  wool  and  their  desire  to  produce  at  accustomed 
prices,  is  evidenced  by  the  subjoined  extracts  from  a  recent  com- 
mu.nication  by  the  Bradford  correspondent  of  the  "  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Journal."  Eeferring  to  the  expedients  resorted  to  by 
the  English  manufacturers  to  produce  cloths  at  the  customary  and 
familiar  price,  the  writer  says  : 

Dear  wool  has  been  a  mighty  lever  in  bringing  out  and  into  use 
wool  materials  which  have  lain  in  corners  in  some  cases  for  years, 
but  they  have  at  last  found  their  way  into  the  manufactured 
article,  and  been  worked  up  to  substitute  something  that  looked 
dear.  Even  such  things  as  wool  shoddy  and  burrs,  that  is,  the 
last  refuse  from  woolcombing,  has  gladly  been  bought  and  used 
for  cloth-making  purposes,  which  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
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had  to  be  extracted  for  flannels,  while  noils  have  been  availed 
of  for  almost  everything  where  raw  wool  has  usually  been 
used.     .     .     . 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  when  wool  fabrics  get 
beyond  the  range  of  the  million,  or  what  wholesale  buyers  con- 
sider "  too  dear,"  then  they  stop  buying  and  consumption  is 
reduced.  Beyond  given  limits,  consumption  goes  down  as 
prices  rise.  Now,  in  order  to  keep  wholesale  clothiers,  woolen 
merchants  and  shipping  houses  on  good  terms,  manufacturers  of 
every  textile  commodity  have  striven  their  very  best  to  keep  prices 
within  reasonable  limits  as  wool  has  continued  to  advance.  .  .  . 
During  the  last  wool  boom  in  1899  manufacturers  thought  noth- 
ing about  advancing  their  cloths  3d.  per  yard  straight  oif,  until 
it  got  to  be  almost  a  weekly  custom  for  both  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers to  send  out  a  revised  price  list.  Such  a  thing  has 
hardly  been  known  during  the  present  season  of  rising  values,  and 
plenty  of  cloths  of  a  standard  order  have  not  been  advanced  more 
than  Id.  to  3d.  per  yard  during  the  past  twelve  months.    .    .    . 

It  has  been  well  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
and  so  it  is.  Perhaps  no  feature  shines  out  more  in  connection 
with  the  wool  situation  than  this  one,  namely,  that  manufac- 
turers have  resorted  to  substitution  more  than  ever  they  did, 
and  "blending"  and  "mixing"  have  been  practised  on  a  very 
large  scale  indeed.  Take  a  case  in  point.  If  the  reader  of  this 
article  will  carefully  examine  the  inside  of  his  coat  he  will  tind 
that  instead  of  the  linings  being  of  wool  or  worsted,  as  they  used 
to  be,  they  are  nothing  more  than  glazed  cotton,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  they  will  present  the  appearance  of  silk,  when  really 
they  are  made  from  mercerized  cotton.  Of  course,  I  am  now 
speaking  of  a  coat  made  this  last  year  or  two,  and  the  use  of 
these  silk-like  linings  has  given  both  tailors  and  dressmakers  a 
fabric  which  serves  the  purpose  admirably,  though  they  have 
displaced  largely  the  use  of  thin  worsted  linings.  Being  not 
half  the  price,  they  are  enabling  the  wholesale  clothier  to  put 
upon  the  market  suits  at  practically  the  same  figure  as  he  did 
before  wool  got  to  be  so  dear.  A  very  large  and  important  trade 
is  being  done  to-day  with  the  United  States  in  cotton  linings 
from  6d.  per  yard  upward,  and  they  shine  like  silk. 

If  we  come  to  look  at  the  dress  trade,  cotton  warps  are  being 
more  used  than  ever  they  were.  I  should  say  that  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  ladies'  dress  goods  being  woven  to-day  on  Bradford 
looms  have  a  cotton  warp  as  the  foundation  of  the  fabric,  the 
same  being  "  filled,"  as  Yankees  call  it,  with  worsted  weft.    .    .    . 

But  the  woolen  trade  is  the  climax  where  "  mixing  "  is  carried 
on  to  perfection.  The  rise  in  wool  has  pinched  the  woolen 
people  perhaps  more  than  anybody  else,  unless  it  be  those 
worsted  houses  who  specially  make  coatings  and  serges,  and 
these  have  felt  bitterly  dear  wool.  Now  manufacturers  outside 
Bradford  have  felt  much  more  than  they  did  in  1899  the  recent 
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rapid  rise  in  wool  values,  simply  because  to-day  rags,  stockings, 
and  mungos  have  been  correspondingly  advanced.  We  have 
scores  of  manufacturers  to  whom  it  would  not  matter  a  cent  if 
wool  got  to  be  half  a  crown  a  pound,  providing  rags  and  shoddies 
got  no  dearer.  Now,  in  1899  these  remained  fairly  stationary, 
because  they  were  plentiful.  The  seven  years'  droughts  in 
Australia  had  left  no  mark  upon  the  rag  supplies  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  the  continent,  and  stocks  were  adequate.  With  wool 
values  rising  continuously  since  the  beginning  of  1902,  manu- 
facturers have  more  and  more  been  forced  to  depend  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  little  by  little  have  they  resorted  to  using 
more  and  more  adulterants  in  order  to  produce  new  cloths  at 
former  rates.  A  man  to-day  can  buy,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as 
artistic  a  tweed  fro:n  a  Huddersfield  manufacturer  at  no  more 
per  yard  than  what  he  paid  in  1900,  when  wool  was  at  the 
bottom.  It  looks  quite  as  well,  and  will  sell  fully  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  then,  but  its  make-up  will  not  be  as  sound  or  as 
good.  Why  ?  Simply  because  there  is  more  raungo  and  cotton 
in  its  make-up,  and  it  is  here  that  we  have  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question,  why  manufacturers  are  making  such  splendid  things  at 
such  little  prices. 

In  the  making  of  such  fabrics  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  are  no  match  for  their  confreres  across  the  ocean  ;  for  as 
an  English  writer,  in  a  recent  number  of  "  .Dalgety's  Review," 
says :  "  America,  so  far,  has  not  been  sufficiently  schooled,  as 
have  their  Yorkshire  competitors,  to  know  how  to  make  cloth  out 
of  the  inferior  materials  which  seem  to  monopolize  the  woolen 
trade  of  the  West  Riding."  And  it  is  against  competition  in 
the  making  of  such  goods  where  the  conditions  are  so  unequal 
that  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  consuming  public  of  the 
country  should  be  protected. 


TEXTILE    SCHOOLS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Philadelphia  Textile  School  commenced  its  twenty-third 
season  on  October  1  under  most  favorable  conditions.  The 
past  summer  months  were  devoted  to  general  refitting  and  repair- 
ing throughout  the  various  departments,  rather  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  great  additions  to  its  already  large  equipment, 
the  policy  of  the  board  of  trustees  being  to  bend  every  energy 
toward  the  ideal  equipment  of   the  new   buildings  which   they 
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propose  to  erect  on  the  large  site  recently  purchased.  The  new- 
lot,  situated  on  North  Broad  street,  is  one-third  larger  than  the 
present  one,  and  being  centrally  located  as  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  will  admit  of  the  erection  of  buildings  sufficient  to 
accommodate  not  only  those  who  are  now  turned  away,  but  also 
many  more  who  are  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
school's  advantages  owing  to  its  distance  from  their  homes. 

Among  the  notable  additions  is  that  of  two  heavy  Knowles 
looms,  one  having  forty-eight-inch  and  one  forty-inch  reed  space, 
thirty  and  twenty  harness  capacity  respectively,  and  fitted  with 
box  multipliers.  One  of  the  roving  frames  in  the  cotton  depart- 
ment has  been  equipped  with  metallic  drawing  rolls,  and  one  of 
the  worsted  spinning  frames  was  provided  with  caps  of  a  new 
form.  The  weaving  facilities  were  further  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  a  handkerchief  motion  to  the  Stafford  loom.  The 
department  of  chemistry  made  additions  to  its  supply  of  color 
meters  and  polariscope.s,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  dyehouse  was 
increased  by  a  new  drying  oven,  arranged  in  compartments, 
individually  heated,  so  that  each  class  can  maintain  control  of 
its  work. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  institution  couples  prac- 
tical work  and  research  with  instruction  in  the  theory  of  the 
processes  may  be  gained  by  a  consideratiou  of  figures  showing 
the  product  of  yarns  and  woven  goods  during  the  season  which 
closed  in  June,  1906.  In  the  department  of  yarn  manufacture 
over  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  produced,  of  which  be- 
tween five  hundred  and  one  thousand  pounds  were  cotton  yarns, 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  wool  yarns,  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-five  worsted  yarns.  In  bringing 
out  these  yarns  many  of  the  students  were  following  the  specifi- 
cations which  they  had  prepared  for  woven  goods,  which  were 
afterwards  produced  to  the  extent  of  over  two  thousand  yards  in 
various  widths  and  materials.  In  the  Jacquard  work  alone  over 
seventy  designs  were  made  and  about  twenty-two  thousand  cards 
cut  preparatory  to  the  weaving  of  figured  fabrics  ranging  from 
the  heavy  carpet  to  the  delicate  silk  dress  fabric.  The  degree 
of  excellence  attained  in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  dye- 
ing is  apparent  in  the  variety  of  dyeing  displayed  in  the  woven 
goods,  as  well  as  in  the  dyestuffs  manufactured. 
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LOWELL. 

During  the  summer  vacation  additions  were  made  to  the  floor 
space,  the  equipment,  grounds  and  instruction  staff  of  the  Lowell 
Textile  School. 

Twelve  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  have  been  added  to 
Kitson  Hall,  divided  up  into  machine  shop;  cotton  finishing; 
evening  mechanical,  architectural  and  freehand  drawing,  and 
students'  room  —  with  toilet,  shower  baths  and  lockers  for  the 
athletic  clubs — also  store  rooms,  etc.  Twenty-five  hundred  feet 
of  the  basement  of  Southwick  Hall  have  been  partitioned  off  and 
fitted  up  for  an  industrial  chemistry  laboratory  where  instruction 
in  the  making  of  dyes  used  at  the  school,  from  the  crude  material, 
will  be  given. 

The  installation  of  a  $12,000  plant  for  the  French  or  conti- 
nental system  of  worsted  spinning  made  by  the  Soci^te  Alsaciene 
de  Constructions  Mecaniques  of  Alsace,  Germany,  has  been  com- 
pleted. This,  with  a  complete  plant  for  the  Bradford  or  English 
system  of  worsted  spinning,  heretofore  installed,  covers  the 
entire  field  of  worsted  yarns.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  equipment  of  the  other  departments,  notably  for 
knitting  varied  fabrics. 

The  department  of  engineering  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  to  the  instruction  staff  of  Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B., 
mechanical  engineer,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Louis  F.  Blume,  S.B.,  engineering,  electricity,  mathematics 
and  physics,  Lehigh  University,  and  late  with  the  General  Electric 
Company.  Other  additional  instructors  are  Robert  R.  Sleeper, 
graduate  Lowell  Textile  School,  1900,  and  late  with  H.  A.  Metz 
&  Co.,  manufacturing  chemists,  New  York  ;  Frederick  A.  Wood, 
professor  of  English,  Dartmouth  and  Columbia,  and  Henry  H. 
Crompton,  expert  in  French  spinning,  Lowell  Textile  School,  and 
late  of  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence. 

The  school  site  has  this  year  been  increased  to  eighteen  acres, 
by  the  gift  of  three  acres  by  Frederick  Fanning  Ayer,  Esq.,  of 
New  York  city. 

The  growth  of  the  school  has  required  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  the  system  of  ventilation  of  class  rooms  and  laboratories  and 
the  installation  at  the  expense  of  $6,000  of  a  system  approved  by 
the  District  Police  Bureau. 
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METRIC   SIGNS. 

The  French  minister  of  public  instruction  has  decided  that  all 
teachers  throughout  France  are  in  future  to  employ  the  follow- 
ing, distinctive  abbreviations  for  the  various  weights  and  meas- 
ures :  For  denoting  length  —  myriametre,  Mm  ;  kilometre,  Km  ; 
hectometre,  Hm ;  decametre,  dam  ;  metre,  m ;  decimetre,  dm ; 
centimetre,  Cm,  and  millimetre,  mm.  For  areas  —  hectare,  ha  ; 
are,  a,  and  centiare,  ca  or  m'-.  For  measures  of  bulk  (timber), 
decastere,  das ;  stere,  s  or  m^,  and  decistere,  ds.  For  measures 
of  mass  and  weight  —  tonne,  t;  quintal  metrique,  q  ;  kilogramme, 
kg ;  hectogramme,  hg ;  decagramme,  dag ;  gramme,  g  ;  decigramme, 
dg ;  centigramme,  eg,  and  milligramme,  mg.  For  measures  of 
capacity  —  kilolitre,  kl ;  hectolitre,  hi ;  decalitre,  dal ;  litre,  1 ; 
decilitre,  dl ;  centilitre,  cl,  and  millilitre,  ml.  The  use  of  the 
capital  letters  for  the  three  largest  denominations  of  length  are 
intended  to  prevent  confusion,  and  all  the  other  abbreviations 
follow  on  uniform  lines.  The  employment  of  full  stops  between 
the  letters  is  officially  abolished,  and  k.  g.  for  kilogramme  and 
m.  m.  for  millimetre  disappear. 
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NOVEMBER.  1905. 

Adams  Woolen  Co.,  Adams,  Mass.;  new  engine  house,  extensive   additions, 

and  new  spinning  machinery  installed. 
Scotia  Worsted  Co.,  VVoonsocket,  R.I. ;  addition,  2  stories,  110  X  40  feet. 
Central  Woolen   Co.'s    Mill,  Stafford   Springs,  Conn. ;  sold  to   Archibald  B. 

Paton,  formerly   with   the   Geo.  H.  Gilbert  Co.,  Ware,  Mass.,  who    will 

operate  it. 
Death  of  Thomas   Pilling,  president   of   the  Kiamensi  Woolen  Co.,  Stanton, 

Del.;  aged  69  years.     He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the    company 

in  1864. 
Thomas   Kent   Manufacturing   Co.,    Clifton   Heights,    Pa.;    addition,    brick 

buil  ling,  2  stories,  40  X  70  feet. 
Springville  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. ;  addition,  new  boiler  house,  66  X  45  feet. 

DECEMBER. 

Musketaquid   Mills,  Lowell,  Mass;  removed   to   the   Nesmith   building  and 

looms  for  fancy  worsteds  and  dress  goods  added. 
Assabet  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Maynard,  Mass. ;  add  3  sets  large  cards 

making  a  total  of  98  sets. 
A.Roberts   &  Co.,  Claremont,  N.H. ;  build  new  dam   which   will   give    400 

additional  horse-power. 
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Pitkins-Holdsworth  Worsted  Co.,  Passaic,  N.J.;  make  large  additions  to 
plant. 

Wright's  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Pownal,  Vt. ;  mill  destroyed  by  fire; 
los8,  .S150,000. 

Englehart  Woolen  Mills,  Guzeman,  W.Va. ;  mill  destroyed  by  fire;  loss, 
$25,000;  will  rebuild. 

Francis  Woolen  Mills,  Oakland,  R.I. ;  incorporated:  $30,000;  will  operate 
the  G.  F    Whipple  mill. 

Hudson  Blanket  Co.,  Hudson,  Mass. ;  mill  sold  to  J.  J.  Hennessy,  treasurer 
of  the  Thomas  Kelly  Co.,  Boston. 

Nonantum  Worsted  Co.,  Newton,  Mass.;  mill  damaged  by  fire;  loss, 
$1.5,000. 

Death  of  J  H.  Bragdon,  of  New  York,  December  23,  aged  55  years.  He 
was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  "Textile  Manufacturers  Journal." 
See  Bulletin,  page  72. 

Wood  River  Mills,  Wood  River  Junction,  R.I.;  the  mill  was  burned  in  De- 
cember, 1898,  and  not  rebuilt;  the  property  has  been  sold  by  W.  A. 
Walton. 

Death  of  Samuel  Lucas,  Poquetanuck,  Conn.  He  was  born  in  England, 
July  4,  1826,  and  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy.  At  9  years  of  age 
went  to  work  in  the  Yantic  Mill  and  after  various  changes  became  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  B.  Lucas  &  Co. 

JANUARY,    1906. 

Bigelow  Carpet  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.;  addition,  new  building  on  site  of  an  old 
mill,  7  stories,  225  X  125  feet. 

Reliance  Worsted  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  capital  stock  increased  to  $150,000. 

W.  W.  Windle  &  Co.,  Millbury,  Mass. ;  new  store  house,  U  stories,  65  X  30 
feet. 

Death  of  James  M.  FoUansbee,  Worcester,  Mass.,  aged  80  years.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  well  known  woolen  manufacturer. 

Henry  H.  Merriam,  Worcester,  Mass.;  for  40  years  with  the  Crompton  & 
Knowles  Loom  Co.;  retires  from  business. 

Emerald  Worsted  Mills,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  mill  sold  to  Cleveland  Worsted 
Mills  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  will  operate  it  as  their  Emerald  Depart- 
ment, using  the  machinery  purchased  from  the  Manningham  Worsted 
Co. 

Faribault  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn.;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$100,000;  treasurer,  F.  H.  Klemer,  succeeds  C.  H.  Klemer  &  Sons. 

Death  of  AVilliim  Taylor,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  aged  55  years.  He  was  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  National  Felting  Co. 

Falconer  Worsted  Mills,  Jamestown,  N.Y. ;  buildings  and  machinery  sold  to 
Mr.  Ji)hn  Ahlstrom  for  $17,450,  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
appraiser's  valuation. 

Ravenna  Worsted  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio;  new  building,  3  stories,  180  X  52 
feet. 

Allen  Rockwell,  Rockwell's  Mills,  N.Y. ;  machinery  sold  and  mill  dismantled. 

Thayer  &  McMahon  and  A.  H.  Esten,  Washington,  R.I. ;  mill  buildings 
destroyed  by  fire ;  loss,  $40,000. 

H.  C.  Bm11&  Co.,  Manayunk,  Pa.;  addition,  5  stories,  108  X  44  feet. 

St.  Mary's  Woolen  Co.,  St.  Mary's,  Ohio;  capital  stock  increased  to  $125,000. 

Death  of  David  McTaggart,  January  13,  at  Barre,  Mass.,  aged  about  63 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  came  to  this  country  early  in 
life  and  was  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufacture  until  1892,  when  he 
organized  the  Worcester  Warp  Compressor  Co. 

Crawford  Woolen  Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. ;  addition  to  mill  100  feet  long, 
2  stories  high. 

Chas.  W.  Bacon  Felt  Works,  Winchester,  Mass.;  incorporated;  capital 
stock,  $25,000;  Fred  Bogue,  president;  W.  S.  Lee,  treasurer. 
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A.  Roberts  &  Co.,  Claremont,  N.H. ;  new  darn  under  construction,  which 
was  expected  to  largely  increase  the  motive  power,  swept  away  by  flood. 

Grosvenor  Woolen  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass.;  shoddy  mill  destroyed  by  fire;  loss, 
$20.000 ;  partially  insured. 

Burlington  Blanket  Co.,  Burlington,  Wis.;  dye  house  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss,  ^s.OOO;  insured. 

Death  of  William  H.  Nichols,  Pascoag,  R.I.,  January  14,  aged  72  years. 
He  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture  under  the 
firm  name  of  Sayles  &  Nicliols. 

Death  of  George  T.  Murdock,  New  Boston,  Conn.  He  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Geo.  T.  Murdock  &  Son,  and  for  many  years  was 
engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

Death  of  Henry  F.  Coe,  of  Boston,  aged  70  years.  He  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  and  the  Dudley  Hosiery 
Co.,  of  Newton,  Mass. 

A.  B.  Paton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  incorporated; 
capital  stock,  .$75,000;  will  operate  the  Central  Woolen  Co  's  plant, 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.   Paton. 

Airedale  Mills,  Pittsfield.  Mass. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock.  .§200,000;  B. 
G.  A  llosentwlst.  presiilent;  Arthur  Merritt,  treasurer;  will  operate  the 
plant  of  the  Helliwell  Co. 

FEBRQARY. 

Puritan  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. ;    addition  to  weave 

shed,  making  75,000  feet  of  floor  space,  also  an  addition,  45  X  35  feet,  to 

boiler  house. 
Pequea  Mills,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;   add   20   Crompton  & 

Thayer  looms. 
Death  of  Thomas  B.  Stinson,  of  Stinson  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  56 

years. 
Talbot   Mills,   North   Billeri(!a,    Mass  ;     addition   to   office    building,    to   be 

utilized  for  office  purposes  and  lunch,  library  and  reading  rooms. 
Connecticut  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  East  Willington.  Conn. ;    organized;   capital 

stock.  $50,000;   will  operate  the  Daleville  Mills. 
Glen    Mills,    Oakdale,    Mass.;     property   taken    by   State  of  Massachusetts 

through  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  plant  closed. 
Allendale   Woolen  Co.,   Spencer,   Mass.;    organized  capital  stock,  $25,000; 

will  operate  the  Spencer  Woolen  Co.'s  mill;   Allen  L.  Taft  is  president. 
Death  of  James  G.  Knowles,  Newcastle,   Del.,   aged  69  years.     For  many 

years  he  was  a  prominent  woolen  manufacturer. 
Happy    Hollow  Mill,    Uxbridge,    Mass.  ;    sold  to  J.  B.  Farnum   &  Son,  of 

Providence,  R  I.  ;    will    be  operated  in  connection  with  the  D.  Mowry 

Lee  estate  mill,  on  shoddy  and  flocks. 
Chase    Mills,  American   Woolen  Co.,  Webster,    Mass.;     add   50   Crompton 

&  Thayer  worsted  looms. 
Eugene    Woolen   Mill,    Eugene,    Ore. ;    property   sold   to  Thomas  Kay  and 

others,  new  company  organized,  capital  stock,  $10,000,  under  name  of 

Eugene  Woolen  Mill  Co  ;  T.  B.  Kay,  president. 
Bromley  Bros.  Carpet  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  failed,  and  in  hands  of  sheriff 

on  execution  for  damages  to  an  employee ;   T.  Rawlen  Adams  appointed 

receiver. 
James    Dunlap   Carpet   Co.,    Philadelphia,  Pa.;  damaged  by  fire  in  drying 

room  ;  loss  ;  .•S2.000. 
Manchester  Mills,  Manchester,  N.H. ;  purchased  by  the  Amoskeag  Manufac- 
turing Co. 
Rock  River  Woolen  Mills,  Janesville,  Wis.;  incorporated  in  Illinois;  capital 

stock,  $75,000;  will  operate  the  Rock  River  Woolen  Mill. 
Death   of  James   L.    Branson,    aged   75   years.     He   invented  the  Branson 
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Knitting  Machine,  and  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 

knitting  machinery ;  he  rt'tired  from  business  in  1898. 
Lynndon    Worsted   Co.,    Jamestown,    N.Y. ;    incorporated;    capital   stock, 

^75,000;  will  operate  the  Falconer  Worsted  Mills. 
Narragansett  Worsted  Co,  Providence,    R.I. ;    incorporated;    capital  stock, 

$20,000. 
Belleville  Woolen  Mills,  Wickford,  R.I.;  assigned;    Joseph  Dews  appointed 

assignee;   liabilities  about  $165,000. 

MARCH. 

Maine     Worsted    Mills,    Skowhegan,    Me.;    incorporated;    capital     stock, 

$50,000;  A.  G.  Blunt,  president,  and  J.  W.  Blunt,  treasurer. 
Jewell    Brook    Woolen    Co.,    Ludlow,    Vt. ;    incorporated;    capital    stock, 

$100,000;  new  establishment;  will  erect  new  building,   160   X    65  feet, 

and  operate  5  sets  of  cards. 
Wm.  Barnett  &  Son,  Albany,  N.Y. ;  addition,  concrete  building,  3  stories, 

250  X  60  feet. 
John   Willi.ims   Manufacturing   Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.  ;    addition,   4-story 

brick  building  for  factory  and  boiler  house,  133  X  151  feet. 
Black  Rivt-r  Woolen  Co.,  Ludlow,  Vt.  ;  ad.lition,  2  stories,  140  X  60  feet. 
Newton  &  Co.,  Homer,  N.Y.  ;  mill  destroyed  by  fire. 
Eclipse  Woolen  Mill,    Louisville,  Ky. ;  buildings  sold;   will  be   dismantled 

and  used  for  other  purposes. 
Death  of  Joel  S.  Webl)er,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  March  I,  aged  74  years.     He 

was    president    of    Beebe- Webber   Co.,   director   of   the   Farr   Alpaca 

Company,  and  connected  with  other  institutions. 
George  JVlabbett  &  Sons,  Plymouth,  Mass.;  addition,  weave  shed,  100  X  45 

feet. 
Andrew  Howarth  &  Sons  Co.,  Rochdale,  Mass. ;  new  mill  building,  2  stories, 

372  X  86  feet,  with  a  250  horse-power  engine ;  will  operate  17  sets  of 

cards,  and  104  looms  on  dress  goods. 
Death  of  P'rederick  S.  Farwell,  Central  Falls,  R. I.,  March  10,  aged  63  years. 

Mr.   Farwell  was  at   one  time  connected  with  the  National  and  Provi- 
dence Worsted  Mills,  of  Providence,  R.I  ,  but  some  years  ago  organized 

the  Farwell  Worsted  Mills  at  Central  Falls  and  later  became  the  ow^ner 

of  the  Star  Woolen  Mills  at  Middleboro,  Mass.,  which  he  operated  in 

connection  with  the  Central  Falls  plant. 
Farwell  Worsted  Mills,  Central  Falls,  R  I.     James  Lister  appointed  receiver 

by  consent  to  protect  all  interests.     The  latest  official  statement  showed 

assets,  $919,410  and  liabilities,  $875,000,  surplus,  $23,827. 
Lakeville  Woolen  Co.,  West  Rutland,  Mass.;  property  sold  at  mortgagee's 

sale  to  J.  O.  Sibley,  of  Worcester,  for  about  .«31,000. 
Sayles  &  Jenks,  Warren,  Mass.  ;  addition,  IH  looms  to  plant. 
Franklin  Yarn  Co  ,  Franklin,   Mass.;  mill  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $60,000. 
East    Brady    Woolen    Co.,    East   Brady,   Pa.;    incorporated,   capital   stock, 

$50,000. 
French     Worsted    Co.,     Woonsocket,    R.I. ;    incorporated,    capital    stock, 

$100,000,  by  Paul,  Charles  and  Joseph  Tiberghien,  of  Tourcoing,  France, 

and  Aram  J.  Pothier,  of  Woonsocket. 
Gonic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gonic,  N.  H. ;  addition,  54  X  20,  4  stories. 
Riverview    Worsted  Mills,    Waterville,    Me.;    receiver   appointed;   nominal 

assets,  $240,000;  liabilities.  $210,000. 
Morrison  Woolen  Co.,  Dexter,  Me. ;  incorporated  under  the  same  name. 
Concord  Mills,  Concord  Junction,  Mass.;   change  of  management:  Andrew 

Adie,  president,    and   James  D.   Colt,  treasurer;  the  mill  has  recently 

been  operated  by  Edward  P.  Chapin. 
St.  PhuI  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  incorporated;   capital  stock,. 

$75,000;  John  C.  Storm,  president,  and  James  Tracy,  treasurer. 
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Death  of  William  Perry,  Bridgton,  Me.,  aged  85  years.     He  was  president 

of  the  Forest  Mills  Co. 
Priscilla   Worsted   Mills,   Providence,   R.I. ;    incorporated;    capital    stock, 

$30,000. 

APRIL. 

Nasonville    Woolen   Co.,  Nasonville,  R.I. ;  new   boiler   house,  60  X  35,  and 

new  250  horse-power  engine. 
Glen  Rock  Mills,  Pluckamin,  N.J. ;  mill  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $100,000; 

insured. 
Rotherwood  Woolen  Mills,  Rotherwood,  Tenn. ;  sold  to  the  Meek  Land  Co. 
Death  of  Joseph  W.  McGinley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  76  years.     He  was 

the  senior  member  of  the  firm  McGinley  &  Klenk,  yarn  spinners. 
Columbia   Carpet  &    Rug  Co.,    Trenton,    N.J. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 

$125,000;   Anthony    Hankey,    president,  and    Frank  Geyer,  treasurer ; 

will  manufacture  carpets  and  rugs. 
Greene   Knitting  Co.,  Amsterdam,   N.Y. ;  company  dissolved  ;  the  plant   has 

been  idle  for  some  time. 
Death  of  Elbridge  G.  Carlton,  Rochdale,  Mass.,  aged  85  years.     He  was  the 

senior  memt)er  of  the  firm  of  E.  G.  Carlton  &  Sons  and  is    said    to   have 

been  the  first  to  use  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of 

white  flannel. 
Death  of  J.  Walter  Parker,  head   of  the   J.  C.  Parker  Co.,   Quechee,  Vt., 

aged  53  years. 
Minterburn  Mills  Co.,  Rockville.  Conn.  ;  organized,  capital   stock,  $300,000, 

by    Francis    T.    Maxwell.  William    Maxwell,    David   A.   Sykes,    Robert 

Maxwell,  and   Thomas  W.  Sykes;  will  erect  a  building  of  re-inforced 

concrete  construction  on  the  Adams  Warp  Mill  property;  Thomas  W. 

Sykes.  president,  and  William  Maxwell,  treasurer. 
William    Wolstenholme,   Frankford,    Pa.;  addition   to    felt   factory,  3  two- 
story  brick  l)uil.lings,  70  X  40,  100  X  20  and  74  X  48  feet. 
Crawford    Woolen    Co.,   Martinsburg,    W.  Va. ;  damaged   by   fire,  $5,000; 

insured. 
Death  of  William  M.  Pawling,  knit  goods  manufacturer,  of  Hagaman,  N.Y. ; 

aged  68  years. 
Kennebec   Worsted   Mills,  Chester,  Pa.;   mill   leased   by   this   company  de- 
stroyed l)y  fire  ;  loss,  .f50,000  ;  insured. 
Hockanura    Mills   Co.,    Rockville,  Conn.     The   Hockanum,  Springville   and 

New  England  mills  merged  into  one  company;  capital  stock,  .$5,000,000, 

of  which  $1,250,000  is  preferred   and    .IHS, 750,000    common;  Francis  T. 

Maxwell,  president,  and  William  Maxwell,  treasurer. 
Shaw  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  petitioned  into  bankruptcy. 
Death    of  Joseph  Hollinrake,  Sanford,  Me.,  April  18.     He  was  prominently 

connected  with  the  Goodall  Worsted  and  the  Maine   Alpaca  Companies. 

See  Bulletin,  page  164. 
W.  J.  Brodmiekle.  Clinton,  Mass. ;  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Stone  Mill 

plant  to  the  Messrs.  Shiiman  and  purchased  another  mill  which  he  will 

equip  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods. 

MAY. 

James   Lees   &  Sons,  Bridgeport,  Pa.;    addition,  156  X  21  feet,  machinery 

increased  to  26  sets  of  cards,  28   combs   and    17,000  worsted  spindles; 

capital,  $800,000. 
Rock  Hill  Mill,  Manayunk,  Pa. ;    occupied  by  Richard  Hall  and  owned  by 

James  Dobson ;  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $25,000. 
Death  of  Henry  Erben,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  the   Erben-Harding   Co.,  in 

California,  aged  61  years.     Bulletin,  page  163. 
South    Bend   Woolen   Co.,    South   Bend,   Ind. ;    capital   stock  increased  to 

$200,000  from  $40,000. 
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Crescent  Worsted  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  unoccupied  mill  at  West  Concord, 
N.H  ;  owned  by  the  Concord  Manufacturing  Co.;  purchased  to  increase 
facilities. 

Stead,  Mill-T  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  damaged  by  fire  about  $15,000. 

Morristown  Woolen  Mills,  Morristown.  Tenn. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$100,000.     A.  B.  Kesterson,  president,  and  J.  B.  McCord,  treasurer. 

Alsace  Worsted  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.I.  ;  addition,  165  X  55  feet. 

Death  of  Benjamin  Phipps,  head  of  the  firm  of  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  1,  aged  82.  Mr.  Phipps  was  treasurer  of  a  number 
of  woolen  mills,  and  had  been  for  twenty  years  treasurer  of  the  National 
AssociMtion  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
the  oldest  woolen  commi>sion  merchant  in  Boston.    See  Bulletin,  page  1 13. 

Kezar  Falls  Woolen  Co.,  Kezar  Falls,  Me. ;  new  office  building,  two  stories, 
60  X  85  feet. 

J.  J.  Pfi.ster  Knitting  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  mill  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake and  fire. 

Wayside  Knitting  Mill,  Troy,  N.Y. ;  leased  by  the  Wright  Health  Under- 
wear Co.,  to  replace  mill  destroyed  by  fire  at  North  Pownal,  Vt. 

Nemasket  Woolen  Mills  Co,  Middieboro,  Mass.;  incorporated;  capital 
stock,  $75,000;  Crawford  M.  Barnes,  president;  George  F.  Sanford, 
treasurer;  the  company  will  operate  the  mills  belonging  to  the  Farwell 
estate. 

Millbury  Worsted  Co.,  West  Millbury,  Mass. ;  new  company  will  operate  the 
Hamshorn  Mills. 

Guile  &  Waierhouse,  Almyville,  R  I.  ;  partnership  dissolved;  the  firm 
operated  the  Earnscliffe  Mills ;  the  business  will  be  continued  by  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Guile. 

Waupaca  Woolen  Mills,  Waupaca,  Wis. ;  sold  to  Proctor  Bro's,  of  Genesee, 
Wis. 

Fox  Mill.  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  sold  to  Rhode  Island  Worsted  Co.,  which 
will  make  additions. 

Abbot  Worsted  Co.,  Graniteville,  Mass. ;  addition  to  engine  room. 

Puritan  Mills,  American  Woolen  Co  ,  Plymouth,  Mass  ;  large  addition  to 
weave  shed;  wdl  install  200  additional  Crompton  &  Knowles  looms  and 
26  new  spoolers. 

Wanskuck  Co  ,  Providence,  R.I.;  large  addition,  new  building,  3  stories, 
3^6  X  76  feet,  and  new  engine  750  horse-power. 

Joseph  H.  Wicks  Woolen  Co  ,  Spencer,  Mass.;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$12,000;  Wallace  H.  Leavitt,  president;  .Joseph  H.  Wicks,  treasurer. 

Death  of  Edward  Gledhill,  manager  of  the  Marstou  Worsted  Co..  Skowhegan, 
Me.,  May  31,  aged  36  years.  He  was  drowned  by  the  overturning  of  a 
canoe. 

Lakeville  Woolen  Mill,  West  Rutland,  Mass. ;  purchased  by  F.  R.  Smith,  of 
Danielson,  Conn. 

Wood  Worsted  Mill,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Operations 
in  this  niiU,  the  building  of  which  commenced  last  September,  have 
begun.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  will  have 
an  equipment  of  64  combs,  6,400  worsted  spin^lles  and  l.OiO  looms. 
Yarn  will  be  manufactured  on  the  Bradford  system.  William  M.  Wood 
is  president,  and  B.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

JUNE. 

Death  of  Andrew  Simpson,  Manayunk,  Pa.,  June  4,  aged  67  years.  He 
was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1873,  and  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Simpson  Bros.,  operating  the  Burnhill  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co. 'a 
plant. 

Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  Easthampton,  Mass. ;  addition  to  finishing 
rooms,  2  stories,  36  X  24  feet 

Terry  Manufacturing  Co.,   Waterville,  Me.;  new   company;  capital   stock, 
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•IlilOOiOOO;   will  operate  plant  of  the  Riverview  Worsted  Mill:   Robert  A. 

Latimer,  president;  G.  F.  Terry,  treasurer. 
Baiinockburn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albany,  Ore.;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 

$200, 000 ;  Charles  Cooper,  president ;  H.  M.  Grant,  treasurer ;  will  rebuild 

and  operate  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
Louisville    Woolen  Mills,    Louisville,    Ky. ;    purchased    by   the    Sweetwater 

Woolen  Mills,  Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  for  $200,000;  will  be  operated  under 

old  name. 
Beargrass   Woolen    Mills,   Louisville,    Ky. ;  purchased  by    J.  C.   Hughes,  at 

auction,  for  $6, .500;  Mr.  Hughes  was  formerly  treasurer  of  the  company. 
Death   of   Henry  Gaunt  of  the  Tremont  Worsted    Mills,  Methucn,  Mass., 

June  13,  aged  55  years. 
Riverview  Worsted  Mills,  Waterville,  Me. ;  purchased  by  the  Amos  Abbott 

Co.,  of  Dexter,  Me. 

JULY. 

Death  of  Nahuui  Harwood,  Leominster,  Mass.  He  was  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer and  president  of  the  Leominster  Worsted  Co. 

Death  of  Elbridge  N.  Harris,  president  of  the  Rodney  Hunt  Machine  Co., 
Orange,  Mass.,  at  his  home  in  Maiden,  July  12,  aged  77  years. 

Wicks  Woolen  Mill,  Spencer,  Mass. ;  purchased  by  the  Taylor  Woolen  Com- 
pany which  has  been  operating  the  plant. 

Crosby  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Glastonbury,  Conn.;  plant  sold  to  Angus 
Park,  of  Hanover,  and  will  be  operated  by  the  Angus  I'ark  Co. ;  capital 
stock,  $50,000. 

J.  C.  Parker  &  Co.,  Quechee,  Vt. ;  mill  purchased  by  A.  G.  &  R  L.  Harris, 
of  Penacook,  N.H.,  who  will  operate  it  under  the  name  of  the  J.  C. 
Parker  Co.;  capital  stock,  $100,000;  R.  L.  Harris,  president,  and  .\.  G. 
Harris,  treasurer. 

Templeton  Woolen  Mills,  Otter  River,  Mass. ;  plant  sold  to  the  Hamlet  Mills, 
Oakdale,  Mass  ,  to  which  place  machinery  will  be  removed. 

Napa  Woolen  Mills,  Napa,  Cal. ;  mills  closed  and  machinery  sold,  to  go  to 
Stay ton.  Ore. 

Shaw  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  land  and  buildings  sold  to  Wm.  M.  Wood, 
of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  for  .^ICj.OOO;  also  a  large  part  of  the 
machinery. 

AUGUST. 

Rhode  Island  Worsted  Co.,  Stafford  Springs.  Conn.  ;  addition  to  the  Fox 
Mill,  weave  shed,  1  story,  235  X  165  feet. 

Brampton  Woolen  Co.,  Newport,  N.H.;  new  company;  capital  stock, 
$50,000;  S.  M.  Richards,  president;  will  operate  8  sets  of  cards  on  dress 
goods,  etc. 

Grosvenor  Woolen  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass.;  plant  burned  in  December; 
assigned. 

Death  of  Daniel  W.  Taft,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  July  27,  aged  7.T  years.  For 
many  years  he  operated  the  Stanley  Woolen  Mills,  and  later  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hobbs,  Taft  &  Co.,  wool  dealers,  Boston.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Royal  C.  Taft,  ex-Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

Fairmount  Wool  Scouring  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  damaged  by  fire,  $0,000; 
insured. 

Daniels's  Worsted  Mills,  Worcester,  Mass.;  addition,  2  stories,  88  X  48  feet. 

Frank  B.  Graves,  Albany,  N.Y.  :  mill  damaged  by  fire;  loss,  $25,000; 
insured. 

A.  T.  Skerry  Co.,  Changewater,  N.J.  ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$130,000;  a  consolidation  of  A.  T.  Skerry  &  Co.,  New  York;  the  Hopat- 
cong  Worsted  Mills,  Changewater,  N.J.,  and  the  Enterprise  Worsted 
Mills,  Millville,  Pa.;  A.  T.  Skerry,  Jr.,  president,  and  J.  A.  F.  Simp- 
son, treasurer. 
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Death  of  Horace  D.  Curtis,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  aged  65  years. 

United  States  Bunting  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  addition,  new  building,  5  stories, 
250  X  70  feet. 

Jno.  L.  Fead  &  Son,  Lexington,  Mich. ;  mill  destroyed  by  fire. 

Death  of  .Joseph  Messick,  Sr.,  Chester,  Pa.,  August  17.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Dailey  &  Messick. 

Wassokeag  Woolen  Co.,  Dexter,  Me.;  addition,  3  stories,  42  X  42  feet. 

Death  of  William  S.  Davis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  40  years.  He  manu- 
factured carpet  and  other  yarns  in  the  Ripka  Mills. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Union  Hosiery  Co.,  Tilton,  N.H.;  mill  damaged  by  fire;  loss,  .$4,200. 

Jeiferson  Manufacturing  Co.,  .Jefferson,  Mass.;  incoporated ;  capital  stock, 
.$100,000:  will  operate  plant  now  operated  by  company  of  same  name. 

Elite  Spinning  Co.,  Washington,  R.I.  ;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  .$50,000; 
will  operate  plant  of  same  name;  J.  Howard  Dews,  president;  Joseph 
Dews,  treasurer. 

C.  A.  Root  &  Co.,  Uxbridge.  Mass. ;  addition,  1  story,  80  X  30  feet. 

Nemasket  Worsted  Mills,  Middleboro,  Mass. ;  damaged  by  fire;  loss,  $1,000. 

Strathmore  Worsted  Mills,  Concord,  Mass.;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
.$150,000;  Andrew  Adie,  president:  J.  D.  Colt,  treasurer;  will  operate 
plant  known  as  the  Concord  Mills. 

Death  of  Joseph  M.  Bassett,  formerly  of  Johnson  &  Bassett,  machinery 
manufacturers,  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  Paris,  France,  September  12 
aged  72  years. 

Marysville  Wool  Scouring  Co.,  Xewton,  Mass. ;  incorporated ;  capital  stock 
$100,000;  N.  B.  K.  Brooks,  president;  J.  H.  O'Brien,  treasurer. 

Erben- Harding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  will  add  new  4-story  building 
153  X  101  feet,  reinforced  concrete  construction  to  their  Tacony  plant. 

Moseley  &  Co.,  Highlandville,  Mass.;  hosiery  mill  destroyed  by  fire;  loss 
.$30,000;  partly  insured. 

Central  Mills,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  sold  by  the  A.  H.  Paton  Manu 
facturing  Co.,  to  Cyril  Johnson. 

Concord  Woolen  Mill,  Nicajack,  N.C. ;  purchased  by  Mrs.  J.  Lindsay 
Johnson. 

Excelsior  Mills,  Farnumsville,  Mass.;   incorporated;  capital  stock,  $300,000 
George  O.  Draper,  president:    Charles  A.  Root,  treasurer;  will  manu- 
facture woolen  and  cotton  goods. 

Death  of  Herbert  Pease,  North  Vassalboro,  Me.,  September  28,  aged  42 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  England  but  came  to  the  United  States  when 
about  12  years  of  age.  He  was  employed  in  various  mills,  but  some  years 
ago  entered  into  the  shoddy  manufacture  on  his  own  account. 

Death  of  Frank  W.  Hinsdale  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  aged  80  years.  He  was 
born  at  Hinsdale,  September  7,  1826.  He  carried  on  the  woolen  manu- 
facture for  many  years  in  connection  with  his  brother  under  the  name 
of  Hinsdale  Bros.,  at  his  native  town. 

Moseley  &  Co.,  Highlandville,  Mass.;  hosiery  mill  destroyed  by  fire;  loss 
estimated  at  $30,000  ;  partly  insured. 

OCTOBER. 

Rock  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. ;  addition,  brick  building,  1  story, 
150  X  50  feet. 

Harder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rensselaer,  N.Y.;  addition  to  finishing  depart- 
ment, building,  3  stories  and  basement,  162  X  62  feet. 

Mayfield  Woolen  Mills,  Mayfield,  Kv.;  damaged  by  fire;  loss  estimated  at 
$350,000. 

Victor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass.;  new  company  incorporated, 
capital  stock,  $100,000;    V.  P.  Thewtes,  president;    Wm.  G.  Wright, 
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treasurer ;  will  operate  mills  recently  occupied  by  the  Nashua  Valley 
Mills. 

(irosvenor  Woolen  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. ;  mill  sold  by  mortgagee  for  .$fi, 300 
to  Mr.  F.  F.  Mahey. 

Snowdon  Worsted  Mills,  Providence,  R.I.;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
.$50,000. 

Death  of  Charles  P.  Ring,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  1.5,  aged  60  years;  he 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Jonathan  Ring  &  Son,  merino 
yarn  manufacturers.     He  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  since  187L 

Central  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. ;  incorporated ;  capital 
stock,  .$."(0,000;  Cyril  Johnson,  president;  J.  P.  Jenness,  treasurer ;  will 
operate  the  plant  of  the  Central  Woolen  Co. 

Robert  Bleakie,  Hyde  Park.  Mass. ;  mill  and  machinery  offered  for  sale  at 
auction  but  withdrawn,  no  satisfactory  offers  being  received.  The  tene- 
ments and  storehouse  connected  with  the  property,  together  with  about 
170,000  square  feet  of  land,  were  sold  for  .$16,250. 

NOVEMBER. 

Waupaca  Felting  Mills.  Waupaca,  Wis. ;  incorporated  ;  capital  stock,  $50,000  ; 

will  manufacture  hat  bodies. 
Belvidere  Woolen  Co.,   Lowell,  Mass.;  a<ldition,   100   X   24  feet  for  a  dry 

house. 
Slater  Woolen  Mill,  Webster,    Mass.;    damaged    by  explosion  of    a   steam 

cylinder. 
Greenwood  Worsted  Mills,  Jamestown,  N.Y. ;   incorporated;  capital  stock, 

.$150,000,  by  E.  Greenwood,  J.  K.  Pitts  and  G.  E.  Feather. 
Black  River  Woolen  Mill,  Ludlow,  Vt.  ;  addition,  two  stories.  175  X  54  feet. 
Mississippi  Mills,    Wesson,   Miss.  ;  mills  sold  at  auction   for  -$800,000  to  G. 

Morris  Stern,  of  New  Orleans. 
W.  &  R.  Brier  Woolen  Mills,  West  Buxton,  .Me. ;  assigned. 
Watertown  Worsted  Co.,  Watertown,  iNLiss  ;  property  sold  and  will  be  used 

in  other  business. 
Farwell  Worsted  Mills,  Central  Falls,  R.I. ;  plant  sold  at  auction.     The  land 

and  buildings  were  sold  for  .$75,000  to  the  Bryan-Marsh  Co.,  of  New 

York  City,  and  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  lamps.     The 

machinery  was  disposed  of  to  various  parties  and  brought  about  .$50,000. 
.\rlington    Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.;   largo   additions  to  i>lant,  a  weave   shed, 

dyeing  and  finishing  building,  a  new  worsted  mill,  and  a  large  power- 
house,  with  a  2,000  k.  w.  turbo-generator.     These  additions  will    give 

employment  to  about  1,200  additional  operatives. 
Belleville  Woolen  Mills,  Wickford,  R.I.  ;  purchased  at  auction  by  Joseph  E. 

Fletcher  of  the  Coronet  Worsted  Co.,   Mapleville,  R.I.,  for  $25,000. 
Horner  Brothers,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  ;  mill  damaged  by  fire;  loss,  .$2,500. 
Huguenot  Mills,  No.  Oxford,  Mass.,  purchased  by  F.  Thayer  of  the  Thayer 

Woolen  Co.,  for  $10,000. 
Death  of  William  Maynard,  Worcester,  Mass.,  aged  73  years.     For  many 

years  he  was  associated  with  his  father  and  brother,   Lorenzo  Maynard. 

in  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  Assabet  Mills,  Maynard,  Mass. 

For  a  number  of  vears  he  has  been  out  of  business. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET 

FOR   JULY,    AUGUST,    AND    SEPTEMBER,   1906. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


1006. 

1005. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

34 
31 
37 
37 
36 

26 
32 

32  @  33 
28  @  29 

34 
31 

37 
37 
36 

26 
32 

32  @  33 
28  @  29 

34 
31 

38 
38 
36 

25 
32  @  33 
32  @  33 

28  (g  29 

36  ®  37 

X 

34  ®  35 

^  Blood 

41  ®  42 
41  @  42 
38  @  39 

i  &  i  Blood 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine       

27  ®  28 

\  Blood 

34  @  35 

J  &  J  Blood 

34  /g  35 

30  (g  31 

31  @  32 
40  @  41 
40  (g  41 
37  ®  38 

Michigan,     Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

k  Blood 

i  &  i  Blood 

36 
36 
34 

24 
31 

31  @  32 
26 

32  @  33 

28 

31  ®  32 
28 

72 
67 
63 
60 
none  here. 

70  @  72 
65  (g  67 
60  @  62 
40  ®  45 

7(1  9  71 
65  @  67 
68  @  69 
67   9  68 
63  ®  64 

65  @  67 
60  ®  62 
50  (g  52 

40  (g  43 

57  S  58 
54  (g  56 
48  @  49 
38  @  39 

28  @  29 

.?6 
36 
34 

24 

31 

31  @  32 

26 

31  @  32 

28 

30  i$  31 

27 

70 
65 
62 
58 
none  here. 

70 

65 

60 

40  @  45 

70 
64  ig  65 
68 
67 
62 

63  (g  64 

oH  3  60 
48  ®  50 
38  @  40 

.56  @  57 
52  @  53 
45  ^  46 
37   g  38 

28 

37 
36 
34 

24 
31  @  32 
31  (g  .32 

26 

31  S  32 

27 

30  ®  31 

27 

70 
65 
62 
58 
none  here. 

70 

65 

60 

40  @  45 

70 
64  ig65 

68 
66  @  67 

62 

63  @  64 

58  (g  60 
48  @  50 
38   @  40 

56  ®  57 
52  (g  53 
44  (g  45 
37  g   38 

28 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

g  &  \  Blood 

25  @  26 

32  (g  33 

33  (g  34 
28  g  29 

Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.) 

i  &  i  Blood 

Braid     

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 

Braid 

35  ®  .36 
30  @  31 

34  &  35 
30  @  31 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

Spring,  tine,  12  raoullis 

"          "     6  to  8  monthH 

"        medium,  12  months 

"               *'         6  to  8  months   .    .    . 
Fall,  tine 

74  a  76 
70  &  72 
68  ®  70 
65  (g  68 
62  @  63 
60  (g  61 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months    . 
"               "            "      6  to  8  months. 
Fall,  free 

73  ig  75 
69  &  70 
62  (g  63 

48  ®  50 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .... 
"       medium 

73  ®  76 
68   @  72 

72  (g  73 

"           "      medium . 

70  @  72 

66  @  70 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No  1  •   •  . 

68  @  70 
64  &  67 

No.  2 

No.  3 

53   @  56 

No.  4 

44  @  45 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

No.  1 

none  here. 

No.  2 

<t       <■ 

No.  3 

■  <           n 

No.  4 

Georgia  and  Southern. 

33  (g  34 
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Domestic  Wool. 

September  29,  1906. 

The  present  quarter  (July  to  September)  has  been  one  of  anticipation 
rather  than  realization  in  the  wool  trade  generally,  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  having  been  very  disappointing.  Up  to  the  present  time  manu- 
facturers have  pursued  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  in  supplying  their  wants, 
thus  fulfilling  their  early  predictions  that  this  would  be  a  year  when  thej 
should  let  the  dealers  carry  the  stock  and  buy  only  to  cover  orders  in  hand. 

In  view  of  this  sluggish  condition  of  the  market  it  is  not  strange  that 
values  should  have  weakened  somewhat,  altliough  good  worsted  wools  have 
held  their  own  remarkably  well  and  will  undoubtedly  all  be  wanted  without 
much  change  in  value. 

Clothing  wools,  also  scoured  wools,  have  shown  some  decline  in  the  past 
three  months  and  many  predict  still  lower  prices  for  this  class  of  stock,  unless 
the  demand  from  the  woolen  mills  increases. 

Fleece  wools  have  maintained  comparatively  more  strength  than  territory 
wools,  there  having  been  a  fair  demand  for  §,  h  blood  and  delaines;  ^  blood 
grades  have  been  neglected,  as  the  trade  demands  fabrics  of  rather  finer 
quality  than  last  season. 

In  the  territories  the  clip  has  practically  all  been  moved  and  for  the  most 
part  at  very  liberal  prices.  Notwithstanding  this  many  growers  have  pre- 
ferred to  consign  their  clips  rather  than  accept  the  offers  which  on  to-day's 
market  the  would-be  purchasers  could  not  afford  to  repeat. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  many  manufacturers  are  running  their  stock  down 
to  a  point  where  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  come  into  the  market  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  deliveries  are  often  requested  as  soon  as  purchases  are 
made. 

With  the  continuation  of  the  present  large  consumption  of  domestic  wool 
and  the  strength  of  all  foreign  markets,  we  think  the  outlook  is  good  for  a 
fair  volume  of  business  in  the  near  future  and  at  about  ruling  quotations. 

Beneuk't  &  Livingstone. 
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Foreign   Wools.     (Maoger  «&  Avery.) 


AuBtralUn  Combing : 

Choice  -. 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good • 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

AuBtralian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Bnglish  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  , 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .  . 


1906. 


ieo5. 


July. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

42    @43 

42 

§43 

42 

@43 

42 

@44 

39    @40 

39 

@40 

39 

@40 

40 

©41 

36    @38 

36 

(§38 

36 

(§38 

37 

®  38 

42    @43 

41 

@43 

41 

@43 

41 

(§43 

39    (§40 

39 

(§40 

39 

(§40 

39 

(§41 

37    (§38 

3b 

(§38 

36 

(§38 

37 

38    @39 

38 

@39 

38 

(§39 

38 

(§40 

39    @40 

39 

@40 

39 

(§  40 

38 

(g  40 

44    @45 

43 

@44 

43 

(§44 

43 

(§  45 

42    @44 

42 

(§43 

42 

(§43 

37 

@40 

45    (§47 

45 

(§47 

44 

(§46 

41 

(§43 

41    (§43 

40 

(§43 

40 

(§43 

38 

®41 

36    @  38 

36 

@38 

36 

@38 

30 

(§33 

35    @  36 

35 

(§36 

35 

(§36 

34 

(§86 

31    (§33 

31 

(§33 

31 

@33 

31 

(§33 

36    (§38 

36 

@38 

36 

(§38 

35 

@37 

33    (§35 

33 

@  35 

33 

(§35 

32 

(§34 

39    (§  40 

39 

(§  40 

39 

(§  40 

36 

,§  38 

44    §45 

44 

(§45 

44 

(§45 

41 

(§43 

43    @  44 

43 

@44 

43 

@44 

40 

(§43 

42    §43 

42 

(§43 

42 

(§43 

37 

@39 

42    (g  44 

42 

(§44 

42 

(§43 

40 

(§42 

23    (§24 

23 

@24 

23 

@24 

23 

(§24 

31    @32 

31 

@32 

31 

@32 

32 

@33 

26    (§  28 

26 

§28 

26 

(§28 

26 

(§28 

31    (§32 

31 

@  32 

31 

(§32 

30 

@31 

33    (g  35 

33 

(§  35 

33 

(§'35 

31 

@33 

22    (g  23 

22 

(§  23 

22 

@23 

23 

(§24 

19    «21 

19 

(§21 

19 

(§21 

20 

@21 

15    §  16 

15 

@  16 

15 

§!  16 

13 

§  14 

Foreign  Wools. 

The  demand  during  the  past  three  months  has  been  irregular  on  crossbred 
wools.  For  a  while  they  were  quite  neglected,  then  there  was  an  inquiry  for 
wools  of  36s  quality,  followed  by  a  moderate  demand  for  50s  to  5Gs.  Later 
on  there  was  a  fair  demand  for  00s  to  G4s,  the  result  being  a  material 
reduction  in  the  supplies  of  all  descriptions  between  3Gs  and  64s,  except  44s 
and  46s. 

Owing  to  lack  of  demand  for  serges  and  similar  goods  English  wools  have 
been  quite  neglected,  and  the  Treasury  reports  show  quite  a  large  falling  off 
in  the  importation  during  the  current  year. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is  felt  in  the  future  market  in  South  America  and 
Australia,  and  United  States  buyers  will  no  doubt  be  in  evidence  when 
the  market  opens. 

The  carpet  wool  situation  has  improved.  There  lias  been  a  fair  demand 
for  third  class  wools  of  all  descriptions,  with  strong  inquiry  for  tine,  long- 
stapled  worsted  wools. 
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Scotch  wools  have  been  in  good  demand,  and  have  been  taken  freely 
during  the  past  four  or  five  weeks.  Manufacturers  of  carpets  are  well 
employed  and  probably  not  well  stocked  with  wool. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 


FuLLKD  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra . 
Pine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


1006. 


July. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

70®  73 

70®  72 

70®  72 

72  ®  75 

64®  67 

63  ®  66 

62  @  65 

67®  70 

57®  62 

57  @  60 

56  @60 

62  @  65 

50  @  5,S 

50  @  52 

49  ®  52 

57  ®  58 

40  @  42 

38  @  40 

38  ®  40 

45  @47 

60  @  63 

58  @  62 

58  ®  62 

63®  67 

50®  52 

50  ®  52 

50  ®  52 

54  ®57 

67  @  70 

66®  70 

66®  70 

68  ®  72 

1905. 


Remarks. 

The  market  for  the  quarter  has  been  dull  and  featureless.  Lacking  actual 
transactions,  values  on  certain  grades  are  indeterminate;  but  there  has  been 
a  sagging  tendency  in  the  entire  list,  with  the  exception  of  so-called  "  blue- 
white  "  A  and  B  supers,  the  supply  of  which  is  comparatively  limited.  Cot- 
ton and  shoddy  have  entered  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  cheap  woolens, 
and  in  the  displacement  pulled  wools  have  been  the  heaviest  sufferers. 
Occasional  attempts  have  been  made  by  over-stocked  puller.s  to  force  sales 
by  breaking  prices,  but  such  policy  proved  futile,  and  no  permanent  relief 
to  the  congestion  can  be  expected  until  some  radical  change  in  the  good.s 
situation  occurs.  An  additional  burden  for  the  wool  puller  has  been  the  high 
price  of  pelts,  values  of  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  phenomenal 
demand  for  sheep  leather. 

W.  A.  Blanchakd. 

Boston,  October  1, 1900. 
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CROMPTON  6  KNOWLES 
LOOM  WORKS, 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Branch   Works 


)       Providence,    R.I. 
1      Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LOOMS 


For 


Woolens  and  Worsteds 

And  Every  Type  of  Textile  Fabric. 


Open  Shed   Loom. 


Jacquard. 


Wool  Comb. 


Our  WOOL  COMB  is  Unequaled 

For  Combing  {f£^^  Wools. 


AD  VERTrSEMENTS. 


Worsted  Machinery 


MADE    IN    THE 


United  States, 


LOWELL  MACHINE  SHOP, 

LOWELL,  riASS. 

SPINNING  FRAMES  with  caps,  rings,  or  flyers 
and  any  kind  of  spindles  for  long  or  short 
wool,  and  any  gauge  of  rollers. 

DANDY  ROVERS  and  REDUCERS  with  all 
latest  improvements 

WEIGH  BOXES  and  DRAWING  BOXES  with 
any  kind  of  rollers  and  any  number  of 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  drawing,  fitted  with  cans  or 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  preparing  before  combing  and 
finishing  afterwards. 

MODIFICATIONS  will  be  made  of  the  above 
machinery  to  suit  different   kinds  of  work. 

REPAIRS  for  the  foregoing  furnished  upon  short 
notice. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


JEREMIAH   WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

WOOL 

300-302   SUMMER    STREET, 
BOSTON 

BROWN    Ca   ADAMS 

Commission     MercKants 

274-276-278    SUMMUR    STREET 


Jacob  f.   Bro-wn 
Samuel   G.   j^dams 
ddmund   F~.   Iceland 


^     BOSTON 


J.  KOSHLAND  &  CO. 

WOOL 

Commission   Merchants 

268-272    SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON        =        =        MASS. 


AD  VERTISEMENT8 


HALLOWELL,  JONES  &  DONALD 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOL 

WILLIAM  E.  JONES  252   SUMMER   STREET 

FRANK  W.   HALLOWELL 

WILLIAM  ELLERY 

GORDON   DONALD  BOSTON 

EVAN  ARTHUR  LEIGH, 

232  Summer  Street,   =  =   Boston,  Mass. 


PLATT'S  Improved  flachinery  for  Preparing,  Drawing  and  Spinning 

French  Worsted  Yarns. 
PLATT'S  Woolen  and  Worsted  Carding  Engines--Special  Designs. 
PLATT'S  Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Woolen  and  Worsted  flules. 
PLATT'S  Special  flachinery  for  making  Cotton  Waste  into  Yarns. 


GEORGE  HODGSON,  Ltd.—Looms  for  Worsteds,  etc. 

RABITAN  WOOLEN  MILLS 


SOMERSET  MANUFACTURING  CO, 


DAVID  L.  EINSTEIN,  President. 


Maifaclirers  of  OTercoatims,  CassimBrBs,  ate. 

NEW   YORK. 


.1 L  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


General  Electric  Company 


Furnishes  the  electrical  apparatus  for 
driving  and  lighting  all  classes  of 

TEXTILE   MILLS 

This  Company  has  installed  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  horse-power  used  in  the  electrically  driven  textile 
mills  of  the  United  States. 

Information  given  and  estimates 
furnished  at  any  office. 


Boston  Office:  P  R  I  NC  I  P  A  L   O  F  F  I  C  E  :    New  York  Office: 

84  STATE  STREET.  ^  r*\\  C^W  C^  r>\  <\  i\  \J        TM  V  ^l  BROAD  STREET. 


Schenectady,  N.Y.     ^^^''^' 

"^  '  Philadelphia 


Atlanta  Office:  ''  ^  Philadelphia  Office: 

EMPIRE  BLDG.     Sales  Office5  in  all  large  cities.         zia  so.  eleventh  st. 


6E0RGE  L.  STEVENS.        ALBERTO.  WARREN.       JOHN  HASffEU  3'!TLER, 

President.  Tr(>n<!iirar  Seer  try 

Establis»-'-d  1870.  icorporated  I  "90. 


THe  Warren  Soap  maDHfactuiiD!!  Goinnany. 

Manufacturers  of    .     .     . 

SOAPS,  CHEMICALS,  WOOL  SCOURERS,  Etc. 

Used  by  Woolen,  Worsted,  Hosiery,  Cottoo, 
Linen,  Silk,  and  Flannel  Mills. 

SPECIALTIES: 

Decarbonizing^  Soap,  Annihilator,  Cotton  Softeners, 
and  Sizing  for  Cotton  Mills  of  all  Kinds. 

Largest  Afaxiul-aeturers   <jf  Textile   Soaps,  IVoo/  Scojirers,  and 
Chemicals  in   tlie   Country. 


Office :  77  Summer  Street     -     -     -    Boston. 

BRANCH   OFFICE:  WORKS: 

HZ  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Watertown,  Mass. 


AJj  V-b:2inlsEM±:^  i  * 


Lowell 
Textile  School 


Thoroughly  Practical  Instruction 
Given  in  Every  Branch  of 

TEXTILE    MANUFACTURING 


DAY  and  EVENING  CLASSES 

One  of  our  five  regular  courses  of  instruction  is : 

Woolen  and  Worsted   flanufacturing. 

This  includes  wool  sorting,  scouring,  picking,  carding  and  spin- 
ning; worsted  combing,  drawing,  spinning,  twisting;  woolen  and 
worsted  warp  preparation.  Weaving  on  all  varieties  of  looms. 
Textile  Design  with  cloth  analysis  and  calculations;  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing. 

The  equipment  of  all  departments  is  complete  for  practical  in- 
struction. Woolen  and  worsted  department  includes  French  spin- 
ning as  well  as  the  Enojlish  or  Braclloid  system.  The  Finishing 
depai'tment  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  woolen  and 
worsted  machines.  Practical  instruction  in  wool  sorting  by 
practical  men. 

REGULAR    COURSES   ARE: 

1.  Cotton  Manufacturing:       3.  Textile  Desi§:nin§: 

2.  Wool  Manufacturing:         4.  Cliemistry  and  Dyein? 

5.  Textile  £n§:ineerin§: 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  Secretary, 

Lowell   Textile  School, 

LOWELL,     MASS. 


.  1 1)  VER  TI  SEMEN  16 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  DRIVE 

Is  just  what  you  are  looking 
for  to  increase  the  productive 
capacity  of  your  mill.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  the  com- 
plete electrical  equipment  of 
textile  mills,  our  experience 
is  large  and  varied.  The 
benefit  of  this  experience  is  at 
your  service,  it  costs  nothing; 
write  us. 

The  illustration,  a  Westinghouse 
Motor  driving  a  skein  winder  by 
means  of  chain  drive,  is  an  example 
of  motor  application  in  textile  mills. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co, 


Sales  offices  in  all  large  cities. 


PITTSBURG.   Pa. 


A.   KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

122    PEARL    ST.,    NEW   YORK. 


DYESTUFFS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

PAST  COTTON  BLUES  AND  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH  90  per  cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283-285  Congress  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 50-52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO 134-136  Kinzle  Street. 

HAMILTON,  CAN 24  Catherine  Street.  N. 

MONTREAL 17  Lemoine  Strset. 


A  JJ  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


PARKER,  WILDER  &  CO^ 

4  Winthrop  Sq.,  Boston.        62  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Selling:  Agrents  for 


m  liassiGieii 


Manufactured  by  the 

Talbot  Mills, 

Stirling  Mills, 

Yantic  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co., 

George  F.  Sibley, 

Cocheco  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Belvidere  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Conic  Manuf.  Co., 

Concord  Manuf.  Co. 


From 


Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co., 
Phoenix  Factory. 

piaiseiiles,  Satin  am  Cnctiel  Quills 


From 


Monadnock  Mills, 
Union  Manuf.  Co. 


10  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WE  BELIEVE  THAT  WE  CAN  NOW 


SUCCESSFULLY  USE  OUR  J.  J^  J.  J. 


NORTHROP  LOOM 


ON  CERTAIN  GRADES  OF 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 
Woven  with  One  Shuttle  ♦  ♦ 


e^ 


We  also  have  machinery  of  interest  for  Wool  and  Wors- 
ted Manufacturers  in  the  line  of 

TWISTERS, 

SPOOLERS, 

TEMPLES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

DRAPER  COMPANY 

HOPEDALE,  MASS. 
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CONTINENTAL 

COLOR  and  CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 

Successors     to 

KUTTROFF,    PICKHARDT    fi    CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN    OF    ELBERFELD    CO. 


Sole   importers  of  the   products   manut";Ktured   by 

BADISCHE  ANILIN  &  SODA  FABRIK, 

Ludwigshafen  a/Rhein,    Germany, 

FARBENFABRIKEN,   vormals  FRIEDR. 
BAYER  &  CO., 

Elberfeld,    Germany, 

Sole  agents   for 

HUDSON  RIVER  ANILINE  COLOR  WORKS, 

Albany,    New    York. 


128   DuANE  Street          -  -  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices: 

Boston           -          -  -  -            32    India  Street 

Providence    -         -  -  80   So.   Water  Street 

Philadelphia            -  -  11    No.   Water  Street 

Chicago         -          -  -  228    Randolph  Street 

Charlotte,   N.   C.  -  -  -            Trust  Building 

Montreal       _         _  _  _       Coristine  Building 
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AD  VER  Tin  EM  EN  TS 


When  you  are  in  The  Wool  Market 

Ask  your  Wool  Dealer  to  show  you 

THE  PRATT  STANDARD  GRADES 

.  .  .  OF  .  .  . 

Argentine  Crossbreds 

.  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

Montevideo  Fine  Wools 


ASK  FOR  THESE  MARKS  : 

Montevideo  Fine  Combing. 

Montevideo  Long  Stapled  Fine 
Clothing. 

Half  Blood  Combing. 
Three=Eighths  Combing. 

High  Quarter  Combing. 

Average  to  Low  Quarter  Comb= 
ing  w^ith  some  lustre. 

Low  Lustre  Lincoln. 


Strictly  Uniform  Grades  That  ne'oer  'vary. 

Very  light  Shrinkage.        Almost  free  from  burrs. 

Special  Financial  arrangements  for  the  importation  of  Large  Lines. 

GRADE  TYPES  may  be  seen  a.t  the  office  of 

DANIEL  S.  PRATT, 

Importer  and  Commission  Merchant, 

200  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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